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1|"^5^^ TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE 

IT is curious that England, whilst venerating Dante, 
should neglect every other Italian writer. The fasci- 
nating volumes of John Addington Symonds have been 
widely read without arousing any marked interest in the works 
with which they deal. Perhaps Dr. Garnett's " Short History 
of Italian Literature " is destined to bear more lasting fruit. 
But in the meantime the fact remains that Italian studies — 
Dante always excepted — are at a very low ebb in this 
country. It is difficult to assign an adequate reason for this 
state of things. Our educational and examining bodies, 
who have always treated Italian in a stepmotherly fashion, 
and who have within the last decade outdone themselves 
by withdrawing a measure of the scant encouragement 
formerly extended to it, are perhaps partly to blame. But 
this is not sufficient to account for the general apathy, 
which is probably due rather to the circumstance that the 
great importance of Italian literature, quite apart from its 
intrinsic beauty, is not recognised as it should be. As soon 
as students of Italian art and of English literature — to 
name only two branches of general interest — realise that 
some knowledge of Italian literature is wellnigh indispens- 
able to them, we may expect to see Italian studies occupy 
the honourable position to which they are entitled. 

The following pages, which represent only a portion of 
the first volume in the original, have been separated from 
the rest as being complete in themselves. It is hoped to 
issue a translation of the remainder of the work in due 
course. 

In conclusion, I have to thank my friend and fonner 
colleague, Mr. A. W. Baker Welford, M.A., of Lincoln's 
Inn, for kindly assisting me in the revision of the proofs. 

H. O. 

Dtiember, 1 900. 
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HISTORY OF EARLY ITALIAN 
LITERATURE 



UEDIEVAL LATIN LITERATURE IN ITALY FROM THE FIFTH 
TO THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

'\A7'HEN the Gennanic bribes put an end to the Roman 
* ■' Etnpiie, it was merely a shadow that they destroyed. 
But the recollection of the mighty past imparted even to this 
'Shadow an imposing grandeur ; the Roman name and the 
mere idea of the Roman state were so powerful that the bar- 
barians bowed before them, even whilst demohshing the 
reality. That power lasted on, and unceasingly influenced 
the destinies of Europe in the Middle Ages — those of Ital^t 
indeed, till the most recent times. Traces of the ancient 
civilisation still remained, however much that civilisation 
Itself was declining. In the Middle Ages a meagre classical 
badition never ceased to exist, supplying in l^er centuries 
the connecting link for that revival of studies from which 
modem literary life takes its start 

When Odoacer in 476 had dethroned the last Roman 
Eimperor of the West, he did not put himself in his place, but 
X}ntented himself with the title of Patricius, making no 
essential change in the constitution. Similarly, when Italy 
■as seized by the Ostn^oths, the Roman state continued to 
Exist in najne, and Theodoiic regarded it as the true state, 
the Goths, indeed, forming the army and possessing the 
Empire : it was to be, however, not a Gothic, but the Roman 
Empire. In this very subordination of the real state of 
[hings to an idea that had become devoid of meanii^ lay the 
contradiction which involved the new state in speedy ruin. 
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Theodoric was filled with the same Tererence for the Roman 
civilisation as for the Roman state. Though he himself 
could not even write, he fully recognised literary merit, made 
Cassiodonis his minister, and loaded him with honours. 
During his reign literature again flourished for a shoit time. 
Casstodorus gave the state documents an artistic fonn, and 
did his utmost, by means of his compendiums, to diSiise 
scientific knowledge and, above all, to make it the property 
of the monasteries — a step that was fraught with importance 
for later ages. Boethius summed up once t^ain, in a high 
degree, the culture of antiquity : he wrote the last original 
work of classical philosophy, Uie " De Consolatione Philo- 
sophia^" so popular in the Middle Ages, and transmitted to 
succeeding generations the knowledge of a portion of Hel- 
lenic thought by means of his translations and commentaries 
of the Greek philosophical writings, especially of the logical 
works of Aristotle. Together with these two authors, who, 
living at the close of the classical period, were to exercise a 
veiy considerable influence on the knowledge of the Middle 
Ages, others of less importance appear, sudi as Ennodius, 
who at least preserved fairly intact the purity of the classical 
forms. 

The short period of Greek domination which followed was, 
in 568, put an end to by the Lombards in the greater part of 
Italy. These acted differently to the other German tribes 
that had hitherto appeared. Coming as conquerors, they 
raged in the subjected lands with cruelty and covetousness, 
levelled towns to the ground, turned fruitful districts into 
deserts, sold Roman captives into slavery, and, as Arians, 
spared neither churches nor priests. And as the subjugation 
of the land was effected gradually and never completely, this' 
wild and warlike state of aSairs lasted for centuries. In thel 
conquered districts the Roman nationality ceased to existj 
the conquered being d^raded to the condition of half-fTeed| 
men and of slaves. As these came to mingle more and mon 
with the conquerors, a new Italian nationality arose. Ona 
more Roman civilisation proved its power : even the Lom 
bards came under its influence, especklly after they had I 
converted to the Catholic faith. They adopted the habit 
of the Romans, their costiunes and their manners ; the con 
querors teamt the langu^e of the conquered, drew up in i 
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their laws, made use of it for public documents and rel^ous 
services, and, at a later period, even showed interest in and 
ability for the pursuit oi learned studies. They, for their 
part, bestowed on those they had vanquished even more 
precious gifts — new blood, vigour, and a sense of liberty, and, 
with these, the possibility of a fresh national development 
Frequently the conquered were restored to hberty, thus 
coming to possess the same rights as the Lombards; the 
many stru^les at home gave them the opportunity of attain- 
ing, by dint of courage, to honours and riches, while their 
common religious faith and frequent inteTmaniages bound 
together more and more closely the elements that had at first 
been so hostile to each other. Hence the Lombards, when 
their empire came to an end, had nothing foreign about 
them save their name, as VUlani (ii. 9) and, after him, 
Machiavelli have remarked. They have become Italians, 
and remained an integral element of the nation, and the 
descendants of the Lombard stock played in later ages an 
important part in the political and intellectual life of the 
country. 

The disparities that existed between those' portions of 
Italy that had remained Roman and those that were occupied 
by the Germans, were more and more equalised. In this 
period of anarchy, when everything depended on the sword, 
the Romans that had degenerated in the time of the Emperors 
again began to carry arms. A national militia took the place 
of the mercenaries, and the military element, which contri- 
buted most largely to the preservation of the state, was 
awarded the foremost place. The Romans again became 
eager for and skilled in war ; surrounded by barbarians, and 
constantly engaged in keeping them at tny, they became 
barbarians themselves. After the old constitutions and class 
distinctions had been suppressed, the upper and lower 
nobility were formed from the ranks of the soldiery and their 
leaders, as was done among the Germans. And with the dis- 
appearance of the national distinctions in manners and cul- 
ture, the basis was formed for a political union of the country. 
But Rome was the seat of a power which would not let this 
come to pass, and which always took fresh steps to oppose 
the development of a strongly organised state — the power, 
that is, of the Papacy. The Bishop of Rome owed his privi- 
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leged position to the importance of the city as the former 
centre of the Empire ; his political influence was increased 
by the fact that the sovereign, the Greek Emperor, hved far 
from Rome, and was possess«l of no power. From the time 
of Gr^ory the Great {590-604) the Pope became the true 
ruler of Rome. The prohibition of the worship of images, 
and the troubles that consequently arose in Italy {726), com- 
pletely severed the connection with Constantinople, and 
made the Pope independent. The spread of Christianity 
among all the Germanic tribes caused him to be universally 
r^arded in the West as the Supreme Head of the Christian < 
Church ; and Italy, which had lost her supremacy in politics, 
regained it in matters of religion. However much Rome 
may have been declining outwardly, she maintained her 
lof^, ideal importance for muikind — she was the Holy City. 
But the price Italy had to pa^ for this spiritual supremacy 
was the fluctuation of her pohtical destinies. The Popes, 
seeing their independence threatened by the Lombard Kings, 
; called in the Prankish Kings, whose supremacy appeared to 
j them less oppressive because it was far removed. Charles 
■. the Great d^troyed the empire of the Lombards {774), and 
subjected the country to his own sway. When Leo III. 
crowned him Emperor in the year 800, he thought Chat, by 
doing so, he was merely renewing the Roman Empire, which, 
in the eyes of the Popes, continued to exist in the abstract, 
as the Power that ruled the world, dispensing justice and 
protecting the Church — an Empire, the existence of which 
had only been interrupted, not ended, by the invasions, and 
the idea of which was now realised anew in the shape of the 
Frankish Kings. This conception of the Empire as a con- 
tinuation or restoration of the Roman universal monarchy 
reigned supreme till the end of the Middle Ages. 

The long-endurii^ and terrible struggles which followed the 
downfall of the Lombards soon destroyed the literary life 
that had begun to flourish again under the Ostn^oth dynasty, 
and a period of general confusion set in. Weightier cares 
drove from men's minds all thoughts of poetry and philosophy. 
Added to this, there came reUgious fanaticism. Thou^ 
the Fathers of the Church had, in the early ages of persecu- 
tion, violently opposed Pagan art and literature as works of 
the devil, they became reconciled to them when Christianity 
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won the day, and the Church herself made use of classical 
culture as an instrument with which to rule the world. The 
Christian ideas were expressed in the ancient artistic forms, 
and in many writers a veritable mingling of Christian and 
Pagan elements may be remarked. Ennodius, who was 
Bishop of Pavia, and author of hymns, did not scruple to 
speak of Venus and Cupid in epithalamia, panegyrics and 
epigrams, seeing that classical mythology had become merely 
a rhetorical ornament, and that people had grown accus- 
tomed to putting an aUegorical interpretation on its figures. 
This state of things was changed under Gr^ory the Great, 
who was hostile, or, at any rate, not favourably disposed to 
Pagan learning. Some sayings of his that have often been 
quoted even testify to the greatest contempt for the rules of 
grammar. This, however, was mere momentary exaggera- 
tion on his part, for he was not without culture, nor, certainly, 
was' he filled with such a blind passion for destroying the 
relics of antiquity as was, later on, imputed to him. Still the 
fact remains that, at that time and for long after, it was just 
at Rome that the most abject ignorance reigned supreme. 
On the other hand, in the eighth century, scientific studies 
found a home among the Lombards. Their last Kings 
bestowed honours and gifts on grammarians and artists. 
Paulus Diaconus, the son of Wamefrid, of a noble family of 
Friuli, was a Lombard, who occupied an important position 
at the court of Desiderius at Favia, and subsequently under 
the protection of Arichis, Duke of Benevento, and of his wife, 
Adelperga, I>esideriu5's daughter. He wrote his Roman 
History at the instigation of the latter, who is extolled by him 
for her acquaintance with poets, philosophers and historians. 
Later he entered the monastery of Monte Cassino, which he 
left for a few years (782) only at the wish of Charles the 
Great Faulus and another Italian, the grammarian Peter 
of Pisa, who taught at Pavia, belonged to those scholars 
whom the Emperor attracted to his court, so that they might 
serve as instruments in the revival of studies on which he 
was bent. Here, at the Emperor's court, Paulus Diaconus 
aroused great admiration by the extent of his knowledge, 
which embraced the Greek tongue, and by the elegance of 
his verses. Thus some of his poems (such as the im- 
passioned petition for bis captive brother, the distichs on the 
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Lake of Como, the religious mood of which is mingled with 
a feeling for the beauty of nature, or the three fables), are not 
lacldng in poetic chann. His most important work, the 
" History of the Lombards," Paulus wrote after he had 
returned to the peaceful life of the monastery of Monte 
Cassino. 

The revival of scientific studies through Charles the 
Great, in which Italy also took part, suffered by reason 
of its purely religious tendency. The so-called liberal arts ■ 
of the Trivium and Quadriviura were regarded only as aids 
to the study of theology, and the classics were read chiefly 
with a view to arriving at a better understanding of the 
Holy Scripture by reason of a closer acquaintance with 
the language. Besides, these tendencies of the great 
Emperor were personal and not supported by a general 
current of popular feeling, nor were they continued by his 
successors. His work was consequently not permanent in 
its results. The schools, concerning the erection of which 
in Florence and other towns of Northern Italy Lothair I. 
passed a decree in the " Constitutiones Olonnenses" (825), 
were intended only for the education of priests. In the 
following year Pope Eugene II, made a similar order for 
the Roman province, in which he required, as Charles the 
Great had done, that the instruction in the liberal arts 
should be carried on hand in hand with theology j but in 
the ratiiication of the edict by Leo IV. (853) it is con- 
firmed only for sacred instruction, on the ground that no 
teachers could be found for the liberal arts, which, however, 
does not imply the cessation of grammatical instruction 
' generally, liie growing disorder in the state in the second 
half of the ninth and the first half of the tenth centuries 
could not fail to increase the intellectual stz^nation. The 
Saracens invaded the country from Africa, conquered Sicily 
{from 828}, ravaged the coasts of the mainland, and, advanc- 
ing as far as Rome, plundered the churches of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. The impKwtance of the emperors had decreased 
already under Lothair, and still more under Lewis II., with 
whom the line of Carolingians ruling in Italy terminated 
(87s). Thereupon the most pernicious political influences 
b^an to make themselves felt. The Popes and the nobles 
of the land could not brook the growth of a ro^hty power 
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in the state. In order to be able to maintain their independ- 
ence or to pursue ambitious projects, they called in a distant 
niler against the one that was present In their midst, and on 
his gaining the upper hand, they saw themselves threatened 
by a new one, and called in yet another, so that there was 
no end to turmoil and faction : semper Italienses geminis uti 
dominis volunt, ^uatinus aiterum alterius terrore coerceant, 
wrote the penetrating historian Liutprand (" Antapod." i. 36). 
This is foUowed by the struggles of the German and Frendi 
Carolingians for the Italian crown ; by the unsuccessful 
efforts to found a native kingdom, made by Guido and 
lambert of Spoleto, and by Berengar of Friuli, who had 
to fight against Lewis of Provence and Rudolph of Upper 
Buigundy ; and by the somewhat longer rule of Count 
Hugo of Provence, who was in his turn supplanted by the 
Ma^;rave Berengar of Ivrea. At length, in 962, Otto the 
Great united the empire and the Italian kingdom with the 
empire of Germany. During these struggles for the crown 
the Saracens of Spain became masters of the district of 
Frassineto in liguria, while those of Sicily settled on the 
banks of the GarigUaino and again infested the neighbour- 
hood of Rome. Meanwhile, Lombardy was ravaged by the 
Hungarians, who, in 994, burnt Pavia. It was only tempor- 
aiily that the Papal power increased through the decline of 
that of the Emperor ; it had thereby deprived itself of its 
protection, and degenerated in its own city into a degrading 
state of dependence, becoming the tool of parties, threatened 
by the infidels and by the powerful nobles of Italy. The 
person of the Chief Pontiff lost its sanctity, and the history 
of that age is full of cases of deposition and captivity, of 
terrible ill-treatment and murder to which the . popes were 
exposed. The period of the deepest humiliation was the 
first third of the tenth century, when courtesans of high 
rank, the senator's wife Theodora, and her daughters 
Harozia and the younger Theodora, disposed of the Papal 
chair at their pleasure, and filled it with their tools, their 
lovers, and their natural sons. At the same time, the 
■ ''igrT feeling against the priestly rule began to make itself 
felt among tiie Roman people, as well as the patriotic pride 
which was kindled by misty conceptions of antiquity and by 
vague recollections of former greatness. Alberic, the son 
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of Marozia, already made use 'of these feelings of tite 
Romans, when he stirred them up against King Hugo, and 
aet up in the city a completely secular and aristocratic 
repubUc, at the head of which he placed himself with the 
title of Princes ef Senator omnium Romanorum, leaving 
to the Popes nothing but the spiritual power (932-954). 
And so there was, till the ^)pearance of Otto the Great, 
no power in Italy which would have been able to check 
the prevailing anarchy. 

However, even in this wretched period of Italian history, 
it is still possible to follow the traces of a scientific and 
literary tradition. The study to which the Italians were 
always especially addicted, and which they never entirely 
neglected, was that of grammar, which was regarded as the 
basis and starting-point of all intellectual culture t ratio et 
origo et Jundamentum omnium artittm liberalium it was 
called by Hilderic of Monte Cassino, a pupil of Paulus 
Diaconus, in the first half of the ninth century.' Names of 
grammarians are also preserved from the ninth and tenth 
centuries, and the existence of schools intended for this 
study cannot be doubled. As people wrote, and on all 
public occasions spoke, a tongue, namely, Latin, that was 
becoming more and more a dead laiiguage, some grammatical 
instruction was indispensable. This was, it is true, restricted 
to what was absolutely essential, to imparting a scanty, life- 
less, and pedantic knowledge ; but it had, at least, the merit 
of preserving by a slender thread the classical tradition ; ' 
and of transmitting the names of the authors and a super- ' 
ficial acquaintance with their works, which people read in 
the schools without grasping their spirit' The Italians of 
that time were so much taken up with the language and 
perusal of the ancient poets, that they neglected all oflier 
studies, especially that of theoli^y, whidi was the real 
science of the time, and in which they were behind the 
other nations. The theological scholars who taught and 
wrote in Italy, such as Ka&erius of Verona or Hatto of 
Vercelli, were foreigners. Soon pious men b^jin to com- 

' ToKti, "Storia (1«1U BadU di Moote-Camina," i. 380. Napoli, 
1842. 

' Cf. Comparetti, "Vi^lio nel Medio Eto, L 100, 104. Livomo, 
i8T2. 
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plain of those that devote themselves entirely to secular 
and pagan science, discard divinity, and prefer the fables 
of antiquity to sacred history. The French chronicler, 
Radulphus Glaber, tells, under the year looo ("Histori- 
amm," lib. ii,, cap. 12), of a certain Vilgardus at Ravenna, 
who had devoted himself entirely to the study of grammar, 
" as, indeed, it was always customary among die Italians to 
n^ect the other arts, and cultivate only that one " : demons 
had then appeared to him one night in the shapes of Virgil, 
Horace, and Juvenal, thanked him for devoting such loving 
care to their works, and for spreading their fame, and pro- 
mised him that he would share in the latter. This had 
made him proud, so that he had taught many doctrines 
against Christianity, and had maintained that absolute cred- 
OKe must be given to the words of the poets. Finally, he 
had been condemned by the Bishop Peter as a heretic 
"Then," closes the chronicler, "others appeared in Italy 
who shared in this fearful error, and likewise met their death 
by fire or sword." From this it appears that some were 
akeady &lled with a passionate idolatiy for antiquity, which 
was persecuted by the Church as dangerous. But the best 
testimony to the continuance of these studies in Italy is sup- 
plied by two hterary productions, a poem and a history, which ] 
are entirely imbued with their spirit. The Panegyric on 
the Emperor Berengar by a poet who remains anonymous, 
but was undoubtedly a Lombard, and who describes himself 
in the proline as being but one of many who then devoted 
themselves to the art of poetry, was written during the life- 
time of its hero, that is, between the years 914 and 924. In "^ 
hexameters that are not unskilful and mostly correct, though 
the style is frequently laboured and obscure, the author 
celebrates the emperor as a hero of antiquity ; he quotes 
Homer and Virgil, everywhere imitates the classical epics in 
invocations, similes, descriptions and speeches, and even 
inserts into his poem verses and longer passages, which are 
literally borrowed from Virgil, Statius, and Juvenal. We 
iho find here already that ostentatious show of Greek words 
so frequent among the Latin poets of the Middle Ages ; the 
whole poem beajs a Greek superscription.' An equally 

' E. DUmmlei, " G«sta Berengnrii InipeiBtoiis." Halle, 1871. 
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surprisit^ knowledge of the classical authors is displayed t^ 
I the somewhat later histoiian Liutprand (d. in 97a as Bishc^ 
of Cremona), who described the storms and crimes of those 
wild times with the sharp eye of a man of the world, and 
mth a keen sense of actuality. In his principal work, which 
narrates the events from 888 till 950, he now and again, 
and sometimes at the most unsuitable passages, changes 
over from prose to verse in various metres, following in this 
the example of Boethius's " Consolatio." He, too, likes to 
quote pieces of the old poets, mingled with sayings from the 
: Bible, knows classical history and mythology, gives things 
' their classical names (always, for example, caUing the Saracens 
of Africa Pceni), everywhere parades his knowledge of Greek, 
which he had acquired at Constantinople on the occasion of 
his Sequent embassies, and hkewise gives his book a Greek 
I tide, " Antapodosis " ("Repayment"), as his history was to 
be a judgment of his enemies, Berengar of Ivrea and his 
wife Willa.' 

While the panegyric on Berengar and the writings of 
liutprand represent the efforts of the schools, we have a 
remarkable remnant of the popular poetry of this period in 
^ the rough poem which relates and laments the capture of the 
Emperor Lewis II. by Adalgisus, the ruler of Benevento 
(871). The verse is the trochaic catalectic tetrameter of the 
Roman soldier-songs, but treated almost throughout as a 
rythmical (accentuated) verse, and even as such not regularly : 

Aadite onuies fines teirx errore (L hoirore?) cum tristitia. 
Quale scelus fiiit factum Benevento civitas. 
Ludhuicum compreaderaat sanclo, pio, augusto, 
Beneventani se iidunanmt ad unum consilium . . , ," 

In the endings of the words, in the use of the cases with- 
out flexional distinctions, in the employment of the pronoun! 

' Micne, " Patrolr^ia," Ser. Lat., t. 136. The SappMc Cannen on 
the Bi^op Adalhaid of Verona (cf. DUmmler. 1. c, p. 134 ff.) shows 
how skilfully writers could still handle the classical metres. 

' Du M^ril, "Poesies populaiies ant^rieuies au XII' si^e," Pans, 
184^, p. 364 ff. It is a carmeu alphabelicurn, that is to Say, eacb 
section of three verses begins with a letter according to the order of the 
alphabet. This proves that the poem has come down incomplete, and 
that the last two verses, which begin with a J, are out of their placi^ 
and should come at the close of the emperor's speech. 
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land numerals as articles and the like, the langu^je is already 
[Italian in many respects, though Italian used but cautiously 
as yet At any rate it is dear that Latin, though no longer the 
speech of everyday life, was still understood without difficulty 
by the people in this deteriorated and vulgarised form. 
.Still, it is doubtful whether we are therefore justified in 
assuming Uie existence in these early times of a rich litera- 
ture of Latin popular poetry now lost, as some bterary 
historians have done. The other poem which is generally 
quoted as a relic of this hterature, the Summons to the 
defenders of Modena to maintain vigilance when the town 
was besieged by the Hungarians (924)' has aheady a very 
different character, and testifies to no slight culture on the 
part of the author, in thought and form. In other wridngs 
people have thought they recognised the traces of old epic 
sot^s. In the first half of the eleventh century, a monk 
of Novalese, at the foot of Mont Cenis, wrote in barbarous 
Latin the history of the monastery, and introduced into his 
childishly simple account all kinds of legendary traits.' Here 
we find the history of Walter of Aquitaine, which is for the 
greater part borrowed from the Latin poem written in Ger- 
many, but contains additions concemmg the later years of 
the hero, his entry into the monastery of Novalese, where he 
fiUs the humble office of gardener, the re-awakening of his 
old love of war, when the monastery is pillaged by the 
soldiers of King Desiderius, and the terrible injuries he 
inflicts on his enemies with a stirrup and the bone of a cal^ 
for want of other arms. We are told of Charles the Great 
and the end of the Lombard rule, of Charles's victory over 
the robber Eberardus, of the Lombard minstrel who, dancing 
, and singing before the King of the Franks, offers to point 
out to him the safe approach into the country, of the 
treachery and death of the daughter of Desiderius, of the 
^gantic Algisus (Adelchi), who on horseback lays low his 
enemies widi an iron club, the rings on whose arms touch 
Charles's shoulders, and who, at table, crushes the bones 
and swallows the marrow like a lion. These tales of the 
mcHik are without doubt based on Uving tradition and 
testify to the existence of popular l^;ends in Northern Italy ; 

' DnH^ril, "Po^esi>opaI>iresant^rieaie5ai]XII*siicle,"p. 268 ff. 

' "ChtOTikon NonUiciense, Honmnenta Germanioe," Script vii 73, 
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but whether these were ever clothed in poetic form, and, 
so, in what language, we do not know. 

With the eleventh century begins a revolution in th 
intellectual life of Italy. The political relations enter agai 
into a more settled state. It is true that the union of th 
nation is not effected, but in its stead the power of the con 
munes develops together with the fertihsing action of libert; 
and with the want of a more able administration of th 
state — a want that rouses the intellectual faculties of th 
citizens. The conflict for great interests, the struggle b« 
tween Emperor and Pope, violently moves men's minds, an 
calls for intellectual weapons. The conquest of Sicily b 
the Nomians, the sea-fights of the Pisans and Genoes< 
and the expeditions to the East bring Christendom int 
closer contact with the Mussulmans and make them at 
quainted with their civilisation. 

Through the efforts of Otto the Great Italy was agaii 
united under one sceptre, but without enjoying pohtical in 
dependence; the imperial crown and the kingdom of Italj 
belonged to Germany, and Italy, which was nominally th( 
ruling country, was in reality a subject province. This cod 
tinued to be the lasting contradiction between the ok 
idea of the Roman Empire and the actual state of afTaiis 
The young Emperor Otto III. wished to put an end tt 
this. Filled with the notions of classical literature intt 
which he had been initiated by his master Gerbert, and a 
the same time burning with religious ardour, he determina 
to make the Roman Empire really what its name implied, 
and to take up his residence in Rome ; but he soon die4« 
and none of his successors was inclined to take up again hi* 
fantasric plan. In the meantime the distant empire wat 
not able to check for any length of time the aspirations of th6 
nobles. The Emperor was perhaps respected when close at 
hand ; but as soon as he returned to Germany, the princes, 
bishops and towns pursued their own interests. In opposi- 
tion to Henry II., a native King, Hardouin of Ivrea, was sel 
up. Finally, all the elements hostile to the Empire became 
centred in the Fope. In Rome the old causes of discontent 
went on with few interruptions — the power over the Papal 
See exercised by the Counts of Tusculum, the descendant^ 
of the family of Alberic, the immt»ality of the Popes and 
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he deposition of and opposition to several that had been 
pected. At last Henry HZ. dealt firmly with this net-work 
^ impure pas^ons, set up four Gennan Popes one after an- 
Kber, fre^ the Papal See from party influences, and le- 
erred for the £mperor the right of taking part in the 
lections of the Popes and of confirming them. It was, 
towever, just by these means that the foundations of the 
Domentous struggle between the spiritual and secular powers 
tere laid. With the recovery of her dignity, the Church 
ttined more and more authority, and began to strive for 
somplete independence, and then for the rule of the world, 
rhis movement was led by Htldebrand, as counsellor of 
[.eo IX. (from 1059) and of his successors, and was con- 
linued by him as Pope Gregory VII. (1073 — 1085). The ' 
londs which linked the clergy to the world and made them \ 
lerve its interests, were loosened by the prohibition of | 
timony, of the marriage of priests and of lay investitures, ', 
tod by conferring on the cardinals alone the right of 
Choosing the Pope, without any interference on the part ■ 
tS Emperor or people. By thus freeing and secluding 
herself, the Church raised herself above all worldly power, 
irhich could not be anything without her consecration, 
Ind could lawfully exist only through her instrumentality. 
Innovations of such harshness, an undertaking of sudi 
pgantic boldness, at first met with the most violent oppo- 
ntion even in Italy itself; and yet the ideal of Gregory 
uid his successors was deeply rooted in the thoughts and 
feelings of the Italian people. Through it the Papacy in- 
herited the Roman idea of a world monarchy whidi men's 
r' ids could not get rid of; first this monarchy i^peared 
be renewed in the shape of the Empire, and now the 
Papacy and Empire fought for its possession the fiercest 
battle of the Middle Ages. However, the Pope's was a 

r' itual power. He would not suffer the growth of a power- 
fore^ rule in Italy, but at the same time he himself 
could not become the sovereign of the- country, nor could 
Ik do anything beyond keeping up the incessant factions 
ud struggles. In his most immediate neighbourhood bis 
Uthoiity was least respected : at Rome he was not able to 
tombat the intrigues of the nobles and the rebellions of the 
people. The mighty Gregory himself, whose word shook 
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the world, was forced to fly from the city owing to the stat 
of revolt, and to die in exile. With the help of their secula 
allies, the Popes succeeded in breaking the power of th' 
Emperors in Italy ; but they did not supplant them, did no 
attain the desired supremacy for any length of time, nor 3 
deed ever entirely, but were themselves finally overcome bgj 
Other temporal rulers. 

Out of the decline of the imperial power arose a ne» 
political oi^anism, that of the free communes, which dis- 
played an abundance of strength and vigour, and in which 
were laid the foundations of the first great period of Italian 
literature and art, but which contained, at the same time, in 
their isolation and their municipal ^oism, the germs of cor- 
ruption. The free commune, as opposed to the feudal 
system, the prevailing form of constitution in the Middle 
Ages, appeared in Italy earlier than in any other European 
country. In the period of anarchy in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, during the endless struggles for the throne and the 
invasions of the Saracens and Hungarians, the towns b^;an 
to acquire greater importance; their walls offered secure 
shelter, and they became a refuge for the remnants of civili- 
sation, for industry and commerce. Slowly and secretly was 
formed the independent constitution of the community ; its 
representatives, probably derived from the institution of the 
sheriffs (Judiees) of the old German law, kept on extending 
their authority, and gradually transferred to themselves the 
magisterial rights from the counts and bishops who had 
exercised them. 

At the beginning of the twelfth century most of the towns 
of Lombardy were in full possession of their liberty. At 
their head were magistrates, who bore the title of consuls ; 
and, in addition to these, a co'incil of distinguished men and 
the assembly of the citizens {Farlamentum), summoned only 
in exceptional cases, took part in the government The office 
of the consuls was not everywhere the same, their numbCT 
varying (between five and twenty), as also their term of office 
(generally a year) ; but everywhere the use of this classical 
name testifies to the completion of the new constitution, anj 
to the consciousness of its independence. The Italian com- 
mune did not spring from the municipality of ancient Rota& 
and so the name of its magistrate did not rest on an old 
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uindition. However the communes, in the form they had 
X)w assumed, recalled the old Roman republic, which was 
^kesent to men's minds as the ideal of Uberty and power, and 
jrluch it was hoped to revive also in that name. 
f In this way the classical ideas everywhere influenced the 
[political developments of Italy, the empire, the papacy, and 
fthe municipalities; everywhere, in spite of the great differ- 
' ences, there was felt to be a link with the ancient state of 
; things, and as every prc^essive step was made men looked 
back to that time of incomparable power and greatness, as if 
; they had now, after the dark period of bondage under the 
barbarian yoke, again found their true national institutions. 
And having won their liberty, the towns defended it in a 
, heroic struggle. When Frederick I., without regard for the 
existing conditions, enforced the old imperial rights again to 
their full extent, when he put down all opposition with an 
iron hand and destroyed tfie revolted Milan, and when his 
|Hxx:urators andfiodesld then exercised an oppressive and un- 
bearable sway, the great Lombard League was formed. In 
his struggle with the Emperor, the Pope recognised the com- 
munes as his mightiest allies, and became from that time the 
protector of municipal liberty. The conflict ended with 
Frederick's defeat at Legnano (1176). The Peace of Con- 
stance (1183) confirmed the independence of the cities; 
the emperor retained some prerogatives, but only in 
theory. 

This hberty, however, which the Italian cities had ob- 
tained, was municipal, not national ; the supremacy of the 
Empire was not disputed, and no one in those days thought 
of the independence of Italy. The patriotism which those 
stni^les called forth was intended by each individual only 
for bis own city, not for the country : a national feeling did 
not as yet exist in Italy. People imitated Rome, strove for 
fame and power, but each of tibe small republics worked for 
itself. And so the result was not the strengthening and union 
of the nation, but, on the contrary, a splitting-up into isolated 
divisions, which could not fail to be attended by the most 
pernicious consequences sooner or later. The Lombard 
Le^ue, that had held together for fifty years, was broken up 
, as soon as the common danger was at an end. The com- 
mones soon fought against one another. The strot^er en- 
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deavoured to crush the weaker, in order to ext^d their own 
territory; some stood by the Emperor, the others by the 
Pope, and a medley of cruel and pitiless feuds rent Italy 
asunder. Added to this came the divisions in the cities 
themselves, the stni^les of the parties, which finally led to 
the most oppressive, tyrannical rule, bringing to a speedy 
termination this brilliant, though still barbarous period of the 
Italian republics. In Northern Italy this took place as early 
as in the thirteenth century. In Tuscany the development was 
slower ; the powerful Margraves maintained their rights longer, 
and the communes were surrounded by great feudal families, 
who made it more difficult for them to extend their territory. 
Though the cities of Tuscany, and especially Florence, did 
not attain the importance of the Lombard cities till later, 
they were able on that account to maintain their independ- 
ence for a much longer period. 

While the old Roman liberty seemed to be reviving under 
new forms in the communes of Northern and Central Italy, 
a remarkable attempt was made in Rome itself to set up a 
real Roman republic in its former state. Here not only did 
there remain nothing of the ancient insritutions, but under 
the Papal rule not even analogous systems could gain 
ground, as was the case in the dominions of the bishops and 
counts. To a greater extent than elsewhere the classical 
ritles continued to be used, but they had entirely lost their 
former s^nification. The wild and warlike nobles called 
themselves as a body senatus; this designation was also 
applied to women, and the title of senatrkes was hereditary 
in the family of Alberic. Later on the great barons called 
themselves eonsules, also without holding any special office. 
In the year 1143 th<e people rose against the nobles and the 
pope, in one of those transitory fits of patriotic and classical 
enthusiasm for the ancient fame of the all-powerful city, 
which frequently recurred from time to time. The agitation 
differed in character from the earlier one under Alberic. In 
the two centuries that had passed since then, the knowledge 
of antiquity had progressed j formerly men were satisfied 
with an independent government of the nobles, now ttie 
people were to rule, and a senate of twenty-five members was 
constituted on the Capitol. The monk Amaldo of Brescia, 
a pupil of Abelard, full of noble zeal, preaching the reform 
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of the Church, the purity of morals, and the poverty of the 
deigy, took the lead of the movement. For the new free 
constieution they sought the protection of the Emperor, 
whose rights they thought they were defending ; die Republic 
wrote to Conrad III. (1149), and called on him to take pos- 
session of Rome, the capital of the world, and from there 
to rule .over Italy and Germany. In the year 1152 there 
was a fresh rising. Two thousand of Amaldo's followers 
leagued together, and modelled the constitution still more 
closely on the type of that of ancient Rome, with a hun- 
dred senators and two consuls ; and as the Emperor did 
not heed their invitations, they also thought of placing at 
the head of the state an Imperator chosen by themselves. 
When Frederick I. then appeared, the ambassadors of the 
tenatus populusgue romanus came before him with grandilo- 
quent and presumptuous language ; but he scoffed at their 
hollow phrases, and delivered Arnaldo into the power of 
Pope Hadrian IV., who had him burnt. Thus ended this 
noble dream of a free Roman state ; it was based on anti- 
quarian and fantastic aspiradons, seeking satisfaction in ex- 
temal display, in names and phrases, without heeding the 
petdness of the things as they really were, which contrasted 
strangely with the forms in which they were clothed. But . 
this unsuccessful effort to introduce the ideas of antiquity 
into contemporary polidcs serves to characterise the spirit 
of those times. 

Hie great maritime cities shared largely in the glory 
of Italy in the Middle Ages, on account of their bold ' 
voyages and their expeditions against the Saracens of 
Spain and Africa. Foremost among them were those cides 
d the South that had remained Greek but were almost in- 
dependent — Gaeta, Naples and Amalfi ; allied with the Pope, 
diey defeated the Mussulmans at Ostia in 849 and at the 
Garigliano in 916. As early as in the second half of the 
tenth century the Pisans did not confine themselves to 
defensive tactics, and attacked the enemy in Sicily. The 
liberation of Sardinia by the Pisans and Genoese (1015), the 
first example in the West of a lat^e expedition against the 
Saracens, made the Italians masters of the Mediterranean. 
The landing in Africa and the capture of Bona (1034), 
caused much exdtement in the whole of the West as a 
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triumph of Christendom over lElam.' These were followed 
by other glorious feats of arms of the Fisans, partly in alli- 
ance with the people of Genoa and Amalfi; especially 
notable are the occupation of Mehdia, the capital city of 
Northern Africa (1087), which forced the Arabian ruler 
to make a humiliating peace, and the conquest of the 
Balearic Isles after an obstinate stru^le (iri3-iii4). 
Venice, which was to become the most important of these 
maritime republics, and such a factor in the political life 
of Italy, came on the scene later, and gave for the first 
time proof of her great power in the crusades. In all these 
stn^gles against the Saracens, the interests of rel^on 
and those of commerce were from the beginning mixed 
together in a peculiar manner, and the former yielded more 
and more to the latter ; the subjugation of tracts of land 
and the setting up of factories became the main object 
And so the Italians took part in the crusades in a different 
spirit to the other nations. Already more enlightened, 
and occupied with the development of their municipal 
liberty and with the increase of their wealth, they were 
prompted to go to the East, not so much by religious feeling, 
by a spiritual longing to see the Holy Land, or the quest 
for wonders and adventures, as by the desire to attain ptdi- 
tical and commercial advantages. 

Here, again, it was no national spirit that animated the 
enterprises of the maritime cities. Just as the communes in 
general, so, too, each of them individually, thought only of 
the extension of their own power; the great successes 
were the cause of je^ousy among tiie republics, and the 
rivalry of their interests brought about <Ussension. TTius 
immediately after the first great victory, the capture of 
Sardinia, the allies disputed as to the possession of the 
island. The enmity continued, and led to the long and 
fierce war between Genoa and Pisa, in which the latter city 
eventually suffered defeat. This was followed by the endless 
struggle between Genoa and Venice, which broke out again 
and ag^n, and occupied the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. Thus it was the destiny of Italy, that, for want of a 
united government, each political force should become the 
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source not of a common -and lasting power, but of one 
simple after another. 

The destinies of the South had in the meantime taken 
quite a different course to those of Northern and Central 
Italy ; while the latter territory was governed by a municipal 
constitution, a strong feudal monarchy arose in the former. 
Bands of Noimans, that had appeared since 1017, took 
advantage of the state of confusion arising from the 
struggles between Greeks, Lombards and Saracens. Thus, 
from being bold adventurers, by dint of force and cun- 
ning they gradually came to be rulers of the southern 
continent under the guidance of the princes of the house of 
' Hauteville. Quickly they became nationalised, and were no 
k>nger regarded as foreigners. They had brought with them 
from France the constitution of their country, and founded ^ 
their state on the feudal system, which had never reaJly 
taken root in the rest of Italy. Pohtical considerations 
induced them to acknowledge the supremacy of the Church, ' 
a step which was the source of great danger to the State in 
later ages. But the support and consecration of the Pope 
gave their wars of conquest the stamp of crusades, llie 
long stru^le also in Sicily was in the nature of a crusade : 
Count Roger, in the course of thirty years of inde^igable 
energy{io6i-io9i),snatchedthe entire island from the power 
of the Mussulmans. Strong faith, together with valour and 
cunning, gained the Normans their victory. Count Roger, 
however, became very tolerant through being in constant 
contact with Greeks and Arabs, and, with his keen intellect, 
divining the real aims of the Court of Rome ; he did not 
interfere with the worship of the Mohammedan population, 
soon received numCTOUS Mussulmans into his army, and, it is 
said, even forbade their going over to the Christian faith. 
Duiii^ the reign of Roger II., who united under bis sway 
Ae island and the Norman portion of the mainland, and 
took the title of king (1130), Saracen soldiers, sailors and 
engineers were a strong support in the struggles against the 
barons and the Pope.' At Palermo the Court itself assumed 
an oriental aspect. Roger, a great king and statesman, pos- 
sessed at the same time an intellect that was eager for every 

1 Amari, I. c., p. 396 ff. 
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kind of knowledge. Favoured by him, the arts and sciences 
of the Mohammedans flourished again, aiter the storms of the 
wars of conquest. Magnificent palaces and ^rdens sprang 
up according to the taste of the East ; Arabian poets cele- 
brated the King, and the splendour of his Court; the 
learned Edrisi composed his gec^raphical work, the most 
important of the Middle Ages, in the execution of which 
the King took die keenest interest; and the Admiral 
Eugene translated the Optics of Ptolemy from Arabic into 
Latin. In the leigns of William the Bad and William 
the Good, the Mohammedan population diminished more 
and more ; Frederick II. put down the last of the rebels 
among their number, and transferred them to the military 
colony at Lucera in Apulia, where they could adhere to their 
faith without hindrance. But for more than a century the 
Italkns on the island had been in contact with a dvilisation 
that was richly developed, and at that time superior to 
their own : hence it did not fail to exercise effectual and 
fruitful influence. 

Roger II. called himself at his coronation Sialite atqut 
Italia rex ; but, though one of the most powerful princes of 
his time, he did not attempt to change the kingdom of 
Sicily into a kingdom of Italy. He could not hope to be 
equal to the triple opposition of the Pope, the Communes, 
and the Emperor, and directed his designs agiunst the South 
and East instead. Henry VI. united the Empire with the 
throne of Sicily, and the combination of these two procured 
for his son Frederick II. a position such as no niler in 
Italy had enjoyed since Otto the Great. Added to this, 
be was no foreigner, but an Italian bom, and had his resid- 
ence in Italy itself. The opportunity of forming the whole 
country into one State seemed at last to have come, and 
Frederick wanted to take advantage of it. But it was too 
late. As usual the Papacy opposed him, hurled the ban of 
excommunication and the decree of deposition against the 
Emperor, and found allies in the Guelph communes and the 
smsjl dynasties of Lombardy, in rebellious vassals in the 
kingdom of Sicily, and in the German princes. Frederick 
for his part meant in all earnest to destroy the secular power 
of the Pope, and to make Rome subject to himself in reality, 
The fresh and terrible struggle between Church and Empire 
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that followed brought about the fall of the House of Hohen- 
staufen. And with that dynasty disappeared the last prospect 
of the revival of political unity, and Italy remained at the 
close of the Middle Ages in its old state of division. 

The causes which, after the eleventh century, brought 
about a fresh intellectual movement, were for the most part 
at work in the other countries of Europe as well as in Italy, 
and led, in the twelfth century, to a period of considerable 
culture, though differing from ours, to a Pie-Renaissance 
that already studied antiquity, but reproduced it in a form 
that was biae and distortoi, and transformed by contempor- 
ary ideas. But the Italians were in advance of the other 
nsUions in taking up scientific studies again with more vigour ; 
the beginnings of these we already find among them towards 
the middle of the eleventh century. One reason for this is, 
without doubt, as Giesebrecht pointed out, the continuance 
of a stronger classical tradition, the predUection with which 
men had cultivated grammatical studies, and had thus kept 
up at any rate a superficial knowledge of the authors. But, 
besides this, classical culture could not fail to be revived 
more easily and quickly, and to influence the ideas of the 
time, in the land in which it had sprung up, and in which 
the ruins of its mighty monuments appealed to the imagina- 
tion of new generations more powerfully than anywhere else. 
Another point in which the Italy of that day differed from 
the other Western countries, was the greater diffusion of 
culture, the benefits of which were shared not only by the 
ciei^, but also to a certain extent by the laity, Ratherius 
of Verona mentions private schools as well as the schools at- 
tached to cathedrals and convents, and documents contain the 
names of teachers without any clerical title. The German 
Wippo, in his panegyric on Henry III., exhorts the Emperor 
to ui^e, in Germany also, the nobles to send their sons to 
sdiool, and to have them imbued with literan*' cdlt^re and 
with a knowledge of the laws, !CS had formerly been the case 
in Rx>me, and as was still customary among the Italians : 
Hoc« 



It is true that the results of this important difference do not 
show themselves till later ; at the beginning, literary acdvity 
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is in Italy, too, to be found only amoi^ the clet^, and it 
is chiefly the monasteries that are the true seats of learning. 
The venerable old abbey of Monte Cassino, founded in 
529 by S. Benedict, as one of the chief centres for the 
monastic life of the West, destroyed in 589 by the Lombards, 
rebuilt in 718, again destroyed by the Saracens in 884, 
and restored about 950, developed a great artistic and 
literary activity under the rule of the excellent abbot, 
Desiderius (from 1057), who afterwards became Pope 
Victor III. The monastery and church were splendidly 
renovated with old Roman marble pillars, Greek mosaics, 
and valuable bronze doors. Manuscripts were carefully 
copied and adorned with miniatures. The monks, Alphantis, ; 
who became later Archbishop of Salerno (1057-1085), and \ 
Gdferius, treated reUgious subjects in the metres of ancient ; 
lyrical poetry, and with a perfection of form and purity of ' 
language that deserve the greatest admiration for those ' 
times ; in Alphanus there are imitations of Vii^il, Horace, ' 
Ovid, and JuvenaL Another monk, Amatus of Salerno, : 
wrote (about the year 1080) the history of the Norman 1 
conquest, which has been lost in the Latin original, and | 
is preserved only in an Old French translation. Con- : 
stantinus Afer of Carthage, who, havii^ in the course of 
long travels in the East, become master of the learning of ] 
the Arabians, fled about the year 1077 from persecutions in ■ 
his country and entered the monastery of Monte Cassino. j 
He translated medical works from Arabic and Greek into 
latin, and in this way, considerably furthered, as it seems, | 
the beginnings of the medical school at Salemo. Pandulphus 
of Padua composed a large number of works on astronomical 
subjects. Finally the favourite studies of the Italians, 
grammar and rhetoric, are represented by Alberic, a man of 
unusual versatility, who also wrote theological works, verses in 
classical form, and popular rhythms, treatises on music and 
astronomy. In his " Rationes Dictandi," and in the " Brevi- 
arium de Dictamine," he evolved for the first time the new 
theory for handling artistically the epistolary style, with its 
five divisions of the Salutalio, Captatio btnemUntice, Nar- 
ratio, Petitio, and Conclusion which remained for centuries 
the basis of the precepts in the epistolary guides. His 
familiarity with the writers of antiquity is seen especially in 
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another little book, the"FIoresRhetorici;" or, "Dictaminum 
Radii," which contains the rules for composition and style, 
and takes examples from Virgil, Ovid, Horace, Terence, 
Peisius, Lucan, Cicero, and Sallust. 

A similar period of scientific activity began in Lombardy 
simultaneously with that in Southern Italy. Parma was 
renowned as a seat for the study of the liberal arts, and the 
schoob of Milan were also in high repute. To these parts 
belongs Anselm the " Perapetician," as he called himself in 
the " Rhetorimachia," the only one of his works that has been 
preserved. This treatise gives us several details concerning 
his life. Bom near Pavia, of noble family, he was a pupil of 
the "philosopher" Drt^o, who taught in Parma, became 
member of the cle^y of Milan, went later to the court of the 
Emperoi Heniy III. in Germany, and entered his chapel. 
He shows acquaintance with philosophy and theology, with 
jurisprudence and grammar ; but his diief study was rhetoric. 
He had written a compendium of this science, entitled "De 
materia artis," which has been lost, and it was as an exem- 
plification of the rules laid down in this work that the 
"Rhetorimachia" was intended to serve. This book was 
dedicated to the Emperor Henry, and composed between 
1046 and 1056.' It is an imaginary rhetorical confutation in 
three books ; the author pretends that he is attacked in a 
pamphlet by his cousin Rotilandus, and shows all the 
rhetorical errors that occur in this imaginary treatise, defends 
himself and the clergy of Milan, and hurls back at his accuser 
the charges of immorality. Thus he finds an opportimity of 
showing his dialectical skill ; he makes use of subtle aiga- 
mentations and sophisms, and adopts a style of diction 
which is heavy, twisted, and frequently obscure, but correct, 
and which often passes over into rhythm and rhyme. His 
learning is drawn principally from the Rhetoric "ad Heren- 
nium," and from Cicero's " De Inventione." The book is 
filled with a strong consciousness of the author's own worth, 
with deep confidence in the power and dignity of the art 
with which he feels himself imbued, and with a proud 
mthusiasm for learning. Characteristic is the very idea of 
making himself the object of the apologetic work, and of thus 
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gaining an opportunity for immoderate self-praise. At the 
very outset of this scientific movement its representatives are 
filled with a high opinion of their own worth, tf^ether with ' 
a keen desire for fame and applause. This is nothing but 
the easily conceivable pride of men who have been the first, 
after a long period of intellectual darkness, to amass labo- 
riously a treasure of knowledge, and who, in the general 
ignorance, look on the rest as far beneath themselves; and 
so it became the natural feeling at the' time of the Renais- 
sance, as it appeared later on in such pronounced form 
among the humanists. How grandiloquent are the words 
with which the monk Alberic bids us pay attention to his 
treatise on rhetoric, which now spears to us such a slight 
things and which in those days was such a great performance : , 
" May the new nectar flow nowhere in vain ; touched by 
Phoebus's ray, may the spirit let flowers blossom forth. ' 
Here Alberic soars aloft, here he hopes for the palm ; here 
may his adversary be ^lent and dumb, wonder, and be con- i 
founded." Anselm the Peripatician boasts- that the whole ; 
of Italy is resounding with his name ; that fhince and Ger- ! 
many rejoice at his approach.' On his journey to the I 
Emperoi^s court he presented his work in the towns with a ] 
commendatory letter of his master Dn^o, amidst triumphs 
and applause. In a vision which he describes at the begin- | 
ning of the Second book, he lets the saints of Paradise and 
the three muses of Dialectic, Rhetoric, and Grammar stn^gle 
for the possession of him. He is in the Elysian fields, in the 
company of the blessed, but the muses endeavour to induce 
him to return to earth ; for he is their only shield, their only 
support among men, and when he shall be no more, none 
will rise again to equal him in these arts. Having wakened 
from his dream, he considers which he would have preferred, 
had he had the choice — the company of the muses or that of 
the blessed : he decides that he would have liked best to 
enjoy them both simultaneously : but, in the meantime, as 
eternal bliss on earth is impossible, he selects the muses. So 
we have here also a trait which puts us in mind of the later 
Renaissance : the knowledge of the Pagans is aheady brought 
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into compaiisan with the Paradise of the Christians, and no 
decision is come to. 

Yet another characteristic peculiarity that recurs amoif 
the later humanists, is found already in the literary life of 
those days, namely the pleasure taken in polemic, the 
jealousy among the writers, who wrangle round the little 
knowledge they have just acquired, and struggle for pre- 
cedence. In a letter to Drt^o, Anselm repUes in detail to 
his detractors and to those who are jealous of him, of whom 
some said that he was not capable of composing such a 
work, and that he had been helped in it, while others declared 
it to be superfluous, and others again suspected him of 
heresy and of having intercourse with demons, because he 
sought sohtude during his studies. We find similar complaints 
concerning jealousy and emnity in Alberic also, and later on 
in Petras Diaconus, and they are constantly repeated by the 
compilers of epistolary guides. And these latter then attack 
Alberic, too, although he is the real founder of their art, re- 
proaching him with superfluous accessories, or maintaining 
that they adhere more closely to the classical models than 
he does. 

Medieval Latin poetry was also for the greater part an 
exercise in grammar and rhetoric, an imitation of the 
authors that had been read, a repetition of formulas that had 
been learnt by heart ; and it is only rarely that any or^nal 
inspiration can be found. Of this ibe rehgious lyrical poetry 
shows most traces, as in the poets of Monte Cassino that 
have been mentioned, or in the hymns of Damian. To 
Northern Italy beloi^ a love poem in one hundred and 
fifty leonine dlstichs, doubtless composed by a priest, since 
it is entered on some empty pages of a Latin Psalter, and 
probably written about the year 1075, as Henry IV. 's defeat 
at the hands of the Saxons is alluded to : 



The poet converses with a girl on the banks of the Po : he 
extols her beauty, and promises her, in an endless enumera- 
(ioD, all the comforts, valuables and enjoyments she can 
wirfi for, as also the immortality that the old poets conferred 



* DUmmlei, "Aiuelni,"p. 94 ff. 
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on heroes and women, if she will only love him. Here 
everything is full of exa^eiations ; the author's imagination 
conjures up visions of untold wealth, which he lays at the 
feet of the loved one, and raises him above poets and gods, 
while he has still to struggle laboriously with the form. 

To the end of the eleventh and beginning of the twelfth 
centuries belong a number of more lengthy Latin poems on 
historical themes, dealing with contemporary subjects, poems 
in praise of princes and communes, and narratives of their 
mihtary achievements. The most perfect work of this kind, 
distinguished by the simphcity and clearness of the narrative 
and by the excellence of the hexameters, is the " Gesta Robati 
Wiscardi"' of Guilelmus Appulus; but it is probable that 
just this man was not an Italian but a Frenchman, and that 
the surname of Appulus referred only to the place at which 
he subsequendy Uved,* Far less polished is the "Vita 
Mathildis " of the monk DonJzo of Canossa, a panegyric chi 
the Countess of Tuscany, written during her lifetime, at the 
end of 1 1 14,' a vapid chronicle, lacking all art and ornament, 
written in rough verses and a careless style, with a special 
predilection for the affected use of Greek words. Equally de- 
fective is the form of an anonymous poem on the subji^ationof 
Como by the Milanese (1118-1127), written by an inhabitant 
of the former city.* The barbarisms, the bad grammatical 
mistakes and the great lack of clearness, which renders con- 
stant explanation necessary, testify to the low state of the 
writer's culture : still, there are touches of patriotic warmth 
here and there, especially towards the end of the poem, 
where the author bewails the misfortunes of his native town. 
The song in praise of Bergamo, composed between iin 
and 1129 in dull rhymed hexameters, by a certain Magister 
Moses ' (a grammarian, therefore), is of some interest owing 
to the fabulous account, that occurs at the end, of the origin 
of the city — one of those legends that all the more important 
of the Italian cities invented concerning their foundation. 

' "Mon. Germ. Script.", ix. 341. 

* Cf. Amari, " Storta. dei Moanlmani," iii. 32. 
' "Mon. Germ. Script.," xii. 348. 

* "DeBello Mediolaiieiwiuin ^versus Comeuses" Muiatori, "Rei, 
It. Script.," V. 413. 

' "De Laudibns Bergomi," Mnnttori, ih., 519< 
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According to this narrative, Brennus the Gaul was said to 

, have fortified Bergamo as the the chief citadel of his power. 

' But when the Romans had driven out this "Gallic pest," 

the senate, in order to insure security for the future, set up 

a presidency in the town, at the head of which was one of 

- the Fabii, one of that glorious race which fell for their 

country at the Cremeta, to the number of three hundred ; 

and then the grammarian goes on to sing the praises of this 

nobie Fabius, the first protector of his city, and extols him 

above ^neas, Cato and Cicero. These new communes, 

not satisfied with the protection of their patron saints, 

desired to derive theii nobility from the name of some 

&mous Roman, Greek, or Trojan. 

Two poems dealing with events of Pisan history contain 
more numerous classical elements than the works hitherto 
mentioned. In these the powerful and flourishing condition 
of the republic invited comparison, to a special degree, with 
ancient times. One of the two poems celebrates the 
victorious expedition of the Fisans to Africa in the year 
1087, in the popular measure of rhythmical and rhymed long 
verses with a sharp csesura, which were derived from the 
cataJectic trochfdc tetrameter, and which we already found 
in the song on the Emperor Louis H.' Several exaggera- 
tions which garnish the narrative, in the main historically 
c<»rect, tend to show that the author wrote some time after 
the events described. The expedition is represented as a 
crusade against the infidels, and brings about the liberation 
of a hundred thousand Christian prisoners ; Christ protects 
and leads ithe pious warriors, performs miracles for them, 
sends an angel to their aid, and causes the lions that have 
been let loose on them to turn against the Saracens them- 
selves. But at the same time the poet thinks of the war of 
Rome gainst Carthage, a war which Pisa had now taken up 
again with no less glory to herself. He begins his work with 
flie words ; 

IndTtonun Pisanoium sciipCurus bistoriun, 
Anhqnoiuin Roounoruni renovo memoriam ; 
Nftm extendit inodo Pisa Uudem admirabilein, 
Quam olim recept Roma vincendo Caithaginem. 
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Immediately afterwards God's miracle on behalf of Gideon 
is cited by way of compaiison, and, farther on, those Romans 
who took part in the expedition as allies of Flsa are said to ' 
revive the memory of Scipio. Ugo Visconti, the noble youth 
who falls in battle, is compared Sist with Codnis, and imme- 
diately afterwards with Christ, because he sacrificed himself 
for the good of the people, as they had done. This ingenu- 
ous and artless mingling of things classical and Christian, 
of Biblical images with those taken from the history and 
fable of P^an antiquity, which we already had occasion 
to remark in the poets of the Gothic period, such as 
Ennodius, is characteristic of the Latin poetry of the Middle 
Ages in general' 

We find the same thing again in the long poem, in seven • 
books, on the conquest of Siq Balearic Isles, written by a 
certain Laurentius Vemensis, that is, probably, of Vem in 
Tuscany, who was deacon of the Aichbishop Peter II. of 
Pisa, and himself present at the battles in company with the 
archbishop, as appears from several passages of the narrative. 
He b^ins his work in the style of the ancient epic poems, 
by aimouncing the argument : 

Anna, rates, populum, vindictam ccelitos actam 
Sciibimus, ac dnros tenx peta^que laboteg, 
Geiyonea vitos sese per rata tereotes, 
Maaronim stiagem, spoliata subactaqne regna. 

In describing the sea-voyage to the Balearic Isles, compari- 
sons with the Trojan war continually surest themselves to 
him. The relatives that remain behind lament the departure 
of the ships, as did formerly the Achaean women when the 
heroes left for Pergamum. In Sardinia the Pisans are 
received by King Constantine in the same way as the Danai 
at Aulis, and when the fearful tempest is depicted, against 
which the vessels have to struajle, the poet says that even 
the son of Laertes would have been terrUied at it In other 
passages we find comparisons with Cassar, with the Sabines 
robbed of their wives and lamenting, and the like. Every- 
where in this narrative, which, though monotonous and 

' Cr. Pannenbotg, in "Forschungen nxt dtschen. Gesch.," xi. 225; 
and Kuno Franck«, " Zur Geschichtc der laL Sdiulpoesie det la. und 
13. Jahrh.", p. 37. MUnchen, 1S79. 
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clumsy, is animated by religious enthusiasm in its descriptions 
of battles, we detect the poet's effort to employ the machinery 
of the ancient epic poems. He gives lists of troops in the 
manner of Homer's and Virgirs catalogues, and makes his 
personages deUver long, artificial speeches. He uses the 
names of the Roman deities, Phoebus and Titan, for the 
sun, and calls God Tonans or Astrtpotens rector. Objects 
are designated by the same names as in classical poetry : the 
wounded standard-bearer of the Fisans Is healed with P%onian 
heibs, and the shield is called septempUx iergum or sepUna 
terga. And scattered among these, we find again the names 
of Christ and of the saints, the captivity of the Christians 
among the Mussulmans is compared with that of the 
Jews in Egypt, and so on. The simple fact is that the 
author did not put a heathen construction on the classical . 
images and designations; they were empty forms, mere 
poetical ornaments, which could be employed for every 
object, and which appeared indispensable in poetry, because 
the models for all poetiy, the works of the ancients, con- 
tained them. Especially remarkable in this respect is the 
close of the sixth book. Here is related how tiie souls of 
the sidn Saracens descend to hell, and this (the Christian) 
hell is peopled with the personages of the classical lower 
world. In it Cerberus converses with Pluto, .iEacus and 
Rhadamanthus call on the king of the shades to receive the 
new arrivals worthily with his punishments, and the tortures 
conceived by the Christian imagination, such as beat and 
cold, food of vipers and toads, and poisonous potions, are 
joined to those invented by the classics, such as the un- 
quenched thirst of Tantalus. This transference of figures of 
ttie Pagan Tartarus to demons of the Christian hell became 
general ; we find it adopted also in later visions of the other 
world, and finally, in the most splendid manner and with a 
deeper meaning, in Dante's " Commedia." 

In the eleventh century theological and philosophical 
studies, till then neglected, came into great favour among 
the Italians, who, for a short period, even surpassed the 
other nations thfU had hitherto been in advance of them in 
these branches. The great movement in the Church which 
was due to Hildebrand, the fierce struggles for and against 
his innovations that raged round the investitures and the 
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supremacy of the spiritual power, finally the freshly kindled 
disputes with the Greek Church concerning the dogma <rf 
the Procession of the Holy Ghost, impelled men to study 
closely the questions of faith and the institutions of the 
Church and its history, thus producing learned theological 
writings, such as those of Alberic, of Monte Cassino, of S. , 
Anselm, Bishop of Lucca, of S. Bruno, Bishop of S^ni, 
of the Archbishop Grossolanus of Milaqi, and of the Arch- 
bishop Peter of Amalfi, 

The man who by his sermons and writings gave the most i 
effectual support to Hildcbrand in his work of reform was , 
S. Peter Damian, bom at Ravenna in the year 1006 ot ' 
t' 1007. First teacher of the liberal arts and of jurisprudence 
at Parma, then recluse in the hermitage of Fonte Avellana, 4 
near Gubbio, he was, in 1057, raised to the dignity of 
cardinal by Pope Stephen IX., against his will and after 
strenuous opposition, and was employed by hioi. and his , 
successors in the most difficult missions for putting an end 
to the disorders and for setthng the disputes of the Church, 
till his death, which occurred at Faenza in 1072, Peter 
Damian is the most zealous representative of the new ascetic . 
tendency which had emanated from the Abbey of Cluny, 
after a period of secularisation, and had been introduced into 
Italy especially by S. Romualdus. The goal it strove to attain 
, was the conversion of erring humanity, but chiefly the purifi- 
cation of the profaned Church. S. Damian is a preacher 
of penance, a pitiless accuser and judge of vice, which he 
depicted in terrible colours. The ideas of medieval ascetic- 
ism find in him their gloomiest expression. He believes 
the appearance of the Antichrist and the Day of the Last 
Judgment to be not far distant, and recognises this through 
the growing depravity of mankind. "As in a tempest," he 
says with powerful imagery, "the high sea is more calm and 
less dangerous, but along the coast the breakers dash up, 
so human corruption, now that the end of this world is draw- 
ing up near, is boiling up more wildly against its banks and 
making the waves of lust and pride tower on high (" Epist" i. 
15). In his sermons enjoining penance, in his letters and 
treatises he struggles unceasingly against the same enemies 
that Pope Gregory wished to root out, namely simony and 
the marriage and illicit intercourse of the priesthood. The 
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iK|:Iigent he endeavours to tenify through tales of sinners 
I who died suddenly and terribly, without having time for re- 
pentance, or by accounts of visions of the other world and 
of apparitions of the dead, which he repeats with'devout faith. 
The remedy against moral coiruption is, in his eyes, the 
mortification of the flesh ; he defends and praises physical ' 
penance, such as fasting, keeping silence, genuflexions, and 
above ^1, flagellation, in praise of which he composed a 
special treatise, and the practice of which he endeavoured to 
spread araong the monasteries. The hermit's life, which is 
entirely made up of these exercises, prayer and pious con- 
templation, he takes to be the highest state of perfection for 
mankind, the state in which the sou!, freed from alt earthly 
impurity, becomes ag^n more like its original image — 
God 

Damian is familiar with the secular learning of his time, 
quotes the classical poets, historians and philosophers, and 
employs the dialectics of the schools in his polemical writ- 
ings. However, this is, in his eyes, strictly subservient to a 
higher knowledge, and he wrote the famous words that 
plulosophy should be the handmaiden of theology : " Human 
science," he says, "when it is employed in treating sacred 
subjects, must not presume to play the part of the teacher, 
but must serve its mistress reaiWy like a handmaiden, so as 
not to go astray by wishing to be in advance " (" De Divina 
Omnipotentia," cap. 5). Worldly knowledge is, in his eyes, 
only a means to the end, a preparation for the better under- 
standing of things eternal, and, when comparing divine and 
secular wisdom, he sets small value on the latter, at times 
even despises it, and inveighs against those who cultivate it 
for its own sake, blaming those monks who "slighting the 
precepts of Benedict, rather occupy themselves with those 
of Donatus " {" De Perfectione Monachorum," cap. 1 1). In 
this respect, therefore, Damian is opposed to the classical 
studies of the time, which he allows to be only limited in 
value, though he takes part in them in no small degree. 
His true learning is in the dc^mas, the Fathers of the Church, 
and the Holy Scaipture. Here he has few equals. He shows 
great skill in that allegorical and mystical interpretation of 
passages of the Bible, practised since Ambrosius, which con- 
nects them with moral doctrines or with the destiny of the 
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human soul ; of this his sennons and letter? are full. Damian ' 
adopted this tropological or spiritual interpretation not alone 
for ^e Bible, but also for the fabulous medieval natural history ' 
of animals, devoting to this subject a special treatise, dedicated 
to the monks of Monte Cassino (" De bono rel^osi status 
ex variorum animantiuin tropologia "), which is accordingly | 
nothing more or less than one of the older allegorised 
bestiaries. For the theologian, nature transforms herself 
into a teacher of morals ; in Damlan's eyes, God gave each . 
animal its powers and properties merely with a view to j 
enabling mankind, by dint of contemplating and interpret- 
ing them, to derive precepts for the salvation of thetr own ' 
souls. ; 

What Damian has to say on the relations between the j 
si»ritual and temporal power is important ; he is the first to ' 
formulate more precisely the idea that they are mutually in- 
dependent of each other, and that the two spheres of authority 
** are to be kept apart " One cannot do without the other ; 
the priesthood is protected by the power of the State, and 
the State is supported by the sanctity of tbe sacerdotal office^ 
The King is girded with the sword, so that he may oppose 
in arms the enemies of the Church ; the priest devotes him- 
self to prayer, so as to make God propitious to the King and 
to the people. The former must weigh earthly matters in 
the scales of justice, the latter offer the water of God's word 
to those that thirst." These words he wrote to the young 
Emperor, Henry IV., at the same time exhorting him to put 
aside the anti-Pope Honorius ("Epist," vii. 3). Here 
Damian does not hold quite the same views as Hildebrand ; 
he was not endowed with that rigid consistency and inflexi- 
bihty, which he admired in his great friend, when he com- 
pared him with the north wind, and called him a "holy 
Satan." He hmiself is more inclined to invoke the aid of 
the Empire in the settlement of ecclesiastical disputes, and 
the precedence which he certainly wishes to secure for the 
Pope, is only that of respect. But it must be remembered 
that he did not live to see the most violent phase of the 
stru^le, and considered possible the close union of the two 
powers, which were t(^ether to guide the human race, each 
in its own way. Just as the offices of priest and king were 
united in Christ, so, too, it is to happen, through the bond 
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of mutual love, with the exalted persons of the spiritual and 
tonporal niler, "that the King is to be contained in the 
Pope, as the Pope in the King, but without prejudice to the 
pren^tives of the Pope. . . . He, as the father, is always 
to maintain the precedence, according to paternal right, and 
the King, as the only son, is to rest in the embraces of his 
love" (" Disceptatio Synodalis," conclusion). This inde- 
pendence and union of Church and Empire remaiaed the i^ 
ever unattainable ideal of the Middle Ages, 

Datnian's ecstatic religiousness sought to express itself 
also in poetic form ; in his hymns he adopts with ease and 
skill the ancient metres, but more frequently he employs 
rhythmical measures, and in those cases approaches the 
popular tone also by the simple way in which he expresses 
his feelings. Some of these songs are of real poetical beauty, 
especially the hynm " De Gloria Paradisi," which depicts 
the joys of the blessed in sonorous verses, and with rich and 
warm colours, such as the popular imagination derives from 
the choicest things on earth. 

Two other Italians of this period, whose names belong to 
the most celebrated in medieval science, Lanfranc and 
S. Anselm of Canterbury, spent all the later part of their 
lives in a foreign country, and it was not till they resided 
away from Italy that they began to occupy themselves with 
and to write on theology and philosophy. Lanfranc was 
bom in Pavia about the year 1005, of noble family, studied 
tite liberal arts and law in Bologna, acquired an unusually 
wide knowledge in these branches, and then crossed the 
Alps, in order to show his skill as lawyer and dialectician 
among other nations. He came to Avranches in Normandy, 
where a misfortune occurred to him that induced him to 
change his career. One day, on the road from Avranches 
to Rouen, he was robbed by highwaymen, and bound to a 
tree ; in this desperate position, with death before his eyes, 
he vowed to devote his fife to God. Having been liberated 
on the following morning by travellers, he entered the 
monastery of Le Bee, where he underwent the severest 
privations and castigations (1042).- But he was recognised 
as the great scholar; he opened a school (1046), which 
soon became famous, and to which those eager for know- 
ledge repaired in hi^e numbers from all parts, so that the 
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akibey, which had hitherto been poor, acquired wealA aii4 
impottance. He then became its prior. His great fame as 
a theolc^ian he won through his polemic ag»nst Beiengaj of 
Touts, in the dispute concerning transubstandation. Williaa 
of Normandy made him Abbot of St. Edenne, in Caen, and 
then, after the Conquest of England, Aichbishop of Canter- 
buiy. Thus be beoune, next to the king, the most powerfid 
and influential person in the country. He died in the yew 
1089. 

The importance of I^infranc lies less in his writmgs, than 
in his teaching in the school of Bee, which produced the 
greatest scholars of the age. To these pupils of his belonged 
Anselm, whose life took almost exactly the same course as 
that of his teacher and friend. A native of Aosta, he aJso 1 
came to Avranches, became a monk at Le Sec at the age o( 
twenty-seven, succeeded Lanfranc as prior, became abbot ctf 
the monastery (1079), and in 1093 was appointed to the 
Archiepiscopal See of Canterbury. In the dispute that arose 
around the investitures, Anselm foi^ht obsdnately for the 
independence of the Church, first against William II., then 
gainst Henry I. ; twice he was forced to abandon his see, 
and lived for several years in France, also visidng his native 
country, Italy. In i ro6 his reconciliation with King Henry 
took place, and three years after his return Anselm died 
(April zr, 1109). The great purity of his morals, his ardeitt I 
zeal for the good of the Church, his disinterestedness and 
the paternal kindness and severity with which he presided first 1 
over the monastery and then over the diocese, brought him | 
in his lifetime the fame of sanctity, which increased after his ' 
death. Tales were spread of miracles which he was said to 
have performed. His canonisaticn, however, did not take 
place till centuries later. 

S. Anselm left numerous theological and philosophical 
works ; with him, as was generally the case among medieval 
thinkers, philosophy is closely bound up with faith, nay, 
even springs from it. From Anselm came the famous credo 
ut inteliigam ; " I do not endeavour to understand in order 
to believe, but I believe in order to understand ; for 1 believe 
also this, that when I shall not believe, I shall also not 
understand" .(" Froslogion," end of cap. i.), But if we 
possess faith the saint thhiks, then we should also, sup- 
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ported by it, endeavour to attain knowledge : " Just as the 
true ordex of things requires that we should believe the ^ 
mysteries of the Christian religioii, before we can eicamine 
tt^m with our reason, so it appears to me to be negligence Co 
our part, if we do not, after being strengthened in our faith, 
endeavour to understand that which we believe." All the 
aigumentations of this philosophy, therefore, tend towards 
demonstrating the truth of die dogmas. Reason imagines 
it b free, and is bound all the while. It imagines th^ it 
will find in its own paths the same truths that faith teaches, 
and sees a wonder^ confirmation in this agreement; but 
from the very beginning it has its goal in sight, and 
laboriously endeavours to reach it by winding paths, by 
le^)s and violent methods, and the proof becomes subtle 
s(^histry. In the contradictions which spring from the 
articles of faith, unity, and trinity, creation from nothing- 
ness, predestination and the freedom of the will, and the 
like, reason twists about in all dir»:tions, and finally escapes 
through a play upon words, through a paralc^m, or con- 
fesses that this is the limit of knowlec^e, and that what 
appears to be inconsistent is really true, and this in spite 
of the fact that truth was always sought by eliminating the 
inconsistencies. In his " Monolc^um " Anselm apparently 
reconstructs the most diificidt portions of the dt^ma, ac- 
cording to purely critical reasons ^id a strictly philosophical 
method ; but in reality he bases his arguments on the double 
meaning of words, such as verbum, filius, spiritus, and the 
like. But in his enthusiasm for knowledge and understand- 
ing, he deceives himself, and his firm faith hides from him 
the defects of his logic Also the ontological proof foe 
the existence of God, based on the idea of Him as the most . 
perfect Being, which Anselm evolved and published in his 

■ " Proslogion," and which was found s^ain by Descartes five / 
and a half centuries later, is only a paralogism, by means y 
of which faith obtains what it desires, and with which it 1 
is therefore satisfied. Still, we have here an advance, in | 
comparison, for example, with Damian, the recognition cX Ji 
oeitaiQ claims of reason, a wider use of it in scientific re- ' 
■earch, though, after all, only as a secondary support of ( 

' fuih. This was the philosophy of the Middle Ages, the / 
be^nntng of the tendency which was called Scholasticism, [ 
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save that this latter introduced a more n^Iar and pedantic 
method, adopting the Aristotelian doctrines that bad in the 
meantime become better known. Anselm's theological meta- 
physics contain rather Platonic elements, which had beat 
transmitted to him by Ai^osline, Dionysius, Areop^ta, 
and Boethius. 

The philosophiccKheoli^cal movement which had been 
begun by scholars hailing from Italy, had its continuation in 
France, and not in Italy, where these sciences lost ground 
again for a time. Several Italians of the succeeding period 
who devoted themselves to them, taught away from their 
own country, as I^nfranc and Anselm had ^eady don& 
Gerard of Cremona (d. riSy), who rendered service to the 
progress of studies by his translations from the Arabic <rf 
Avicenna, and of Ptolemy's "Astronomy," acquired his 
learning in Toledo, and lived and wrote in that city. The 
famous Peter Lombard, the author of the theological i 
"Summa," which was generally used in the Middle Ages, ' 
and which he called " Liber Sententiarum," probably came 
from the neighbourhood of Novara, but soon went to France 
to finish his studies, became professor in Paris, then Bishi^, 
of the same dty (1159), where he also died in 1160. In 
France, and chiefly in Paris, theology and scholastic and 
mystical philosophy flourished in the twelfth century, while 
in Italy it was not till the thirteenth century that a brilliant 
revival awaited them through the labours of S. Thomas and 
S. Bonaventura. In the twelfth century, however, the sense 
for what is real and positive, peculiar to the Italians, again 
predominated among them ; men e^erly devoted them- ■ 
selves to the studies of medicine and law, which stand in I 
direct relation to practical life, and it was at this period that 
the schools of Salerno and Bologna, where these sciences , 
were taught, obtained their great renown throughout the ' 
whole of Europe. And at the same time the influence of | 
the laity also began, and the transition of learning from the I 
clergy to this body, which introduces the new period of 
intellectual life. 

But with jurisprudence the study of rhetoric and grammar ' 
was again combined. This was, howe^'er, carried on in a 
one-sided manner, for the practical needs of the senate and 
of the lawyer's office. And so it appeared to men of other I 
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countries that the Italians lacked all real interest in sci«ice. 
In the " Bataille des Sept Arts " of the Norman poet Henri 
d'Andeli, the Lomiarl (as the Italians were generally called t^ 
in France) appear as such representatives of rhetoric, who 
practise it only for gain, without any real love for iL 
Grammar and rhetoric were at that time essenllally intended 
to afford instruction in epistolary and documentary style, and 
a tai^e number of letter writers and books of formulas 
appeared, called "Artes Dictandi" or "Summse Dictanii- 
num," containing rules for composition and form, and collec- 
tions of examples. The works of Alberic, of Monte Cassino, 
who had given this art its new basis with his theory of the 
five divisions of the letter, were followed by those of men 
' like Albert of Samaria, who wrote between the years 1 1 1 1 
and II 19, Aginulf, Albert of Asti, and by several anonymous 
"Artes dictandi" in Lombardy. The Canon Hugo of 
Bologna, whose " Rationes Dictandi Fiosaice " were finished 
after 1 1 24, was a pupil of Alberic. Guide Faba, chaplain of 
S, Michael's in Bologna, wrote (c, 1229) his " Doctrina ad 
Inveniendas, Incipiendas et Formandas Materias," which is 
specially interesting from the fact that it contains for the first i^' 
time examples in the vulgar tongue. The greatest fame as 
grammarian at the beginning of the thirteenth century was 
enjoyed by Magister Boncompagno, from the ndghbourhood 
of Florence, who taught at the University of Bologna. He 
entitled his principal work " Boncompagnus " after himself; 
it was, as he informs us, read before the professors of this 
university on March asth, 1215, and crowned, as also later 
by the university of Padua, and was published in the year 
1226 (on March 3rst). In 1235 Boncompagno was stiU in 
Bologna ; later he went to the court of Rome, there to make 
his fortune, but was disappointed in his hopes, and became 
so poor that he died in a hospital at Florence. Boncom- 
pagno was an original character, a great scoffer, after the 
manner of the Florentines generally, as the chronicler Salim- 
benesays,whotellBseveralanecdotes and jests about him. He, 
too, was to a high d^ee filled with that exaggerated opinion 
of his merits which we found in Anselm the Peripatetic. In 
the dialogue between the author and his book at the begin- 
ning of the " Boncompagnus," he speaks of himself and of 
the importance of the science taught by him, and enumerates 
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the rest of his works, one of which he designates as the 
"Empress of the Ubml arts." In his boastings he ^aois 
himself above Cicero, who is not by any means a perfect 
model in his eyes ; he wishes to be original in his rhetoric, 
and, in the work called " Palma," he even maintains that be 
cannot remember ever to have read Tully, which is a distinct 
untruth, as he controverts him in another place, and blames 
him for unpractical rules and unclear expressions. He has 
also many complaints to make ag^st malevolent enemies 
and envious persons ; but he treats them with great hauglui- 
ness. At the close of the " Boncompagnus," he begs the 
reader to wish the author peace, " whom numerous scorpions 
tried to wound with theii poisonous tails, and behind whose 
back very many dc^s barked ; but, in front of his face, the 
lips of all the envious were dumb." To several of his books ' 
he gave high-sounding names: "Cedrus,""MiTra," "Palma," 
"Oliva," " Rota Veneris," "NotuheAureK," "Liber Decem 
Tabulanim." Reading these titles, we expect quite different 
matter to rules and examples for epistolary s^le. Still, it 
cannot be denied that the author had a vivacious intellect, 
and that he understood and took an interest in actual events, 
and in this way his mode of treatment compares favourably 
with the usual dryness of works of this kind. At times, by 
wa^ of illustration, he narrates experiences, anecdotical traits 
of himself and others, and gives valuable information con- 
cerning the customs of his time, as in the paragraph in the 
" Boncompagnus," longer than usual, concerning the use of 
funeral laments in Italy and elsewhere, or in the account of 
the coarse jokes which Guido Guerra, Count Palatine of 
Tuscany, permitted himself to perpetrate on some jongleun 
that came to him. 

Another result of the great historical events, and especially 
of the development of the free municipal constitutions, was 
the long series of chronicles, beginning with the close af the 
elevendi century. In the South the history of the Norman 
dynasty was told by Gaufredus Malaterra, by Alexander, 
Abbot of Telese, and by Romualdus, Archbishop of Salerno; 
while in the North, the older and younger Landulf described 
the events that had taken place in their native city of Milan, 
and Sire Riioul and Otto Morena of Lodi the wars with 
Barbaro£»a. Soon every town of some importance, as its 
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power increased, desiied the record of its deeds and fortunes 
to be preserved for the remembrance of posterity. The 
naost splendid work ofthisHdnd is the "AnnalesGenuenses,"' 
b^un in the year iioo by Cafaro, a man who himself 
played an important part in the public life of his town, 
luid who was several times one of the governing body. 
After he had had bis woi^ read to the consuls, it was at their 
command deposited among the archives of the Republic. 
After his death (1166) the consuls, one after the other, 
had the chronicle continued, so that it comes down to the 
year 1293, and thus comprises the history of almost two 
centuries written by eye-witnesses, this being the first in- 
stance of an historical work commissioned by the state, 
and composed under its direction. 

An attempt to pass over from the simple, unpretentious 
style of the chronicle, which only gives a list of facts, to 
the real art of writing history, we note for the first time, 
in two shorter works by Florentines, belonging to the first ^ 
half of the thirteenth century, in the"GestaFlorentinonim"' 
of Sanzanome, and in the " De Obsidione AnconEc Liber"' 
of the master Boncompagno, whom we already know. The 
model they try to imitate is, of course, again classical art 
The knowledge of grammar and of rhetoric, which they bad 
acquired in the schools, is made use of in the writing of his- 
tory. Sanzanome lets his personages make well-constmcted 
and pompous speeches; thus, for example, in the war against 
Fiesole, a noble Florentine speaks before the assembled 
council and the consuls, reminding them of their great 
ancestors, of the duties their Roman descent imposed on 
them, and among the people of Fiesole, a lawyer rises, and 
recalls to them the glorious descent of Italus, to whom the 
whole of Italy is indebted for her name, the great antiqmty 
of the city, the brave Catiline, and the like. In these ficti- 
tious speeches, the historical facts supply the material for 
practice in style, in the same way that it was usual in the 
schools to compose letters uid speeches on political themes, 
and to put them in the mouths of Emperors and Popes. 

• "Mod. G«nn. ScTiiil.,''xviu. 

* O. Haitwis, "QDellen und Forschungen cur altestea Gesch. der 
-J'*'"™""' (Matbnrg, 1875.) 

'" IS ft 
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However, this efibrt to adopt a litenuy form which does not ' 
grow out of the matter treated, but is only applied to it out- 
wardly, is detrimental to the subject proper of the history, ^ 
which cannot always be made to fit in with these forms, 

/ and thus the narrative becomes a meagre, incomplete, and 
abstract summary. To begin with, Boncompagno selected 
a theme which was closely circumscribed, and which fur- 
nished an exceptional opportunity for the introduction of 
rhetorical ornament, namely, the heroic defence of the people 
of Ancona, wh«] they were besieged in 1174 by Archbishop 
Christian of Mayence, the chancellor of Frederick I. An old ' 
man of Ancona, the Greek legate, Guglielmo Marcheselli of 
Fenara, and the Countess of Brettinoro, make long speeches, 
garnished with images and maxims, in order to fire the 
courage of the citizens. The old man b^jins with the words : 
"I call on you, ye men of Ancona, who have your or^;in in 
the noble stock of the Romans;" and farther on he quotes a 
passage from Terence. But, together with the classical 
quotarions. Biblical subject-matter is also introduced, accord- 

^ ing to the taste of the time. Remarkable in this work of 
Boncompagno is a passage in which the name of Italy is, 
perhaps, for the first time in a medieval historian, connected ' 
with some idea of national patriotism. Alter the author has 
related how the Venetians supported the chancellor, and how 
so many other Italians in the imperial army fought against 
the oppressed city, he laments this pernicious division, on 
account of the impression it would make on foreigners, and 
adds: "Nam opinio in banc me trahit sententiam ut non 
credam Italiam posse fieri tributariam altcui nisi Italicorum 
malitia procederet ac livore; in Legibus enim habetur: 
' Non est Provinda, sed Domina Provinciarum.' " In Italy 

j^the national idea was roused through the study of antiquity, 
and was at first merely an abstract conception, without 
reality, since a municipal constitution alone was reding 
supreme. And so, as Dante said, referring to the same 
phrase that was quoted by Boncompagno, the country re- 
mained for so many centuries — 

Non donna die piovincie, ma bordello- 
Latin poetry, which had, at the b^inning of the twelfth 
century, produced those historical works of which the form 
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was unpolished, but the contents not uninteresting, was 
but scantily cultivated in Italy in later ages. The verse 
chronicle was continued by Geoffrey of Viterbo, who, in his 
Universal History, written about the yeai 11 90, entitled 
" Pantheon," introduced among the prose sections numerous 
passages composed in a metre invented by himself (strophes 
of three hexameters, of which only the second and third 
ihyme).' In this same form is composed also the longer 
poem, " Gesta Frederici," a dry enumeration of events in a 
prosaic style. Geoffrey, by the way, was almost more of a' 
Gemnan than an Italian, lived constantly at the court of the 
Emperor, and appears not to have returned to his native 
city of Viterbo till he had grown old. A certain Master 
Peter of Eboli celebrated in distichs the subjugation of 
the kingdom of Sicily by Henry VI. It is a lK>mbasdc 
panegyric, which calls the Emperor not only CEesar and 
Augustus, but also Jupiter, and Tonans, or Sol, nay, even 
compares him with Christ, and extols his Cruelties as acts of 
justice. At the close the author, in a servile manner, 
petitions for a gift, at the same time presenting his book to 
the Emperor; this reward he appears to have obtained in 
the shape of a mill at EbolL He wrote between 11 94 and 
1 196, shows no sl^ht acquaintance with the classics, and 
mastery of language and metre, but often becomes clumsy 
and obscure in his efforts to be sublime and distinguished.' 
More worthy of attention is a didactic poem which enjoyed 
great popularity in the Middle Ages, was read in the 
grammar schools, and later translated into Italian, the 
" Elegia de Diversitate Fortunae et FhilosophiEe Consolatione" 
of Henricus Pauper, or Heniicus Septimellensis, as he is ' 
called, after his birthplace, Settimello, near Florence. The 
author fell from a state of happiness into poverty and misery, 
and seeks consolation in the wisdom which he had formerly 
imbibed in Bologna. In the poem he bewails his unhappy 
fate and the inconstancy of me Goddess of Fortune; she 
appears to him, and he disputes with ber without coming to a 
reconciliation. Thereupon Philosophy appears, accompanied 
by the seven Liberal .^^ts, and reproaches him for his &int- 

* "Mon. Genn. Scm)t.,"nii, 

* "Des M^isteis Petnis de Gbulo Liber ad honocem Augusti," 
benuugegeben von Ed. Winkelmaim, Leipzig, 1874. 
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heartedness. Tbe situation is the same as in the famous 
book of Boethius ; froiD him the author took the idea of his 
poem, but be proceeds independently in the workii^ out of 
the details. Remarkable is the lightness of the Cluistian 
colouring with which Henricus's ethics are tinged. There 
is only a cursory exhortation to trust in the goodness of God 
(iv. 5s) ; for the rest, the consolation of philosophy consists, 
not in the hope of renard after death, but in pointing to the 
necessary inconstancy of fortune, to the fame and honour 
that follow in the wake of steadfastness, and to the dangers 
to which men in exalted positions are exposed. The real 
remedies against pain and despair are given in the last book, 
. and take the form of a long series of trivial maxims, rules 
for the conduct of life, and directions for virtuous behaviour. 
And so philosophy, which in Boethius, as the true teacher ' 
of wisdom, treats the highest metaphysical questions, has 

J here become a somewhat vulgar moral preacher. The poet 
draws the examples for his teachings for tbe most part from , 
antiquity, now and again from the Bible and the tales of 
chivalry ; but some i^ them are taken from his own time, 
Uid, since mention is here made of Henry VI, 's first un- 
successful expedition to Sicily, to the murder of Conrad of 
Montferrat, and to the capture of Richard Cceur de Lion, as 
of events that had recently occurred, we see that the poem 
was composed about the year 1192. Especially wfaen the 
author speaks of the increasing wickedness of the world, he 
effectively touches the affairs of his own time in words that 
come from his heart, complains of tbe corruption of the 
Papal See, the venality of the law, the general oblivicm (A 
God, and regards as the punishment for all this the universal 
misery, the famine, the victory of the Saracens in the Holy 
^' Land, and the struggle between the spiritual and temporal 

V power, which strive in turn to usurp each other's rights 
(JiL 244 se^.). These invectives do not lack poetical power. 
In sev^al other passages, as in the laments at the b^inoing 
of the book, it becomes apparent that the author is, mudi 
to the advantage of the narrative, relating his own 
expoiences. 

In other countries the twelfth century was a flourishing 
period for Latin poetry, and especially in France, where this 
was altogether an age that has rarely been equalled foi the 
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deep interest taken in science and literature. There it was 
that a man like Hildebert of Tours wrote his poetry, who in 
some of his pieces, as in the two beautiful elegies on the 
ruins of Rome, gives proof of an inspiration and a purity of 
form that are almost classical. There, too, wrote such men 
as Guilelraus Armoricus, the author of the " Philippeis," and 
Gautier of Ch&dllon, whose " Alexandreis" almost supplanted 
Virgil in the schools. England possessed men like Joseph 
of Exeter, Germany the " Ligurinus " of Gunther. Poems 
so perfect in their way were not produced in Italy at that 
period. But classical studies had altogether made such 
brilliant prioress in France, that the Italians could scarcely 
compete with them. Just as medicine was studied in 
Saiemo, law in Bologna, and theology in Paris, so Orleans was l- 
famous as the true seat for the study of the classical authors, 
and attracted students from all parts. The Ars dictandi was 
also cultivated there, and it is worthy of note that the 
bitter Master Boncompagno, in the passage where he 
invei^s i^ainst the instruction given in Bologna, and calls 
it supentitiosam Aureiianensium doctrinam, brastingiy says 
of himself that he intended to take his pupils back " to the 
style of the Holy Fathers, of the Roman see, and of the 
imperial court," and does not mention the classics as models. 
Also the most distinguished grammatical theorists of that 
time were not Italians, but an Englishman, Gaufridus de 
Vinosalvo, a Belgian, Eberard of B^thune, and a French- 
man, Alexander of Villedieu. The reason why the Italians 
had again been surpassed by the others in the study of these 
sciences must apparently be sought for in their tastes, which *^ 
were practical before all things, and which had caused them 
to direct their attention to a Umited field. 

But if the classical culture of the Middle Ages attained a 
higher stage of development in France, it was, on the other 
luuid, more widely diffused among the people of Italy, where 
it had penetrated more deeply than in other countries into 
the life and tboi^t of the nation. The German chronicler. 
Otto of Freisingen, who accompanied Barbarossa on his 
first expedition, found this diffusion of education and culture 
in Northern Italy, this approach to the Roman civilisation, 
worthy of remark (" De Reb. Gest. Frid.," ii. la). The 
patriotic feelings that the thou^ts of antiquity could not 
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These were national recollections with which they occupied 
themselves, recollections of the power and greatness of their 
own country, which came to them from the monuments and 
literary works ; the Italian national idea itself arose in the 
^first place from the study of antiquity. The revived culture, 
the forms of the political constitution which resembled those 
of antiquity, were regarded as direct links with the brilliant 
periods of Rome, and whatever had occurred in the mean- 
time was considered merely as a transitory diversion and 
degeneration, as an eclipse of the old condition of things, 
which they should strive to restore in its perfection. And 
in this way there gradually sprang up among the Italians the 
opinion, which has not yet entirely died out, that the invasion 
of the German tribes, from which, after all, the new state of 
affairs took its origin, had done nothing but interrupt a 
i^ular course of development, and that this new condition 
of things was a reaction against the invasion. Men wished 
to become Romans again, and hated the barbarians, now 
in their turn overcome, for having put an end to the nable 
Roman sway, as though they had cut short a flourishing 
epoch of culture ; whereas they had in reality given the £0^ 
"^ de gr&ce to a diseased civilisation, and, by this very means, 
made possible a new period of development. 

In this way the spirit of classical antiquity, though it 
might for a time stand out more conspicuously elsewhere, 
was always most deeply rooted among the Italians, to whom 
it expressed their own past. In France and in the other 
countries, this medieval Renaissance was not of long dura- 
tion : it was exhausted in the first decades of the thirteenth 
century, and the interest in grammar and poetry gave way to 
the zeal for scholastic dialectics and metaphysics, which 
filled men's minds. In Italy, on the other hand, the classical 
influence is continually on the increase, and at last, in the 
J fourteenth century, brings about the Renaissance of modem 

Of a really living L^tin literature medieval Italy possessed 
very little. The works which were produced in those ages 
are monuments (A the spirit of the times and of the degree 
of culture then prevailii^ ; literary value they do not, as a 
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rule, possess. The L^tin poetry of the Middle .^es is 
essentially a poetry of the schools, a repetition of formulas-^ 
and commonplaces, a product of erudition, not an in- 
dependent creation. And Italy, as we have seen, did not 
even produce works so perfect in point of form as other 
countries. It is true that there existed a branch of Latin 
poetry which possessed more vitaUty, and which approached 
the popular manner in language and rhythmical form. On 
the one hand we have the religious lyrical poetry, those 
hymns that were inspired by deep feeling, harmonious in 
sound and effective in their simple expression, such as some 
among those of Damian ; and, on the other hand, in direct 
contrast, the songs of the wandering students, with their 
boisterous love of life, their fresh feeling for Nature and 
their keen satiie against the Church. But in the production 
of just this poetry of the Vagantes or Goliards, the Italians 
had no share at all, 01, at any rate, a most insignificant one. 
The reason for this probably is that, as Giesebrecht well 
remarked, the poetry of the Vagantes is related to the poetry 
composed in the vulgar tongue. In France, Germany, and 
England it is contemporaneous with the latter, influenced by 
it, and perhaps even entirely due to it In Italy, therefore, 
where the vulgar poetry b^;an later, it is not till the thirteenth 
century that we find a fair number of rhythmical poems 
which at least recall those of the Gohards. Such are Master 
Boncampagno's poem in derision of Frate Giovanni of 
Vicenza, a portion of which is quoted by Salimbene (p. 38) ; 
the song in praise of wine (" Vinum dulce gloriosum ") by 
the grammarian Morandus of Padua ; the satire, attributed 
to Pier della Vigna, directed against the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, who wish to have a share in politics, and thus 
sow discord between Pope and Emperor (" Vehementi 
nimium commotus dolore ") ; and others of the same kind. 

A living literature needs a spoken tongue for its proper 
expression. Now, Latin was, it is trae, frequently used, in 
the churches, in public documents, and in legal transactions : 
here it was comipted and impregnated with the vulgar 
tongue, and it was just in this transfomied and defiled state 
that it may be said to have had a certain amount of life, as 
is shown in the rhythmical compositions or in the prose of a 
writer like Era Salimbene, though also in this case not before 
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the vulgar tongue began to be set down in wridng. And an 
iiregul^, individual treatment of the Latin could not result 
in a permanent literary idiom. On the other hand, a tern- ' 
/ porary revival, at least, was possible at a period of the greatest 
enthusiasm for the classical age, when this age b^;an to live 
again in men's minds, and when its language was spoken 
almost as the natural tongue. But these times of the Re- 
naissance were still far distant, and they would probably 
never have come at all, if they had not been preceded by a 
long period of hterature in the vulgar tongue. 

This new Romance language, which had developed from 
the Latin in the mouths of the people, had already existed for 
a long time. From the seventh century onwards, words, and 
especially names of persons and places, become in the Latin i 
documents more and more frequent in the vulgar form. 
In the ninth century the poem on the Emperor Lewis's 
capture, among other pieces, proves clearly enough, with its 
corrupt Latin, the existence of Italian. In the year 960 a ' 
short sentence in the vulgar tongue is found for the first 
time in a document of Monte Cassino. Almost entirely in 
the vernacular are a Sardinian document and a formula (tf 
confession from Central Italy, both of the eleventh century, 
while we have further Sardinian documents as well as some 
Italian inscriptions belonging to the twelfth century. But 
Ae literary use of this new idiom, in other words, Italian 
literature, does not begin till later, while the Provencal and 
Old French literatures go back to the tenth and eleveotfa 
centuries and had already attained their highest perfectiot) 
in the twelfth. On the other hand, all efforts to discover 
Italian literary monuments going back beyond the beginning 
(rf the thirteenth century have hitherto been ftitile, and aU 
the supposed discoveries of this kind have proved to be 
illusions. For either it was merely a question of foi^ery, or 
the assumed date turned out to be erroneous. The former 
was the case with the so<alled " Carte d'Arborea," which 
made such a sensation and which gave rise to a fierce contro- 
versy : their apocryphal character is, however, now univers- 
ally admitted, save for the few cases in which their champions' 
eyes are closed by fabe patriotism or personal vanity. These 
manuscripts, which are called after the supposed place of 
their origin, Oristano, the ancient seat of the Ttg»U «f 
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Arborea in Sardinia, were first made known in 184.5 ^'^^ the 
foBowing years by the Minorite Cosimo Monca and were, 
for tfae greater part, sold to tlie library of Cagliari. There 
were altogether forty-four codices and pages, containing 
poetry and prose in vulgar Ladn, classical I^tin, Sardinian 
and Tuscan. The very quantity of this material could not 
foil to arouse suspicion. The forgers had not considered 
that such an extensive literary activity, which was supposed, 
according to them, to have fallen in the twelfth century, 
must have left some traces on succeeding ages, and that it 
was difficult to understand how Dante, who has written 
about the b^innings of Italian poetry, should have been 
entirely unaware of its enstence. Besides, the poems them- 
selves are either completely modem in character, or testify 
to an antiquity which betrays itself as artificial owing to ttut 
&ct tiiat the imitated models are often misunderstood, while 
tbe histoiical portion of the manuscripts is fiill of anachron- 
isms and absurd statements. 

Genuine, but not so old as was long thought, is a poem in 
the Apulian dialect, contained in an deventh century manu- 
script in the monastery of Monte Cassino, and accordii^ly 
known as the " Ritmo Cassinese." In the pOTtion preserved 
it is difficult to understand ; in many passages, indeed, it is 
still entirely enigmatical, and apparently written intentionally 
in a mysterious style by the author, who was evidently a 
monlc. For the benefit of the listeners a conversation is 
reported between a man from the East and another from the 
West, which is probably intended as a panegyric on the cUs- 
cipline C^ S. Benedict. All this, however, is of smaller 
interest to us now, seeing that the poem has lost its vener- 
able claim as ttie earliest monument of the language. A 
conjecture, put forward by D'Ancona in 1S70, to the effect 
that the 1^ in question of the codex was not written on in 
tbe eleventh century like the rest, but at a later date, has been 
proved, through the researches of Giorgi and Navone, to be 
perfectly correct, and there is nothing to prevent our assign- 
ing the poem to the thirteenth century. 

In the collections of the oldest lyrical poets, there is a 
canzone by a certain Messer Folcacchieri of Siena, in which 
Father De Angelis, and others after him, thought they had 
discovered an allusion to the period following the Peace of 
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Venice (i 177). But these utterances concerning the peacefiil 
state of the whole world are of a very Kenenil nature, and 
might just as well refer to a different tune ; as a matter <rf ' 
fact, Cundo Mazzi recently proved that the poet lived about 
the year 1 250. Of other poems to which formerly too early 
a date was assigned, the " Rosa fresca aulentissima " and the 
" Intelligenzia," it is needless to speak in this place, as they 
will have to be treated more fully later on. To prove that 
poetry was composed in Italy as early as the twelfth century 
a passage of the Dante commentator Jacopo della Lana 
(referring to " Par." xx. 61) has often been quoted ; tt has, 
tc^ether with so many others, passed over from his com- 
mentary into others. In a laudatory description of the 
court of King William the Good at Palermo, Jacopo also 1 
mentions the excellent poets and singers who had assembled 
there. However, be does not say that the singers at this 
Norman court were Italians, and not Frenchmen perchance 
or Provensals, and even if he had said so, it would surely be ' 
a strange proceeding to set the authority of a Dante com- 
mentator over that of Dante himself, who knows nothing trf 
these poets in his book " De Eloquentia Vulgari" 

It is, indeed, quite correct to say that the poetry of a 
nation does not be^n suddenly, or with the date at which 
the &rst monuments appear. The people are sure to have 
sung earlier than this, and in Italy, too, popular songs may 
have already existed. But a distinction must be drawn 
between these and a continuous literary development, and, 
after all, the history of literature can only occupy itself with 
real documents, and not with vague conjectures concerning 
things which may have existed previously, and c^ which no 
account has come down to us. 

If, therefore, the Romance langu^e that had long been 
spoken was not put to literary uses till so late a period, this 
must be accounted for by the powerful spirit of classicism 
which had, in this country, begun to dominate every walk 
of life, and whose influence determined the course of Italian 
literature from the very outset. Here Latin was more 
powerful, as set against the idiom that had sprung from it, 
than elsewhere, and it took longer for the latter to venture 
into publicity. Just as people felt themselves to be the 
descendants of the old Romans, so, too, the language of 
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Rome was re^rded as the true Italko language, and the 
Other, which was spoken, as a mere corruption of it, was 
held to be suitable for intercourse and for every-day use, 
but not for the expression of the higher intellectual Ideas. 
Tills was a prejudice which lasted for a long time, which 
Dante attacked energetically, though he was not entirety 
free from it himself, which was revived in an aggravated 
form after him, and which did not altogether disappear till 
the sixteenth century. Italian, just because it approached 
nearest to Latin, and had grown up on the same soil on 
which this tongue faad flourished, was later than the other 
Romance idioms in awakening to consciousness as an in- 
dependent language and as a medium for literary expression. 
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IN this way, Italy was still without a literature at a time 
when its western neighbour tiad already produced two, 
the pFoven9al and Old French, each of them well de- 
veloped. These literatures, which were held in highi 
esteem throughout Europe, could not fail to exercise an 
exceptionally wide influence in a country which was itself 
comparatively unproductive. The poems of the troubadours 
inspired the first attempts at lyrical poetry, while the French 
ckansims de geste and romances supplied the subject-matter 
for narrative poetry, no suitable themes having sprung up 
on Italian soil. The influence of the troubadours made 
itself felt earlier than that of the French poems. 

The political and commercial relations that had, for ages, 
existed between Northern Italy and the South of France, 
paved the way for an intellectual intercourse between the 
two countries. The Proven9al troubadours, who loved a 
roving life, and who went firom court to court, appearing 
wherever they could gain fame for their songs, gifts from 
the princes and the favour of their mistresses, came to Italy 
from the end of the twelfth century, perhaps even earlier. 
Feire Vidal was one of the most restless among them, living 
now in Provence, now in Spain, now in Hungary, and now 
in the East In 1189 he appears to have been for a short 
time in Genoa, after which he lived with the Margrave 
Boniface II. in Monferrato and in other parts of Northern 
Italy, where he sang the praises of a fair Lombard lady 
(1194); in 1205 he was on the island of Malta with Count 
Henry, perhaps after taking part in the crusade to Con- 
stantinople. Raimbaut de Vaqueiras came, in the last de* 
cade of the twelfth century, to the court of the Margrav* 
Boniface who was delighted with his art, dubbed hii^ 
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kni^t, and made him his brother-in-arms. Raimbaut paid 
[ homage to the prince's sister, Beatrix (the wife of Henry 
p of Gtrret), whom he celebrated in his poems wider the 
pseudonym of Beh Cavaliers, and if we may believe an 
anecdote recorded in the old Provenpil biography of the 
poet, this love affair ripened into an intimacy of the closest 
I nature. In 1194 R^mbaut accompanied the Margrave, 
' tt^ether with Henry VI., on his expedition to Sicily, 
rescuing him from great peril at Messina. In 1Z02 he 
. followed him in the Crusade, and appears to have fallen at 
his ^de ; the old biography at least testifies to his having 
died in Greece. later on, especially when the terrible wars 
of the Albigenses devastated the South of France and put 
a sudden end to the flourishii^ culture of those parts, the 
I troubadours sought refuge in Italy with increasing fre- 
quency ; the best known among those who went in the 
first ludf of the thirteenth century were Aimeric de Pegul- 
lian, Gaucelm Faidit, and Uc de S. Circ. Italian princes 
and Italian ladies were in those times often extolled in 
Provencal songs, among the latter especially Beatrix d'Este, 
the daughter of Azzo VI., and Emilia di I^venna, the wife 
cf Pietro Traversari. 

The courts which the troubadours frequented most were 
diose of Northern Italy, especially those of the Margraves of 
Monfeirato and of the Estes in Fenara. But they also went 
farther south. Thus, for example, Uc de S. Circ was in 
Pisa, and Guillem de la Tor in Florence ; Peire Vidal stayed 
Id Malta, and Raimbaut de Vaqueiras fought in Sicily, as 
we have seen. At the court of the Emperor Frederick II, 
these poets are sure not to have been strangers. This was, 
as Dante says, the meeting-place of all the most distinguished 
men from far and near. The " Cento Novelle Antiche " 
tell of Frederick's liberality and courtesy, and the panegyrics 
showered on him by the Proven^l poets prove that he 
must have been very gracious to them, Aimeric de P^ul- 
han sang his praises, when still young, in the canzone " En 
aquel temps," under the image of the good physician of 
Salerno, who heals the ills of the time, and restores the 
courtly virtues, after they had been lost sight of on the 
death of the former noble patrons. It is true that we have 
no definite testimony concemii^ individual poets who lived 
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with him ; but the old Proven^ bi<%iaphies are altogeth^ 
very meagre, and from their silence it is impossible to draw 
any conclusions. As Fauriel rightly remarked, Frederick II. ' 
also had political reasons for favouring several of these 
troubadours, who were indignant at the wars of the Albi- 
genses, and made violent attacks on the Holy See. The 
passionate invectives of poets like Guillem Figueira could 
not fail to stir up the people more effectually than the most 
skilful Latin pamphlet, and might be used by the Emperor 
as a weapon in his stru^le against the Popes. . 

The troubadours who came to Italy were wont to take ao ' 
active part in the political affairs of the country, which were, 
after aJl, intimately connected with those of their native 
land. They took sides in the struggles between the Guelphs i 
and Ghib^lines, or between the jealous communes, and not 
a few of their poems have reference to Italian affairs. Peire 
Vidal extols the people of Pisa and inveighs against the 
Genoese who had been humbled by them. He eahorts the ' 
citizens of Milan and Pavia to be good friends, and warns 
the Lombards in general to be on their guard against the 
Gennan robbers, so that their lot may not be that of the 
conquered Apulians (1194 : "Bon' aventura don deus als 
Pizas "). Peire de la Cavarana encouraged the Lombards 
to resist the Emperor Henry in his spirited serventese^ 
"D'un serventes &ire" (1195), which was much influenced 
by the song of the poet of Toulouse. Peire Guillem de 
Luzema ui^ed the Emperor Frederick to proceed with 
greater energy against the haughty city of Milan (" En aquest 
gai sonet leugier "), Uc de S. Circ, in a poem addressed to ■ 
Count Guido Guerra and other Italian Guelphs, gives vent 
to his hatred of the heretical Frederick, warns those that 
side with him of the ruin that threatens them, and calls on 
France and the Church to form an alliance, and to direct 
the crusade towards Italy, with a view to conquering the 
kingdom ; " For he who does not believe in God, shall not 
rule " {circa 1 148 i " Un sirventes vuelh far "). The poem 
of an unknown author, which has been wrongly ascribed to 
Peire Vidal, who had been loi^ dead at that dme, is a sor^ 
of victory over the Florentines conquered at Monte Aperti 
(1360), and celebrates King Manfred, whose horsemen had 
carried the day (" Quor qu'om trobes Florentis oigulbos "). 
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It will be seen that these roving minstrels did not renuun 

I strangers in the country of their wanderings. Raimbaut de 

\ Vaqueiias even employed the Italian language in two of his 

poems. He wrote a so-called Descort, a poem in which 

each stanza is composed in a different idiom, and the second 

of these, as well as a portion of the re&ain, are in Italian. 

He is also the author of a jocose dialogue, in which his 

declarations of love are treated] with contempt by a Genoese 

lady ; she is made to speal in the dialect of her native town, 

which is well suited to the nature of her replies. These 

verses by a Provencal are the oldest, or nearly the oldest, in 

the Italian language that have as yet come to light, for they 

; must have been written before the year 120a, in which 

Raimbaut left Italy never to return. 

The troubadours remained in Italy till the end of the 
thirteenth century, at which time Provencal lyrical poetry, 
generally, lost all importance. The great impression these 
poems made, and the general applause with which they were 
received, induced native poets to imitate them, and in 
Northern Italy those who attempted to reproduce the 
art of the Proven9als, also employed for this purpose the 
Provencal tongue. This language was well known owing to 
the manifold relations existing with the South of France, 
and it was easily learnt, because the dialects spoken in those 
parts resembled it fairly closely. Besides, it was more 
natural to adopt the language of the models together with 
the poetical tradition, than to raise the native dialects, which 
were still in an uncultivated state, to the dignity of a literary 
^, idiom. The oldest of these Italians composing Froven9d 
poetry that are known to us are the Margraves Manfred II., / 
Lancia and Albert Malaspina, of whom the former was 
engaged in a tenzone with Peire Vidal, the latter with 
Raimbaut de Vaqueiras. Of Manfred nothing has come 
down to us except the two stanzas of this tenzone that be- 
long to him, of Albert nothing but the tenzone and a love 
dialogue, " Dona, a vos me comen." The first writer of 
whom a larger number of poems is extant, is the Bolognese 
Rambertino Buvallello, who was in 1201 Podestk of Br esda, 
and afterwards occupied the same office in other towns of 
Northern Italy (1208 in Milan, 1213 in Parma, t2t8-2o in 
Genoa) ; he probably composed his poetry between the years 
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1309 and 1312. All the others are much more recent. 
Among them there is an especially large number of Genoese, 
namely, Lanfranco Cigala, who, among other pieces, com- : 
posed a serventese against Boni&cio III. of Monfenato, 
Simone Doria, Perceval Doria, Jacopo Grillo, Luchetto 
Gattllufio, who wrote a serventese belonging to the year 1 262 
and who was still alive in 1300, and Bonilacio Calvi. A 
certain Nicoletto of Turin was, in 1238, engaged in 
a tenzone with Joan d'Albusso, In Ferrara, where the 
troubadours were welcome guests at the court of the Est^ 
Master Ferrari, in the second half of the century, compiled 
a collection of stanzas selected from their poems; of his 
own works, only one eoila has been preserved. The Ve- 
netian Bartolommeo Zorzi, who was prisoner of the Genoese , 
from 1266 till 1273, in a canzone defended his native town, 
with fervent patriotism, against the attacks that had been made 
on it by Bonifacio. Calvi in one of his poems; he also 
bewailed the deaths of Corradino and of Saint Louis in two , 
beautiful songs of lamentation. The most famous of the 
Italian troubadours is Sordello of Mantua, who was praised 
by Dante in his book " De Eloq. Vulg.," and idealised in the 
"Purgatorio" as the type of noble, patriodc pride. His 
restless life, which brought him into close contact now with 
persons of the most exalted rank, and now with the vulgarity, 
the quarrels, and the petty jealousies of mercenary minstrels, 
appears to have little in common with the imposing figure 
created by Dante, and the same remark applies to the 
majority of his poems. An exception is, however, formed 
by the serventese on the death of his patron Blacatz, com- 
posed in the year 1237 : this is filled with the same spirit as 
the famous invective against the negligent princes which he 
is made made to utter in the seventh canto of the " Purga- 
torio," and possibly accounts for Dante's sympathy with the 
poet. After the death of the noble Blacatz, he can see no 
way to make good the loss unless the princes eat of the dead 
man's heart, so as to acquire the courage and nobility they 
lack ; and his enumeration of those in need of this food, de- 
velops into a bbld and keen satire against the most powerful 
rulers of his time. In his later years, Sordello was in the 
service of Charles of Anjou, and probably accompanied him 
on his expedition to Naples. In 1266 he was prisoner in 
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N^es, but accoiding to the old biognqiby he died in 
Provence, 

The works of all these poets are contained in the old 
collections of the troubadour poetry, where they form B por- 
tion of pToven9al rather than of Italian literature; the 
Provencal in which they are composed can scarcely be 
distinguished from that of the other troubadours. In 
Soutbem Italy, on the other band, at the court of Frederick 
II., such skill in the use of the foreign tongue could only be 
acquired with difficulty, and poetry written in it could not 
have been expected to be generally understood : and so the 
native volgare was adopted. That is probably the reason, why 
Italian artificial poetry began in Sicily. In Northern Italy, 
the poets wrote in Provencal ; in Central Italy there were no 
brilliant courts, and the lyrics that were being imitated were 
court poetry. But the Provencal poetry of the Italians in 
the North must not be r^arded as a transition to that of the 
South composed in Italian, as has been done ; if we except 
the few verses ^ the Maigraves Lancia and Malaspina, they 
are both contemporary, and the poems of Zorzi partly be- 
long to a period in which the court poetry of the South had 
already died out 

In Sicily the good results of the former Arabian rule were 
still iqjparent in the prosperous and civilised condition of the 
island, and Frederick II. did his utmost to preserve this 
state of things in his kingdom. His new code of laws (the 
Constitutions of Mel&}, while increasing the absolute power 
of the sovereign, restricted the rights of the restless feudal 
nobility, and insured order and justice, which was strictly 
administered. He took the liveliest interest in scientific 
studies, and, by his brilliant example, gave such an impetus 
to the general desire for culture as was scarcely equalled 
by any person during the Middle Ages. He founded 
the University of Naples (1334), collected in his library 
many Arabian and Greek manuscripts, and had them trans- 
lated into Latin. He sent translations of writings of Aris- 
tode that were as yet unknown in the West, and of other 
philosophers, to the professors at Bologna, so that they might 
interpret them in their lectures and make them generally 
known, together with the philosophical works of antiqui^ 
that had previously been in use ; and it is beautiful to see, in 
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the letter accompanying these manuscripts, how Frederick 
regarded the promotion of scientific studies as one of the 
dudes of a ruler, by the side of his other tasks (" Epistobe 
Petri de Vineis," iii. 67), 

Rhetoric flourished at the court of the Emperor. His 
ministers and offidals, especially Pier della Vigna, the most 
eminent among them, were masters in the art of the epistolary 
and diplomatic style which was at that time cultivated with 
so much zeal. This is shown by a collection of documents, 
especially those of Frederick II., which goes by the name of 
the " Letters of Pier della Vigna," while it is in other manu- 
scripts more suitably entitl^ "Summa Magistri Petri de 
Vineis," or "Summa Dictaminum," since it is one of the 
collections of letters then in vogue which were intended as 
models of style. Here we note, in contrast to the simplicity 
to be found in Boncompagno and others, a manifest desire 
to imitate the fulness and the majesty of the Latin period ; 
but the necessary skill had not been attained, and a diction 
resulted, that was ponderous, twisted, obscure, and frequently 
barbarous, with long, involved sentences. They thought 
they had attained the highest standard of perfection, ^id 
were proud of it. In the correspondence of Pier della V^na 
with the Archbishop of Capua and the notary Nicolaus de 
Rocca we have veritable rhetorical contests, the sole pur- 
pose of which was to demonstrate the skill of the writer in 
his use of the pen, each one outvying the other in the em- 
ployment of exaggerated compliments. During the struggle 
with the Pope, the style of Frederick's diplomatic documents, 
which were mostly drawn up by Pier della Vigna, and of the 
reports of his subordinates relating to public affairs, assumes 
a special character by reason of the constant note of ex- 
aggeration, and of the frequent use of Biblical phrases and 
images. These notaries always adopted the sancrimoniouj 
phraseology common to sermons, and, indeed, the Emperor 
always desired to have the Word of God on his side, and, as 
the true defender of the faith in its purity and sanctity, he 
opposed the corruption of the Church. 

Among the followers of the imperial party this style might, 
in that age of a newly-awakened religious enthusiasm, have 
been the result of sincere conviction. But this was not the 
case with Frederick himself. His attitude towards the 
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rel^aus movement of his time was always regulated by 
political considerations; he &voured the desire for reform 
because it threatened the power of the Pope, and had the 
heretics bmnt, because he saw that their alliances were a 
danger to the order of the State. The Papal party accused 
him himself of being a heretic and atheist, attributed to him 
the declaration concerning the three deceivers, and reproached 
him with denying the immortality of the soul ; Dante, in 
spite of the admiration and respect he felt for Frederick, 
shared this latter belief concerning him, and placed him in 
HelL His enemies may have exaggerated, but everything 
points to the fact that he was endowed with great freedom 
of opinions. Though he was himself a sceptic, he pretended 
to be stricdy orthodox, persecuted heresy, that is to say, all 
sincere doubt, and required his subjects to observe the out- 
ward forms of religion; so that he may be said to have 
initiated in Italy that rel^ous hypocrisy and indolent ob- 
servance of forms and ceremonials which became general 
among the cultured at the time of the Renaissance. Towards 
the Mussulmans the feelings of the emperor were tolerant, 
even friendly. A division of the Saracen mercenaries of 
Lucera accompanied the crusading army to the Holy Land. 
Frederick stood in friendly relations with the Sultan of 
Egypt; he sent him mathematical problems, in order to 
procure from him their solution. To Eastern and Western 
scholars he directed certain metaphysical and theological 
questions, clearly proving to us that he was a sceptic. 
These questions were answered by Ibn-Sab'tn at the request 
of the Caliph Rashid at Ceuta.' It may, therefore, be 
doubted whether his subsequent wish to undertake a great 
crusade, and his laments at the loss of the Holy Sepulchre, 
were quite genuine, and whether he was not rather, in this 
way, playing^a trump card against the Pope, who prevented 
the execnition of bis pious plans. 

In this powerful personality, which made so great an im- 
pression on the age, we see at all points a great similarity to 
Eastern potentates, in his love of science, in his absolute 
rule, in his unscrupulousness when pursuing his political 
aims, in the blend of magnanimity and cruelty, in the heart- 
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lessness, with which he caused the ruin of his most faithfnl 
servants, such as Pier della Vigna, as soon as he became sus- 
picious, and, finally, in his sensuality. Amarijustlycalledhim 
and King Rt^er "i due sultani battezzati di Sicilia" (iii. 
365), To the Christians of the West his court appeared 
to be a court of Mussulmans, at which the luxury and loose 
morals of the East prevailed. Frederick delighted in Saracen 
pantomimists and female dancers, kept a harem at Lucera, 
and employed eunuchs by whom he had his last two wives 
jealously guarded. Under his predecessors, Arabian poetry 
was still composed at this court; but in the earliest Italian 
poetry it is impossible to find any traces of Arabian influence, 
which could no longer maintain itself against the popularity 
of the Provensal love poetry. 

To the poets of the Italian school belong the Emperor 
Frederick II. himself, his son Enzo, King of Sardinia, and 
Pier della Vigna, of Capua. The latter was, after the year 
1232, very prominent in public affairs, filling the highest 
offices of the State in 1247— as Pronotary of the Imperial 
Court and Lc^otheta of die Kir^dom of Sicily. He died 
a tragic death in 1249, after falling into sudden di^race. 
Of the majority of the others who, according to the old 
collections, were authors of poems, we know nothing beyond 
the name, or, at igost, also the place of their birth. This 
is the case with Mazzeo Ricco <A Messina, Rugieri Apugliese, 
Ranieri of Palermo, Ri^erone of Palermo, Rinaldo d' Aquino 
and others. Jacopo of Lentini is always called Notary, 
and he was himself always fond of giving himself in his 
poems the title of Notary of Lentini, thus indicatii^ their 
authorship. Istefeno of Messina, is called now "Proto- 
notaro," now " Istefano di Pronto Notaro." Rugieri d'Amici 
is, perhaps, identical with the Rogerius de Amicis, who was, 
between the years 1240 and 1242, employed by Frederick II. 
in important offices of State, and as ambassador to Saracen ■ 
princes. Guido delle Colonne, of Messina, is called "giudice," 
and a certain "judex" Guido de Columnais theauthorofan 
" Historia Trojana " that was much read in the Middle Ages, 
being a redaction in Latin prose of Benolt de Ste. More's 
"Roman deiTroie," in the style of historical narrative. Accord- 
ing to a note at the end of this work, the first book was written 
in 1272, and the whole concluded in 1287, If its author be 
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really identical with the poet, the latter must have attained 
a great age, and composed his poems in his earlier years. 

The poetical output of this Sicilian school, primaiilj an 
imitation of foreign models that narrowed its scope, could 
not fail to lack all the freshness and originality which mostly 
form the principal elements of the beginnings of a national 
literature. The subject-matter of the Proven5al poetry is 
tiaasferred to another language, without undergoing any 
change in the process beyond sacrificing much of its rich- 
ness. The new tongue exercised no invigorating influence. 
It was in reality nothing but a new dress in which the old 
subject was clothed, and this innovation could not possibly 
increase the aesthetic value of the poetry ; on the contrary, 
the still more unwieldy idiom caused it to lose much of the 
grace and elegance it had originally possessed. The theme 
of the troubadour poetry, chivalrous love, now reappears in 
the same forms that had previously served for its expression. 
Love is a humble and suppliant veneration for the lady ; it 
always presents itself under the images of feudalism, serving 
and obeying — the relation of the vassal to the liege lord. The 
lady stands high above the lover, who bows before her, 
beseeching her for grace ; he is unworthy to serve her, but 
noble love levels all inequalities. The lady is cruel and lets 
him languish in vain, so that his sufferings bring him near 
to death. But he may not cease to love her, for from love 
comes all worth and all excellence; he must endure, for 
faithful service will bring him his reward, and should he 
suffer and die, this will be to his fame and honour, as it is 
for the sake of the noblest of ladies. This circle of ideas 
in which the Provencal love poetry moved, had in Proven5al 
literature itself given rise already to much that was con- 
ventional and monotonous. But in Provence it was at home ; 
here this conception of love had developed, having its 
origin in an actual though artificial condition of things exist- 
ing among the upper classes. On that account the earlier 
poetic efforts, at any rate, do not lack warmth of sentiment, 
and the absence of variety in the subject-matter is often 
atoned for by the tenderness and delicacy of the treatment 
But when Proven9al poetry was to bear new frui^in Italy, it 
had already passed the period of its full splendour, and was 
rapidly approaching decline. And the ideas and sentiments 
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imported from a foreign country only remotely resembled 
those current in Italy. There chivalry, in its ideal significa- 
tion, had never properly taken root. Splendid feasts were i 
given and tournaments were held ; people pretended to be 
in love, after the fashion of the troubadours, and composed 
songs in their manner ; but all that was merely sup^cial 
imitation of foreign usages. In the kingdom of Sicily there 
was a powerful and warlike feudal nobility ; but these nobles 
were kept down by Frederick II., who endeavoured to put 
an end to feudalism, lawyers of civilian descent, like Pier 
deIJa Vigna and Taddeo of Sessa taking precedence of them 
at court. As for the homage paid to ladies, this could not fail 
to become a mere fiction at a court where oriental customs 
still prevailed, where the emperor kept a harem and had his , 
wives guarded by eunuchs, while he celebrated the fair ones 
in languishing tones. 

Thus it is that Che oldest Italian lyrical poetry gives us 
nothing but pale conventionality, both as regards subject- . 
matter and expression. Madonna^ the loved one, is always 
the same image of abstract perfection, without life or move- 
ment. Her charms and virtues are depicted only in the most 
general terms. She is the flower of women, the mirror of 
beauty, like the sweet-smelling rose and the morning star ; 
her splendour surpasses that of pearls and jewels, every 
excellent quality is hers, and from her emanates every virtue 
that the poet may venture to attribute to himself. Love is 
also an abstraction, a personification which the poet addresses, 
and to which he complains of his sufferings. The relations 
between the lovers are colourless and without warmth, nearly 
always the same but for slight modifications : Madonna is 
cold and inexorable, the lover stoops and bends down, sighs 
and hopes, declares his eternal fidelity or prays for some 
mitigation of his tortures. Thus, for example, the Emperor 
Frederick sai^ : 

Valimento mi date, donim fina 

Che lo mlo core adesso a voi s" inchiiw.. 
S' eo' nchino, ragion □' aggio 

Di A amoroso bene 

Che spero e vo sperando, 

Che BDCora credo avere 

Allegro mio coiaggio 

E tntta U nia tpene 
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Ch' b dat£. in voi anundo 

Ed in yostto pioMre ; 

£ veggio li sembiuiti 

Di voi, chiariCa spera, 

Ch' aspetto gioia inters, 

Ed b fidania che lo meo servere 

Aggia a piacere a voi che siete Gore 

Soi 1' altre dooue e avete piii valore. ' 

Wh^e, in this eulogy, is there anything of Frederick's in- 
dividuality ? The personality of the poet disappears, and it 
becomes almost a matter of indifierence what name stands 
at the head of the songs. The life of the authors was often 
<±equered and stormy, and full of poetry ; but nothing of 
this passed over into their verses, because they wrote after a 
type common to them all, which had no connection with 
dieir individual sentiments. 

In the poems of the South that have come dovm to us, 
direct plagiarism of Provencal poetry is very rare, and even 
the imitation, general as it was, did not take place without 
Strong modifications. Far more frequently we come across 
ideas that are well known to us from Proven^ lyrics, but 
which do not necessarily go back to a definite original. 
They are commonplaces which everyone had in mind and 
employed at need ; as, for example, when both the trouba- 
dours and Sicilians so often decUire that they prefer setvit^ 
their mistress without any reward to receiving the greatest 
favours from another; or that they would not be princes or 
rulers of the world if that entailed the loss of their lady. 
The oldest Italian lyrical poetry is full of these common- 
places; it is possible that they may not all come froiq 
Frovence, and that the Italians may have added to the stock 
of conventional ideas. But on the whole, as m^;ht be ex- 
pected from imitators, their range of thought has become 
smaller, as they did not, by any means, adopt all the elements 

' Excellence thon gi»est me, noble mistress, so that my beait ever 
bows down to thee. If I bow down, I am right in doing it, owing to 
the possession so rich in love for which I hope and go on hoping ; for 
I still think to have my besTt joyTnl, and all my hope, that 1, loving, 
have set on thee and on thy channs ; and I behold thy featuies, 
shining son, and expect ray fill of joy, snd I have confidence that my 
service may be pleasing to thee, that ail the flower of all other women, 
■nd more excellent than they. 
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of the vast lepertoiy. Thus their monotony is more pro- 
nounced than that of the troubadours. 

And just as there was a common supply of ideas, so, too, 
they had the same stock of images and comparisons, which 
can no loiter serve their real purpose of making the things 
represented more vivid, but have become mere external 
ornaments, convenient instruments for filling up the stanzas 
that were so lacking in feeling. Love is, of course, compared 
a hundred times with fire, and the lover is purified in love 
like gold in the furnace. The ship on the stormy sea, or 
the restlessness of the waves themselves, are employed as 
images to express the excitement of passion. Servii^ and 
obeying, the poet will be as faithful as the assassin who goes 
blindly to his death at the command of the Old Man of the 
Mountain. The kiss which the lover has received from his 
mistress resembles the lance of Peleus, the wounds caused by 
which did not heal till it had again touched the injured 
part ; Bemart de Ventadom had s^d this, and the Italians 
repeated it To these are added other comparisons, which 
are derived from the classical tradition of the Middle Ages 
or from the narratives of the French romances of chivalry, 
such as the comparisons with Narcissus, with Paris and 
Helen, with Pyramus and Thisbe, and, most frequently, 
with Tristan and Isolde. But the most ]x>pular and the 
most characteristic of the taste of age, are the images (rf 
animals drawn from the fabulous histories dealing with the 
habits and properties of animals that were contained in the 
bestiaries, so mdely read owing to the miraculous nature of 
their accounts. These childish zoologies of the Middle 
Ages used to give all^orical, moral, and rehgious interpreta- 
tions of the descriptions, as we saw in the case of S. Damian, 
and lyrical poetry transferred these to the domain of love. 
The lover lives in the fire without being burnt, like the 
salamander. The lady slays the lover with her look, like the 
basilisk, or, even as the basilisk dies on beholding itself in a 
mirror, so, too, the lover at the sight of his lady. The 
poet, brought to the point of death by his love torments, 
sings like the swan before expiring. As the tigress, who has 
been robbed of her young, forgets her grief on seeing hersetf 
in the mirror that the huntsman has placed in her way, so, 
too, the lover in the prese'nce of his mistress. As the sweet- 
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smelling breath of the panther entices the other EUiimals, in 
the same way he is enticed by her charm. As the phcenix 
who dies in the flames and ^en rises up again, so he, too, 
would wish to p^s away and then to reappear in a fresh 
fonn, as he might then perhaps be more pleasing to his 



This predilection for conventional ornamentation is not 
found to the same .d^ree in all the poems, some of them 
being altogether free from it, while in others, again, it is 
very marked. Among the I^oven^al troubadours, Bichart 
de Barbezien especially delighted in employing such similes 
in large numbers, and as he was well known in Italy, it is 
possible that his poems caused this manner to be generally 
adopted. At times, it is true, the lyrical poets of the 
Sicilian school show the desire to employ fresh and newly 
invented images, a striking example being a canzone of Guido 
delle Colonne, "Ancor che I'aigua per lo foco lasse." This 
attempt was, however, a complete failure. The poet aims 
at artistic effects by forcing very prosaic and far-fetched 
objects into his comparison. Just as water, he says, is only 
warmed by lire without being, at the same time, consumed 
by it, because the sides of the vessel intervene, in the same 
way he himself, who had previously resembled cold water 
and iron, was warmed by Amore, and would have been 
consumed but for the intervention of Madonna — where, after 
alt, the pot is the image for the lady celebrated. In another 
stanza the poet says that, just as the magnet can attract iron 
only by dint of employing air, so, too, Amore has observed 
that he has need of Madonna, in order to attract the lover 
to himself. 

The principal metrical form of the earliest Italian lyrical 
poetry, and also of that of later times was the canzone, that 
is to say, a poem consisting of several stanzas constructed in 
the same way, and frequently of a shorter final stanza— the 
refrain (called comiato, congedo, luenza, chiusa, or ritomello). 
The canzone was the form of lyrical love poetry in Provence 
and in Northern France, but this does not necessarily imply 
that the Italians adopted it from those parts, since this form 
always resulted as a matter of course, where a text was to be 
sung to a melody that had to be repeated several times. In 
points of detiul they differ in various ways from the outset 
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The Italian verse was always the same as it is now ; it was 
. based on the principle "f thp nnmt^^^pg nf \hf ■!yHj^hlpj^ 
I like all Romance verses, anS^ffered from the Pioven9al and 
' French system by the collision of the vowels in hiatus, by 
\ the unimpoTtance of the cEBSura, the almost unbroken rule 
lof a feminine ending, that accorded with the character of 
jthe langiu^e, suid by the mingling of open and closed vowels 
(in the rhyme. The earliest lyrical poets employed a large 
variety of verses. From lines of three to lines of eleven 
syllables there were none that were not used at least in some 
isolated cases ; but even at that time the verse of eleven 
syllables (endecasillabo) and that of seven syllables {settenario) 
prevailed over the rest, after which the one of five syllables 
occurs most frequently. Later on, Petrarca employed only > 
the two former, and his example was followed by all succeed- 
it^ generations of poets. Ilie stanza of the Italian canzone 
is generally very much more extensive and comphcated than 
was the case in Provence, and on that account it was nearly 
always divided up into partitions. The most popular was 
the division into three; namely, into two equal portions, 
which Dante called pedes, and one that differed from them, 
, to which he gave the name of syrma. The division into 
' four parts, with/eAj and versus, is also very frequent. With 
the troubadours the rule that was by far the most generally 
followed was the one according to which the same rhymes 
were carried through all the stanzas (codlas unissonans). 
Italian is not so rich in words with a similar ending as 
Provencal, and therefore generally adopts the method of 
introducing fresh rhymes into each stanza {codlas stnguiars), 
although there is also a fair number of eicamples in which 
the rhymes are carried through the entire poem. 

The sonnet goes back to the three-part stanza of the 
canzone, and was, indeed, originally, nothing but a single 
stanza of this kind, of the class which the Prevents em- 
ployed, under the name of cablas esparsas, chiefly for the 
purpose of expressing moral lessons ; only in Italy the type 
of the canzone died out, and thus the separate stanzas came 
to form an independent metrical class. The Tuscans were 
the first to give the sonnet its great impbrfance. """Smong 
die Sicilians it was r^-e. Pier della Vlgna, King Enzo and 
Mazzeo Ricco, have been credited with one sonnet each, and 
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' Jacopo da Lendni with a lai^er number, but it is doubtful 
wheUier these pieces have aJl been correctly assigned to 
their real authors. But the SicUians possessed another form 
of lyrical poetry which disappeared later on from Italian 
lit^ature, namely the discordo, that corresponded to the t- 
Provengal descort, or, perhaps rather to the class called 
lais : for the Italian poems of this kind, in common with 
the ica's, not alone consisted of unequal stanzas, but were 
really not portioned out according to any system at all, it 
being possible to distinguish only very long and irregular 
divisions. The verses, often very short and ending in several 
consecutive rhymes, are arranged in an arbitrary fashion. 
It is possible that, in these poems, as in the Breton /ais, the 
music was the principal feature, the words playing an entirely 
subsidiary part ; this would also account for the obscurity of, 
or entire absence of meaning in many passages, such as the 
following in a discordo of Jacopo da Lentini : 

SI mi sdurs 

Di qu^nt 'eo ne veio 
GU occhi avere 

E ioro noa disio. 

As the poetry began in Sicily, it might have been expected 
that the earliest attempts were made in the Sicilian or, at 
any rate, in a South Italian dialect. But these poems, in 
the shape in which they have come down to us, are written 
in the same idiom as the oldest Tuscan poems, that is to 
say, in an idiom which, although it contains unmistakable 
elements of Southern dialects, cannot, in the main, be dis- 
tinguished from that which later became the general language 
of Italy. As the latter was based on the Tuscan, or, to be 
more exact, on the Florentine dialect, it is curious to find it 
employed at a time when Central Italy had not produced 
any poetry in the vulgar tongue. Consequently Italian 
scholars of eminence have lately set up the theory, that the 
poems of the Sicilians have not been handed down in their 
original form, that the poets composed them in their own 
dialect, and that their present form is due to Tuscan copyists. 
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But there are several objections to this assumption. To ' 
hegin with, non-Sicilian forms aie found in these poems not 
only in the body of the verse, but also in the rhyme, so that I 
it is impossible to attempt to translate them back into the 
original dialect. Further, Dante in his book " De Vu^ari 
Eloquentia," praised a certain Guido delle Colonne and otbeis, 
for having departed from the language of the people, and 
attained a purer and loftier diction. It is true, it has been 
said that Dante, too, may have been deceived, and that he 
did not know the poems either, save in their transcribed 
form. But it should be remembered that, when Dante wrote, 
the Sicilian poetry had not been extinct for more than forty 
years, that he must have known natives of the Southern 
provinces and been able to learn from them the true state of i 
the case. 

It appears, then, that at the court of the Emperor Fred- 
erick, there existed, distinct from the popular idiom, a literary 
language which was perhaps not so very different from that ' 
in use at the present day. It is certainly difficult to say how 
this tongue was formed. But the origins of literary languages, 
in general, have not yet been fully explained, and it is too 
early in the day to maintain that they were, at the beginning, " 
always identical with a popular dialect, seeing that specid, 
additional influences have always to be reckoned with. As 
soon as a dialect is employed for literary purposes it assumes 
a different character, and aims at an ideal of regularity that 
was foreign to the carelessly spoken dialect This can be 
plainly observed in the case of the dialect writers of the 
present day, who always, though they may not know it, in- 
troduce elements of the general language into the idiom 
written by them. The earliest poets had no such general 
language to work with, it is true ; but, instead of this, the 
ideal they strove to attain was suppUed by Latin and by the 
idiom of their models — Provencal, whose influence was so 
strong that not unfrequently entire words were taken over. 
And finally, the poets at Frederick's court were not Sicilians 
only, but came from other parts as well, especially from 
Apulia, among the latter being Pier delta Vigna of Capua, 
Rinaldo d'Aquino, and Giacomo Pughesej nor did the 
Emperor reside exclusively in Palermo, but also in Naples 
and e^ewhere in the peninsula. The necessary result of 
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this triple influence of Latin, of Frov^^al, and of the Apu- 
Uan dialect was, that the literary language departed from 
the phonetic conditions of Sicilian and approached more 
closely those prevailing in Tuscany. It is impossible at 
the present day to define more exacdy the composition of 
the language of the court poets ; for something, we do not 
know how much, of the form ot the poems as it has come 
down to us, must certainly be put down to the Tuscan 
scribes. 

The real importance of the Sicilian court poets, whose \ 
productions have so htde intrinsic value, lies in the feet that : 
they laid the foundations of metrical form for lyrical poetry, 
and that they were the first to employ the vulgar tongue. 
TTiese achievements, which were acknowledged even by 
Dante, proud as'he was of the higher standard of perfection 
to which he himself and his school had attained, are by no 
means insignificant. They represent, at all events, the be- 
ginnings of art and of a literary tradition. From this time, 
Italian began to be the lecc^nised organ of the art poetry ; 
the form was already national, and nothing remained but 
that the themes clothed by it should be national too. It 
is true, that the Provencal style of poetry could only be a 
passing feshion, and that the further development of the 
literature required a fresh spirit, so that those forms might 
be infused with new life and vigour. The elements of an 
insiHration of this kind, that was independent and not of 
foreign origin, had obviously always existed, having perhaps 
previously found expression in popular songs. But in view 
ofthewide-spread reputation ofthe conventional court poetry, 
a new spirit such as this could only make itself felt gradually, 
and required a longer period in which to develop freely. 
But some traces of it can be remarked even in the poems of 
the SiciUans. This introduction of a healthier and more 
natural style of poetry into the traditional manner, these first 
notes of true poetry are undoubtedly worthy of our special 
attention, although we must beware of over-estimating their 
importance, as has been done of late. 

Almost all the poems which, in the great Vatican collec- 
tion of the early lytic poets, bear the name of Giacomo 
Pugliese, are distinguished by a certain popular tone and by 
a more realistic colouring. In the midst of a love complaint. 
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he turns suddenly to bis mistress, with a bold expression of 
impatience, and asks her to give him back his heart : 

DoDDa, se me non vuoi JDtendere, 

Ver mc doq far si gra.D ^tglia., 

Lo mio cor mi degie rendere. . . .' 

Elsewhere we have a dialc^e, a ten%otie or contrasto, as it 
was called by the Proven9aI and Italians respectively, in 
which the lady complains of her bad husband, who holds 
her captive and disturbs her happy love : 

Meo Sir, a. foiza. m' awiene 
Ch' io m' appiaiti od asconda ; 
C& si distretto mi tiene 
Queili ciii Cristo confonda ; 
Non m' auso fxK alia porta. . . . ^ 

Here we find ourselves removed from the empty abstrac- 
tion of the love intrigue, as usually treated, into a sphere of 
reality, whereby the action gains in life and colour. The same 
remark applies to two poems by Giacomino, which belong to 
a class of pieces that were very popular among the Italians, 
namely, those in which the absence or parting from the loved . 
one is sung, and which may thus be shortly termed songs of 
longing or farewell. Among the Provencals, already, these 
poems often show special warmth and tenderness of feeling; 
the expression of longing in them generally leads to recollec- 
tions of the last great joy that preceded the parting, of the 
last meeting with the lady, hei emotion, and the words she 
spoke on that occasion, which never cease to echo in the 
poet's memory. The Italians delight in working out this 
final scene minutely, in the same way that one takes pleasure 
in recalling a joy that is past, in all its details, and in this 
process numerous realistic traits appear, which are otherwise 
absent from this poetry. There is mention of kisses and 
embraces, and Giacomino Pi^hese tells how his mistress 
descended into his arms from the window of her palace. In 
a song of longing by Jacopo of Lentini (" S'io doglio non e 

' Lady, if thou dost not wish to bear me, thou must not do me so 

" — *"""' ~ le back my h^tt. . . . 

to hide and to conceal myself; for so 
whom may Christ confound ; I do not vNitnie to 
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memviglia "), an oft repeated thought is expressed in a 
simple and heartfelt manner : the poet complains that, on 
his departure, his heart remained with " Madonna," and he 
envies it the place it has chosen, white he himself mourns 
far away. And what sincerity of feeling is shown in the ex- 
clamation at the end : "Occhi ahi vaghi e blonde trezze," 
which completes the picture of his beloved one's charms. 
In another poem begiiming : " Dolze meo dnido, e vattene," 
i^ch is attributed to the Emperor Frederick, the parting 
scene is presented in the animated form of the dialc^e. 
In all these descriptions, in the words which are placed in 
the mouth of the loved one, in the account of her tenderness 
and of her lament, the change that has taken place from the 
ordinary situation of the lyrical poetry of chivalry is worthy 
of remark. The poet no longer bends, in unceasing and 
languishing worsWp, before an eternally cold and cruel 
mistress; "Madonna" now descends from her position of 
lofty abstraction and herself gives signs of life and move- 
ment, speaking, lamenting, entreating, and affording us a 
glimpse into her inner soul. It is just this living expression 
of the workings of a woman's soul that gives to two other' 
poems their special character, and these possess a higher 
poetical value than the ones that have already been discussed. 
These are the lament of a girl who thinks she has been 
betrayed by her lover, "Oi Jassa innamorata" by Odo delle 
Colonne, and the lament of another girl for the departing 
crusader, "Giamai non mi conforto," by Rinaldo d' Aquino. 
Althougb the phraseology of these poems is still conventional, 
they express, in wann and natural bursts of passion, feelings 
simple and without artifice, the grief of the deserted girl, the 
painful recollection of her former bliss, her glowing hatred 
of the rival in whose arms she believes her faithless lover 
to be lying ; 

Lassa ! che mi dicia, 
Qiuuido m' avea in celato : 

Mi tegno piii pagato, 
Ca s' io avesse in ballia 
Lo mondo a segnorato. 
Ed or m'ik a disdegnanza 
E bmmi acanoscenza. ; 
Par ch' aggin d' alti' araanza. 
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O Dio, chi lo ni'lntenzs, 

Mota di inaJa lama, 

E senza peniteuza t ' . . 

and then in the other poem we see the grief of the giil who 
is left behind, when she praj's God for the protection of het 
lover, and suddenly, in heartfelt and touching words, accuses 
the cross, which saves the human race, hut to her brings ruin 
by depriving hei of her loved one : 

La cTocc salva la gente 
E me fii disriate ; 
La ctoce mi & dolente, 
NoQ mi val Dio prepare. 

Oim^, croce pell^nna, 

Perchi m' tai si distrutu ? 

Oimi, lassa tapina I I 

Ch' i* aido e' ncendo tutta.' 

In both the poems, as also in those of Jacopo da Lentini 
and of the Emperor Frederick which have been quoted, the 
very form — the short and rapid verse, the extremely simple ' 
construction of the stanza — in itself suggests a kinship with 
popular poetry, A third song of a girl, attributed to the 
same Rinaldo d' Aquino (" Oraroai quando flore"), is related 
to these two, though it does not reach the same hi^ 
standard, containing more conventional elements. The fair 
season fills the girl's heart with love, and she will no longer 
let her worshipper languish in vain : 

Vedeado qnell' ombiia del fiesco bosco 

Bene conosco — che acceitatamente 

Ssii gaudente — 1' amoi che m' inchina.' 

Long has he suffered in vun ; but now he can hope that 
his prayer will be heard : 

' Alas I what did he lay to me, when he was with me in secret : 
" In thee, oh my life, I possess greater fortune, than if I were nilei 
over the whole world. " And now he disdains mC and shows hiinself 
ongratefill ; it appeais that he loves another. O God, may she wh* 
has Eamed him from me, die, wounded by an evil lance, and withoDi 
repentance. 

' The cross saves the human race, but me it leads astray ; the crost 
Gils me with grief, it avails me nought to pray to God. Atas 1 cross of 
the pilgrims, why hast thou brought me such ruin ? Alas 1 uuhappy 
wretch that I am 1 I am all aglow and oo liie 1 

' Seeing thai shadow of the fresh wood, I well perceive that he wilt 
certainly have joy, who lovingly bends before me. 
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D' un Ante, che m' adora. 
E saccio, che costai per me sostene 
Di grandi pene, — t' ud core mi dice, 
Che si diidice,— e I' iltio me n' incors.' 

AU Hiese poems, while imitating the school, show us the 
b^nntngs of an original art. Another more extended 
poem, however, breaks altc^ther with the school of court 
poetry, and takes up the opposite position. This is a 
Contrasto, beginning with the verse, " Rosa fresca aulent- 
issima c^apari' nver la state," a conversation between a man 
and a girl, arranged in such a manner that the stanzas are 
assigned alternately to the one and to the other. He en- 
treats her to give a hearing to his wishes ; she refuses. He 
becomes more and more pressing; she defends herself as 
best she can, but as if she were, in reality, disposed to yield 
eventually. The lover knows fuU well with whom he has 
to deal, and does not allow himself to be deterred by her 
words ; he finally attains his object, and the dialogue closes 
with a very open assent on the part of the girl. Here every- 
thing is unpolished and plebeian, but, at the same time, un- 
deniably fresh and natural. There is no sign of affectation ; 
the dialogue is rapid, energetic and expressive, and, after 
the products of the conventional manner, this rough origin- 
ality comes quite as a relief, and strongly recalls the popular 
poetry. The construction of the stanzas also is such as 
occurs again in somewhat later popular monuments of 
Southern Italy ; they consist of five verses, three long lines 
of fourteen syllables with a strong cxsura in the middle, 
rtijnning with one another, and two endecasillabi at the end, 
i^ch ag^ rhyme with each other, thus : 

Poi tanto trabagliastiti, fikcdoti meo pr^heri, 
Oie tu vadi, adomannimi a mia maie e a iBon peri ; 
Se dare mi ti degmuio, meuuni alo mosteri, 

* Bnt the teason fiUi me with love, and inipiies me with the thought 
to take pit; on the joath, who worships me. And I know that be 
a^aret fat me great sufieiingi ; one heart within me Ufs it is not 
i^t, and the other bids me do it. 
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Finally, this poem occupies a special position on account of 
its language, which is more strongly dialectical in character, 
Dante, in his book " De Eloquentia Vulgari," quoted a verse 
of the " Rosa fresca," as an example of the popular speech 
of Sidly. 

Neither the great Vatican collection, which alone con- 
tains the piece, standing among the products of the court 
poetry, nor Dante gives the name of the author. But a 
scholar of the sixteenth century, Angelo Colocci, who pos- 
sessed the manuscript at the time, called the poet Cielo in 
an index to this volume, and elsewhere in his papers Cielo 
dal Camo. It is impossible to accept this name, which he 
himself wished to twist into the form Celio, without further 
ado, as we do not know from what source he derived it. 
To make matters worse, Federigo Ubaldini, who was the 
first to mention the poem in print (1640), took Cielo in 
Colocci's bad handwriting to be Ciulo. Allacci called him 
Cielo, Ciulo, and also Ciullo dal Camo. At the beginning 
of last century this was turned into Ciullo (i.e., Vincenzo) 
d'Alcamo, and this was the name given to the poet of the 
" Rosa fresca " till quite recently. The inhabitants of the 
town of Alcamo were proud of this poet of theirs ; a square 
was named after him, a monument erected in his honour, 
and a literary myth came to be attached to this invented 
personality. Sicilian scholars assumed a very early date for 
the dialogue, the end of the twelfth century, during the 
period of the Norman rule, merely because flie girl, when 
protesting that all the treasure in the world would not 
induce her to yield, mentions the wealth possessed by 
Saladin, and from some other passages they concluded that 
the writer must have been a great feudal lord, a possessor 
of towns and castles, forgetting how unsuited the subject- 
matter and general character of the poem would be to such 
an author. These views were very properly opposed by 

' As you have distressed yourself so much, I beg of you that yon go 
and ask my moChei and father that they shoold give ne to you ; if they 
are willing to do so, take me to church and many me before the peofje 
there, and then I shall obey your command. 
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i other scbolacs, and a long and lasting dispute began, which 
; ap^>eared at length to have been settled by the thorough 
: study of Alessandro d'Ancona (1875). He came to the 
conclusion that the " Rosa fresca " could not have been 
composed before the year IZ31 ; for the defensa, with 
irtiidi the lover, as he says (in stanza v.), means to protect 
hhnself against the threats of the girl's relatives, was a legal 
decree of the constitutions of Melfi, which were not pro- 
molgated tiU the above-mentioned year, and the money in 
whidi he calculates the penalty of the definsa — the agosiari 
— was not coined prior to this date. On the other hand, 
the Saladin, to whose treasure the girl refers, was not neces- 
sarily the famous prince of this name who died in 1193, 
seeii^ that the title Saladin was adopted by the entire 
dynasty, and probably became the general designation of a 
Mussulman ruler. Further, the fact that large sums of money 
are mentioned twice, and the allusion, in another passage, to 
long journeys which the lover maintains he has made, do not 
in any way prove the power and wealth of the poet, who 
need not have been identical with the person who is intro- 
duced as speaker. These are nothing but fictions boastful 
in character, of the kind that may still be heard from the 
hps of the people or found in popular songs. And it was 
as a popular song that D'Ancona regarded this poem — the 
sole remnant of an old popular literature that had flourished 
in Sicily. 

This theory of D'Ancona as to the character of the poem 
was disputed later on. Napoleone Caix thought it was not 
really a popular effusion, but a product of the school of 
court poetry, and that the piece was merely an imitation of 
the French pastourelles, in which the cultured poet adopts 
the popular tone with artistic intentions. Caix did not, 
however, succeed in proving the identity of the situation 
witfi that of the supposed models. In the pastourelle the 
knight meets a countiy girl with her herd, enters into con- 
versation with her and endeavours to make her do his will. 
In the Italian contrasto, we have nothing of the usual 
machinery, both the characters are of the same station, and 
belong to the lower classes. The individual similarities that 
have been noticed are too superficial and insignificant to 
prove a connection with the French. There was more 
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foundation in Caix* observation r^arding the language (£ 
the " Rosa fresca," to the effect that it is studded with ex- ' 
piessions of the chivalrous love poetry, which, however, i 
form only a superficial appendage, and contrast strangely 
with the natural coarseness of the rest. But from this we 
must not draw the conclusion, that the author was a coart 
poet, who had imitated the manner and even the speech of 
tire people, but, on the contrary, rather that he was a popular 
poe^ a roving minstrel, who iras, to a certain d^ree, in- 
fluenced by the artificial poetry, as happened at all times. We 
must, then, regard the contrasfo not as a genuine popular 
poem, but as a product of the popular minstrelsy, to which 
class belong so many other old monuments of Northern 
Italy, written in dialect, with which we shall have to deal 
later on. 



LYRICAL POETRY CONTINUED IN CENTRAL ITALY , 

TN Italy chivalrous love poetry probably did not lon^ 
^ survive the close of the rule trf the Hobenstaufen. But 
the cultivation of lyrical poetry in the vulgar tongue had 
already been begun in other places, and Tuscany was the 
principal new centre in which it now continued to flourish. 
Here it was that Guittone of Arezzo, as early as the year 
1260, composed his song on the battle of Monteaperti, and 
his love poetry is doubtless still older. But here, too, there 
is a lack of reliable data. Most of the Tuscan poets that 
wrote in the same manner appear to be more recent than 
Guittone ; he is considered the head of a school, and looked 
up to as a master. All the important Tuscan communes take 
part in the Uterary activity. In Arezzo, besides Guittone, 
Master Bandino and Giovanni dell' Orto compose in the Pro- 
vengal court.manner. To Siena belong Messer Folcacchiero 
ind men like Meo or Mino Macconi, while Florence is 
r^resented by Dante da Majano, so c^ed after his native 
place, a little town near the hill of Fiesole. Specially numerous 
ts the band of Pisan poets : Jacopo Mostacci, Gallo Fisano, 
Fucdandone MartelU, Betto Mettefiioco, Pannuccio dal 
Bagno, Bacciarone di Messer Baccone, Lotto di Ser Dato. 

It was probably only from Tuscany that the poetical 
tradition reached the neighbouring city of Bo[<^ria, where 
espedtdly Paolo da Castello, or, as he is also called, Paolo 
Zi^fpo, belongs to the old conventional school, and, at the 
beginning of Ss career, also the same Guido Guinicelli, from 
whom the first important reform of this poetry was to take 
iti start. Finally, we find among the old lyrical poets two 
others from Romagna, accordii^ to Dante the only ones in 
duE part of Italy that devoted themselves to artificud poetry, 
>nd in fact the only ones whose names we meet with in the 
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collections of lyrics. They are Tommaso of Faenza and 
Ugolino Buzzuola, likewise of Faenza. The latter, as we 
learn from the chronicler Salimbene, belonged to the Guelph 
family of the Alberghetti that ruled in Faenza, who also 
called themselves Manfredi, and was the father of that ill- 
famed Fiate Alberigo, who treacherously murdered his rela- 
tions, and whose sh^neful memory was peqietuated by Dante 
in the "Commedia" ("Inf."xxxiii. ii8). 

Among the poets just named we have a direct continuation 
of the poetic manner begun in the South of Italy. The 
comiection is unbroken and we are surely justified in assum- 
ing that some of the oldest Tuscans wrote poetry at the very 
court of Frederick II., where the most distinguished men 
from all parts of the country came together, and that it was 
probably just from there that they brought back the poetic 
manner to their home. Perhaps it was thus with Jacopo 
Mostacci of Pisa and Faganino of Sarzana, whose songs are 
contained in the Vatican collection quite near the beginnirig 
among those by Southern poets. The predominant and dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the school, the servile imitation 
of Proven5al models, continues among the lyrical poets of 
Central Italy that have been mentioned, and consequently 
also the same ideas and modes of expression, the same con- 
ventional intages repeat themselves. The language, too, 
though it is influenced by local peculiarities, shows in many 
forms the tradition that came from the South. Where the 
manuscripts, as is often the case, fluctuate in assigning the 
authorship of one and the same poem between a Southern 
and a Tuscan or Bolognese poet, we are not able to distiri- 
guish to which of them it belongs, so similar was their 
poetical manner. That people were conscious of this close 
connection with the Soudiern school was clear from the fact 
that, as Dante tells us, the whole of the oldest Italian poetry, 
that is to say, all belonging to the whole period that pre- 
ceded his own times, was called Sicilian, and Dante hiinself 
believed that this name would have to be adhered to in the 
future. In point of fact, this name is thoroughly appropriate, 
and the designation ofSicitian school is used again at the 

I present day, not onlyfor the poets of the court of Frederick II., 
but for the whole movement in the Italian lyrical poetry of 

1 the thirteenth century which underwent Proven9al influence. 
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This Provencal influence was even renewed and strength- 
ened in Tuscany. The style and language of Guittone of 
Arezzo show more clearly than in the case of any other poet 
the traces of a diligent study of the troubadours ; he fre- 
quently quotes them in his letters, and once translates a 
passage of Peire Vidal very correctly. Of Messer Miglioie 
degli Abati the " Cento Novelle " relate that he spoke Pro- 
vencal excellently. Guittone, bewailing the death of the 
poet Giacomo da Leona, sings of him that he had spoken 
and written poetry in French and Provencal better than in 
Aretine. We have a sonnet in the Proven^ tongue by 
Paolo Lanfranchi of Pistoja, and two such by Dante da 
Majano. More important still is the fact that one of the 
two old Proven5al grammars, the " Donatz Provensals," was 
composed about this time in Italy and for the special use of 
the Italians. Moreover, the other old Proven5al grammar, 
the " Razos del Trobar " of Raimon Vidal, did not remain 
unknown ; the poet Girolamo Terramagnino of Pisa tmned 
the prose into bad Proven5al verse. 

AJnong the Tuscan poets of this school instances of direct 
borrowing from the troubadours are more frequent. Thus 
Jacopo Mostacci, imitating a poem of Jordan de I'lsla — 
" LoDga sazon ai estat vas amor," in the canzone "Umile 
core e fino e amoroso," followed his original more closely 
than had probably ever been done in the South. Further- 
mc»:e, one of the Provencal classes of poems, one that is 
specially characteristic, was not cultivated in Italy till this 
time. It is true that the Sicilians knew the Contrasti, 
the dialogues between Madonna and the lover, but not yet 
that other kind of temene which reproduces conversations 
and discussions of different poets among themselves. In 
Provence the tenzone was likewise bound together in the 
form of a canzone ; but later it was also customary for the 
one poet to send a single stanza, to which the other then 
replied with the same rhymes. But the sonnet was originally 
nothing but a single stanza, and so it is natural that those 
corresponding tensone stanzas were in Italy reproduced in 
j the shape of the sonnets with reply, which are in the Vatican 
' collection actually called tenzoni. Frequently question and 
answer came and went several times in succession, so that a 
regular series arose, which again in its turn corresponded to 
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the ordinary extended Provencal ienzone; and, just as in the 
Provencal Unsone, more than two poets took part in the 
(xinversation, the first questioner sending his sonnet simul- 
taneously to several people. Sometimes personal insults, 
but more frequently general questions of various kinds, 
formed the subject of these discussions. Often, as in most 
of the similar poems of the troubadours, it is a question trf 
certain subtle distinctions in the matter of love affairs. 
Thus a certain Bartolommeo Notajo asks one Bonodico <rf 
Lucca, which of two knights a lady should prefer — the one , 
who boldly declares his passion, or the one who is afraid and 
alenL Buonagiunta Urbiciani asks an imknown poet which 
is the first grief caused by love, and Dante da Majano 
desires to learn from from Tommaso of Faenza what he con- , 
dders to be love's greatest sorrow. But other, and still less 
poetical problems, also appear in these dialogues. One asks 
another to resolve his doubts in scientific questions, and the 
Florentines, as we shall see, make tenzoni on political sub- 
jects, too. Dino Compagni, in a sonnet, lays before the 
lawyer, Lapo Saltarelli, a complicated legal case, and Guit- 
tone and his imitators occupy themselves with abstruse 
moral and theological themes. That variety of the tenxofu, 
also, which was called Jocpartil, otpartimtn, and in which 
each of the two poets defended one of two possible replies, 
was imitated by the Tuscans, though more rarely. Federigo 
dell' Ambra had such a dispute in nine sonnets with the 
notary, Ser Pace, on the subject, whether it be more advis- 
able to take the joys and sorrows of love as they come, or to 
abstain from them altogether ; and a thoroughly Proven^ . 
partimen question is the one Ricco put to Ser Pace, as to 
whether it be better to love a young girl or a married woman. 
The transplanting of this class of poetry to Italy was by no 
means unimportant : the correspondences in series of sonnets 
which resulted from it remtuned a favourite form of com- 
position among succeeding generations and in later i^es. 
Inasmuch as they adopted fresh themes for treatment, they 
often served to express in a graphic manner the intellectual 
movement of the times. 

The affected and artificial forms, too, were adopted in 
Tuscany from the Proven9al poetry much more readily than 
had been the case in Sicily. Very popular was the ji^;lii^ 
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with words having a similar sound, the sO'Called bistiai, as 

I with amore and amaro, or the like ; also the continual repeti- 

i tion throughout a whole stanza or a whole poem, of the same 

word, or of the same stem, which was called ".replication" 

by die Provencals. Thus, for example, Guittone wrote in 

; lus fifty-fourth s<mnet : 

Tnltor ch' io dirb gioi, eioiva coaa, 

Intenderete che di voj (avello, 

Che giaia sete di beltik gioiosa 

E gioia di piacer ^oivo e bello. . . . ' 

And the Italians added another kind of trick, namely, 
an accumulation of intermediate rhymes, which were not 
osed so extensively by the Provencals themselves. They 
were not satisfied with reproducing the sound of the close of 
each verse only once in the body of the next verse, but re- 
peated the rhyme several times in the course of the verse, as, 
• for example, in the lines of the Pisan Pucciandone Martelli: 



From this affectation sprang the obscure or difficult manner 
of the troubadours, arising out of the straining after some- 
thing new and extraordinary, something of weight, which was 
to be represented outwardly by a mode of expression difficult 
to understand, but which, often enough, was not to be found 
in the subject-matter itself. A refined art here, as has often 
been the case, mistook the pleasure afforded by the solution 
of the ditficuldes for the delight taken in the depth of the 
thought itself. Amaut Daniel, the chief representative of 
this tendency, the one who exaggerated it most, was held in 
high repute in Italy, as is proved by Dante's praise of him in 
the " Purgatorio" and in the book, " De Eloq. Vulg." Hence 
even the "obscure" poetry found imitators. But, again, 
otUy one such poem ("Del meo voter dir I'omhra") 
I is attributed to a Southern poet, the Sicilian Inghilfredi. 

' As often as I say "joy," jojfous Bdng, thou wih understand that 1 
speak of thee, who ait a joy of joyous beauty, and a joy of joyous and 
- IS delight. 
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The others are by Tuscans. This obscurity of diction went I 
band in hand with all kinds of artificialities of form, aUit^a- j 
tion, repetition, and intermediate rhymes, but, especially, im- ' 
natiiral and diificult rhymes, rims cars, as the PrDvengals | 
called them. The Italian poems of the obscure manner are | 
nearly all characterised by the rhymes of homonyms, in Pro- 1 
vsn<^,rimsequivocs, or, still more frequently, by the repetidon ' 
in dieir stead of the same word in the rhyme ; this was { 
merelyanattempt to imitate the «»Mciirj of the troubadours, i 
For this reason such poems were called cansoni equrvoehe. \ 
To this class belong, among others, two poems of Parmuccio i 
dal Bagno, " Poiche mia voglia varca " and " Di dir gik piiL 4 
non celo," an anonymous piece, "Amor tegnomi matto," { 
which has been wrongly attributed to Meo Abbracciavacca, \ 
and Guittone's thirty-sixth canzone. He and his school j 
were especially noted for their obscurity, and, when this was 1 
intentional on the part of the poet, it is often quite impossible 1 
for us to penetrate into the hidden meaning ; it is true that ; 
when, now and again, it is really revealed to us, it is so in- j 
significant that we can scarcely regret very much the fact ] 
that our efforts have mostly been futile. 1 

In these vain and insipid triflings, in the exaggerations of ( 
the manner, we may note the ever increasing decline of the ( 
Provencal style of poetry in Tuscany. At the same time i 
this assumes a certain commonplace aspect, that stands in < 
contrast to the spirit originally contained in it. For this i 
love-poetry is nothing but a superficial, rhetorical exercise, ) 
composed in the traditional manner. This accounts for the i 
increase in artificiality, since emptiness of subject-matter } 
causes all the attention to be devoted to the form. Men 1 
wrote poetry without feeling what they wrote ; how were \ 
they to be made to feel a chivalrous love, which, in truth, j 
they no longer knew? This kind of poetry, moreover, had i 
its foundation no longer in the existing state of society. \ 
For at the court of Frederick there had been more of the : 
feudal spirit of chivalry than elsewhere ; besides judges and 
doctors, courtiers and princes, too, wrote poetry there. In 
Tuscany, on the other hand, this style of poetry coincides 
with the life of the communes, the exact opposite of fee 
chivalry by which it had originally been created. Hence' it 
was necessary for the poetry to adapt itself to these new < 
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butoms and to this new spirit, befcse a development could 
tUe place that possessed the elements of vitah^. 

In Northern Italy the free constitution of the cities was 
lot rf long duration. As early as the thirteenth century, 
lynasties had become possessed of sovereignty. Tuscany, 
lowever, thfe development of whose independence had been 
llower, retained its free communes, with their stormy political 
ife. The cities oppose such remnants of the feudal system 

II vere still costing, they destroy the castles of the nobles 
inng in the country, force many of the great families to 
nbmit to them and to reside within the city walls. The 
ommunes make wax upon each other, endeavour to sup- 
less one another, and to add each to its own power. 
Horence, which at the beginning is not so important as the 
ther great municipaUties, rises rapidly till it supersedes 
hem ^ and becomes the centre of Tuscany. The govern- 
lent comes more and more into the hands of the citizens, 
be ^milies of the nobles rend the cities with their factions, 
nd wear out each other's strength. The names of the 
Fuel[^ and Ghibellines, first used in Florence (though it is 
lot known exactly how this- came about), from which city 
pey spread through the whole of Italy, only serve as a kind 
F signboard and means of union. BeJiind the partisanship 
IT Pope and Emperor are hidden, as the true igniting sparks, 
ersoMl interests, jealousy for the possession of public 
9wer, and private family feuds. The same animosity and 
eartless cruelty that mark the struggles of the cities against 
ich other, mark also those of the factions within them. 
Eeither peace nor a lasting condition of affairs exists ; victory 
inow on one side, now on the other, and is followed by lire 
Ld pillage, by the exile of the enemy and the ruin of 
bailies. It was a wild, anarchical state of things ; but at the 
me time there was not wanting a strong, though limited, 
itriotism, a warm love for the commune. Thus the cities, 

spite of the thousand evils and dangers that threatened 
em, flourished and grew in population and wealth. And 
[Was this very ferment of passion, with which public life was 
led, that became a fertile soil for future poeby. 
Thf troubadours, who took an active part in the affairs of 
le world, possessed, besides their love poetry, the servtntesi, 
•t is, political and satirical songs, and these formed, at any 
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rate in the period of decline, the most interesting portion ol 
their literature. The Italian poets of the North, who wrote 
in FF0ven9al, cultivated this class successfully; die Sicilian& 
however, held aloof from it, and, as far as can be judged 
from the poems that have been preserved, only sang of lore, 
much to the detriment of their art. The only exceptions 
are two dry moralisatioRS that have come down undei 
the naqie of Inghilfredi Siciliano, and the two moralisinj 
sonnets of King Enso and Maweo Ricco. This point maib 
an important difference between the Tuscan poets and thost 
of the South. The former, from the outset, did not limil 
their poetical subject-matter to such an extent, and thq 
possess far more poetry of the kind corresponding to th< 
Provencal serventes. Guittone's best poem is a genuint 
political song of reproach, written in the year i a 60, when tbt 
Florentines were utterly routed by the Sienese and Kim 
Manfred's cavalry in the bloody battle of Monteaperti. Ii 
consequence of this battle the Ghibellines, who had bed 
driven out two years previously, returned to Florence, whil 
the Guelphs were forced to retreat. The poet is on the sidi 
of the conquered ; he bewails the city which had been thnS 
from the height of her power through the shameful action a 
her own sons, the Ghibellines, at whom he scoffs, becauj 
in order to gain the mastery, they had subjected themselvd 
to the swords of the Germans and to the enemies of the! 
commune. Though the form is heavy and prosaic, yet I 
expresses a sincere and energeric feehng, especially in tb 
case of its bitter irony at the close : 

Baron Lombsrdie Romani e Pugliesi 

E ToEchi e Romagnuoli e Morchigiani, 

Fiotenia, fior che sempre rinoyelGi, 

A sua corte v'appella ; 

Chi fare vuol m si Re dei Toscani, 

Da poi che li Alamani 

Have ctaiquisi pec form e i SeneM. ' 
The victory of Charles of Anjou in the year ia66 decide 
in the whole of Italy the supremacy of the Papal party ; A 

' Lombard, Roman, Apulian and Tasean, barons, and ye 
Romagna and the Mark, Florence, the flower thai ever bloesM 
afresh, calls ye to its court ; (or it wishes to make itself King of t 
Tuscans, doce it hu CMiqaered t>y force the Germans and people 
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Ghibellines were again expelled from Florence, this time for 

. ever, and the city remained the most intensely Gueiph com- 

' mune in Tuscany. Therefore the attempt of the youthful 

' Cooradin to reconquer his heritage, and the events of the 

year 1268 connected with it, naturally produced a great sen- 

sati(m. These form the subject of a series of sonnets in the 

manner of tenzoni by Florentine poets, who, according to the 

' party to which they belonged, cast for the combatants a 

different horoscope as to the issue, Monte Andrea scoffs at 

I the vain hopes of the Ghibellines, and trusts in Charles's 

' strength, as he is protector of the right, and Pope and 

* Church are on his side; he recalls the saying of Clement 

' IV. concerning Conradin, that he would be led by the bad 

' counsellors, like a lamb to the slaughtering-bench. Schiatta 

' di Messer Albizzo Pallavillani defends the cause of the 

p Ghibellines; he prophesies that fortune would turn, and 

I' people would see how the lamb could bite. Orlanducdo 
Orafo expects that there would be a hot contest with doubtful 
issue, seeing that both parties were very strong. Palamidesse 
Belindore is of opinion that the young Conradin should rather 
read his Psalter; if he were sensible, he would have nothing 
ito do with the champions of St. Peter. Beroardo Notajo 
doubts Charles's courage and ability, and Ser Cione Notajo 
even thinks he would take to flight before the arrival of 
[ the Germans. In another place there is a dispute concem- 
I ing the prospects of the pretenders to the German imperial 
f crown, King Alfonso of Castile and Richard of Cornwall, 
! and concerning the chances of Frederick of Misnia ,(" Fede- 
' rigo di StufTo") to the throne of Sicily. Thus we learn the 
I dUTerent views of the Florentine citizens, notaries and artisans 
on the aRairs of the great world without, followed by them 
irith keen interest. It is to be regretted that this political 
colloquy has not yet been published completely and in its 
proper sequence. 

To the expedition of Conradin refers also a canzone, attri- 
buted in the Vatican collection to Don Arrigo, that is to say 
to the Infante Don Enrique, brother of Alfonso the Wise of 
Castile, and cousin of Charles of Anjou. This prince came to 
Italyini266,andbeingcloselyallied to Charles, wasappointed 
at first a senator of Rome through his aid, but afterwards, 
on quarrelling with him, became one of the chief followers 
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of Conradin. The poem does indeed contain allusions to 
the private concerns of the prince, so that it cannot even be 
understood by one unacquainted with them. At the same { 
time it would appear strange that a Spaniard, who had only 
been in Italy for so short a time, should have composed a 
poem in the language of the country. It is more likely that 
some other person wrote the piece in his name. It was evi- 
dently composed shortly after the battle of Ponte a Valle 
(June 25, 1268), which greatly roused the courage of the 
Ghibellines ; and so it is filled with triumphant joy, incites 
Conradin to advance rapidly along the opened path of 
victory, and sings the good fortune of the garden of Sicily, 
seeing that such a gardener approaches, who will bring back 
its happiness and prosperity after times of darkness. 

Of slight poetical value, but still interesting on account of 
their subject-matter, are three political poems by Pisans, the 
canzone of Pannuccio dal Bagno, "La dolorosa noja," that 
of Lotto di Ser Dato, " Delia fera inferti e angosdosa," and 
finally that of Bacciaione, " Se doloroso a voler movo dire." 
They are laments on the affliction and misery existing under 
the bad rulers that have made themselves masters of the city 
of Pisa. All the three of them allude without doubt to the ' 
same event, namely, the suppression of the Ghibelline party I 
by Count Ugolino (1285), In Pannuccio's poem there is 
also mention of the loss of the castles with which the count 
was reproached on all sides, and of which his enemies after- 
wards made use in order to bring about, under an accusation 
of treachery, his well-known and terrible death, described by 
Dante. From the canzone of Lotto it is evident that the 
poet himself was in prison, and the same thing had happened 
to Pantiuccio, who in another lament turns to his cousin for 
help. These citizens of the Tuscan Communes were them- 
selves entangled so deeply in the political events, that these 
were bound to be re-echoed In their verses. A certain Fredi 
of Lucca bewails his own fall from a position of power on the 
occasion of a revolution in the commune (" Dogliosamente 
e con gran malananza "), applying to his political misfortune, 
in a curious manner, the similes of animals that were usual in 
the love-poetry, to his political enemies. An opponent of his, 
Arrigo Baldonasco, replied with great bitterness in the same 
rhymes, representing his misfortune as the just punishment 
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for the acts of violence of which he had been guilty, and 
scoffingly repeating some of his similes of animals. 

But this kind of poetry, occupyii^ itself with real events, 
with political affairs instead of with £e pains of an imaginary 
love, passes beyond the narrow limits of the oldest lyrics ; 
here the liberation from fore^ influence begins, and we 
have an independent subject-matter for poetry, which, it is 
true, is still expressed in an awkward and prosaic form. 
The same applies, at least in part, to the moralising poetry 
also ; for it stands in relation to the actual interests of life, 
to which the formulas of the old school no longer applied, 
and contains within itself the germ of a fresh development, 
however small the absolute value these productions possess, 
and however dry and uninviting these dull and long-winded 
didactic poems may appear to us to-day. Moralising can- 
zones and sonnets were composed by the Tuscans in great 
numbers, by Buonagiunta, Monte Andrea and the Pisans, 
bat especially by .fiii'ttftnf "^ A»-c'>'>n wK^ here as always, is 
the most characteristic representative of the oldest kind of 
Tuscan poetry, and as such has still a claim to our special 
attention. 

Guittone's literary activity is divided into two sharply 
distinguished periods. To the first belonged the love-poetry. 
Without love, he then thought, like the troubadours, there is 
no excellence, no poetry ; and so he endeavours to fall in 
love, entreating Amore to enter his breast, and b^ging the 
poet Bandino to teach him what he must do in order to fall 
in love (Sonnet 53). But then came a turning-point in his 
life, " in the middle of the way," as with Dante : 



hftu 

he says, in the poem on his conversion to the Virgin Mary 
(Cartzone III.). He was, therefore, probably thirty-five years 
old at the time when he entered the order of the Cavalieri 
di Sta. Maria which had been in existence since 1261, and 
which was called the order of 'Ca& frati gaudend, as its mem- 
bers often did not trouble themselves much about the fulfil- 
ment of their vows. Guittone, however, was prompted to 
take this step by an earnest religious de^e ; he abuidoned 
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the comfortable life be had been leading, and left wife and 
children, although the rules of the order did not absolutdy 
insist on this. His standpoint was now totally changed ; the 
love he had formerly extolled he now reviled in the most 
abusive manner, extolling the true love of God only in its 
place. He now denies that worldly love is the source of 
excellence, nor does he hold it true that a man must be in 
love in onier to be able to make poetry; on the contrary, 
love is, according to him, illness and folly. Just and ex- 
cellent things are done only by the wise man, and not by 
the fool. He condemns his own former life, and his own 
poetry, warning people against reading his love-songs. To 
the same Master Bandino, whom he had first be^ed for 
instruction in the art of love, he now directs a sonnet in , 
quite a different tone (No. 164), in which he says that it 
would be a wise thing on his part if he were to leave earthly 
love as he himself has done, and in a canzone (No. xxiv.) 
he shows by what means one may be cured of this malady, 
namely, by thoughts of God, by fasting, castigation, and 
Scouiging of the stubborn flesh. 

Sudi cases of penitence and conversion were in the Middle 
Ajges of very usual occurrence ; the knight who had passed t 
his life amidst the crash of arms, the troubadour who had 
sung the praises of the ladies, entered the cloister in later 
life, and prayed God to forgive him for his sins. Among 
the Provengals the poems of penitence are numerous, and 
there are also several by Italians of that age. But in this 
case Guittone had only returned to his own self. It had ' 
been a matter of difficulty for him to follow the manner of 
the love-poetry ; now he gives himself up entirely to his 
fancy for dry argumentation, and no longer writes poems, 
but treatises and sermons in verse. Thus, for example, the 
seventh canzone, on the existence of God and the immortally 
of the soul, is a collection of syllogisms in the langu^e of 
the schools, with quotations from TuUy, Aristotle, Boethius, 
and Seneca. He possesses neither the warmth of feeling nor 
the simplicity that makes popular religious poetry attractive 
to us. His is a cold and subtle intellect ; we respect the 
character of the man, but miss the poet He expresses his 
thoughts just as chance laid them on his lips. His aim was 
to instruct and to preach, not to make poetry, and in his 
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i letters he often quoted his verses as didactic maxims. Now 
and again he hits on a vigorous expression, an effective 
image, such as will occur to a man who is filled with a sin- 
' cere and strong conviction; but these happy touches are 
rare, and as a general rule a prosaic aridity predominates in 
these moralisations, while insipid passages are by no means 
absent 

At the same time, Guittone, even in these pieces, did not 

abandon the poetical expedients that were borrowed from 

the Proven9aIs ; he adopts the old artificial forms, overloads 

a reli^ous sonnet (No. i) with intermediate rh3rmes, employs 

the repetidon of the same word in an admonition addressed 

apparently to some one about to enter the cloister (No. jo). 

But the altered subject-matter at times gives the form quite 

; a different character; as in the single instance where he 

imitates the Provencal class of poem called //o«r (canzone 

X.). This was with the troubadours a piece in which the 

author enumerated the things that gave him pleasure, and 

; thus expressed the tendencies that were to him a source of 

I joy : Bertran de Born the wild delight he took in battle, the 

I Monk of Montaudon the pleasure afforded him by flowers 

' and springs, by the song of birds and beautiful girls. Quite 

j different is the line of thought of the frale gaudente of 

Arezzo; the things that please him are a faithful, loving 

I spouse, one who makes youth and beauty subordinate to 

I chastity, a widow who takes good care of her family, a prelate 

I who fulfils his sacred duties, a monk who, after haying aban- 

I doaed the world, no longer goes about and has dealings with 

' the world, the latter a course that was followed with special 

partiality by the Monk of Montaudon. And so in the hands 

of Guittone this class of poetry, full of vivacity and gay 

humour, became an earnest didactic poem. 

At the side of Provencal influence, we note in Guittone, 

and especially during the period of the moral poetry, another 

influence, that of I^itin. Guittone was acquainted with the 

authors of antiquity that were at that time generally read, 

and also quoted them ; it was natural that this study also 

I should gradually leave traces on the productions of the 

I Italians in the vulgar tongue. But here classicism really 

! asserts itself only in the mode of expression, and, as a matter 

I of fact, much to its detriment Guittone employs numerous 
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ILadnisms ; he also imitates the Latin order of words, and 
from this, twisted and confused constructions lesult, often ] 
the very cause of the obscurity of his verses. 

The side of Guittone's poetical activity which displays his 
individuahty to the best advantage has already been touched 
on. It is represented by some of his political poems. The 
song of reproach addressed to the Florentines after the i 
Batde of Monteaperti is probably the best thing he wrote, 
as well as a historical monument of importance. Almost as 
good is the invective and admonition composed for his 
fellow-citizens, the Aretines (canzone ix.) ; they are earnest 
words, full of vigour, the expression of a manly character. 
In them we already notice something of the spirit of Dante's 
powerful invectives, if it were not that their abstract prolixity 
detracts from their effect ' 

Several of Guittone's pieces are epistles addressed to 
individuals ; but in addition to them we have a number of 
letters in prose, admonitions, sermons to brothers of the 
order, to friends or political personages, filled with a strong 
zeal for what is r^ht and good, like the moral poems, and 
like these, too, long-winded and often lacking in taste. The 
most interesting of these is the fourteenth letter, addressed ^ 
to the Florentines, and corresponding very closely, in part j 
word for word, with the canzone referring to the Battle of 

^gr^ Monteaperti, It was, therefore, probably composed about I 

^_ c*- the same time. If this is so, the author acquires a special 

'i'-"'^ importance as one of the oldest writers of prose ; for, as we ; 
shall see, only very few specimens of Italian prose are in ex- j 
istence that go back farther than 1260, and even these are 
not of a literary character. It is true, however, that there is 
only a slight difference between Guittone's poetry and his 
prose. His language and his style remain the same as in 
the rhymed letters ; we find the same obscurity, heaviness, 
and affectation, the same weary contortions of the phrases 
forming the period, the same love of repetition, the same 
reminiscences of Latin and Proven9al. Count Galvani, 
therefore, - thought that this mode of expression was no 
real prose at all, and in his " Lezioni accademiche " he tried 
to show, that even the non-rhymed letters were composed 
in verses of varying length, or, to put it differently, in a 
kind of rhythmical prose, with verses intermingling. Be 
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this as it may, it is nattiral that the first attempt in prose 
should bear a close resemblance to the use of poetry. 
Literary prose, as opposed to that of popular document, 
is derived from the language of poetry, as Dante re- 
marks in his book, "De Eloquentia Vulgari" (ii. i), with 
a discernment we often meet with in him — a discernment 
which characterises the essence of things so sharply and so 
fitly. 

Guittone of Arezzo died in 1294, after having given, a 
year previously, a portion of his fortune for the foundation 
of the monastery degli Angelt in Florence. He exercised a 
considerable influence on the literature of his time. The 
Domerous sonnets addressed to him show the esteem in 
which he was held. He was considered for a time in 
Tuscany to be the master of the art, and the imitation of 
his manner is unmistakable in several poems of Meo 
Abbracciavacca, Dotto Reali, Monte Andrea and others. 
The three Pisans, Pannuccio, Bacdaione and Lotto, appear 
also to be closely related to his school. Common character- 
istics of these ttuee are a mode of expression so twisted, a 
way of transposing words so unnatural and so opposed to 
Ae genius of the langu^e, that they are very difficult to 
understand, even when they do not purposely employ the 
dark manner. In these cases also we have nothing but the 
desire to imitate the style of the latin poets, such as we 
already saw in Guittone, except that the Fisans exa^erated 
still more this mistaken classicism in outward form. 

Among the poets of the South we have already noted 
traces of popular sentiment in the manner of the school, 
and seen some blossoms of real poetiy springing from it 
In Tuscany, with its fresh and vigorous popular life, this 
phenomenon was bound to repeat itself to an even wider 
extent. This popular influence shows itself in different 
poets in a varying degree. Some, such as Monte Andrea 
and'Guido Orlandi, appear at one time as servile imitators 
of the Sicilians and Provencals, and then again they strike a 
different and a freer note, retumii^ to themselves and to 
the real sphere that surrounds them. Here we remark a 
fact that repeats itself in the cases of Guido Guinicelli and 
Onesto of Bologna, that such a renovation of the poetical 
SUbject-^nattK occurs more frequently in the sonnet and 
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ballad than in the canzone. The caniione was the *^«!^H-^^<^, 
solemn fonn of lyrical poetry, which accordingly always ad- 
hered longest to the traditional style, while the sonnet and 
ballad, wmch were regarded as inferior forms, have <^en 
a wider scope, and assume a more modem character. 

The sonnet, which was but rarely to be met with in the 
south, was very popular in Tuscany, and was remodelled in 
various ways. Verses of seven syllables were inserted between 
the fourteen verses of eleven syllables, and this gave the so- 
called sonetlo doppio and the soiutto rinbrsato, forms which 
Guittone was also fond of using. The fourteen lines were 
even made up of verses of eleven and seven syllables, or the 
whole sonnet was formed of lines of seven syllables. More- 
over, Guittone at times replaced the two quatrains by ten 
verses, and this same form was employed by Monte Andrea, 
who also wrote real double sonnets of twenty-e^ht verses 
(four quatrains and four triplets). Far more usual than such 
an addition to the quatrains, was the method of adding to 
the triplets, at the end of the poem, the so-called £oda, con- 
sisting of two or three verses of eleven syllables, or of a verse 
of seven syllables rhyming with the preceding line, and two 
verses of eleven syllables rhyming together. All this testifies 
to a desire to infuse a greater variety into the forms, which, : 
however, became still more artificial by these efforts, and 
more difficult to handle. And so these varieties of the sonnet I 
were, none of them, long-Uved ; they disappeared in the 
fourteenth century, with the exception of the sonetto coila 
toda, which became and remained the favourite form of 
facetious poetry. 
A truly popular form of metrical composition was the 
' ballad, the dance-poem ; in Provence and in France it was 
just as popular in character. The Sicilians do not appear to 
have known it, though it is true that a poem of the kind, 
which, to judge from its dialect, belongs to the South, is con- 
tained in the Vatican collection of songs — " Et donali con- 
forto, se te chiace." At any rate it may be said of the 
ballad also, that it did not Income really important t>efore 
its cultivarion in Central Italy. The poem is constructed in 
accordance with its destination to be sung in accompani- 
ment to the dance ; it begins with the refrain, the ripresa, 
so called because it is taken up afresh by the chorus after 
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each stanza, while the latter is itself given out by the solo 
voice. The stanza is again portioned out into three parts, 
consisting of two divisions which are constructed alike and 
which were designated by the old prosodists as mutations or 
feet {pedes), and a third, the voita, which corresponds 
exactly to the riprtsa. At the en<^of the whole song the older 
poets often added a new ripresa, which was sung in this 
place instead of the old refrain, a custom we find also among 
the Proven5als. 

A fresher and more natural tone in the poetry is especially 
noticeable in a number of love-dialogues, the address and 
rq)ly of which are lively in movement, while showing at the 
same time a scoMng spirit. Of this kind is a chain of five 
sonnets by the Florentine Chiaro Davanzatl In these the 
lady accompanies her lover's dismissal with words of good 
counsel, and will not listen to his protestations of honourable 
intentions ; on the other hand, she zealously defends pure 
m<M^ and fidelity to the husband, who had hitherto only 
vppeaxeA in this class of poetry as the jealous brute and dis^ 
turber of the lovers. The same rebuke is administered to 
the lover in Guido Orlandi's tenzone in ballad form — 
"Partire, amor, non oso" — though this set is far more re- 
Aricted in manner to the old style. A dialogue which has 
come down under the name of a certain Ciacco dell' 
Anguillfda of Florence, resembles in its movement the 
" Rosa firesca aulenbssima j " the subject, however, is treated 
not with the plebeian coarseness to be found in this poem, 
but with deUcacy and grace, and at the same time the 
courtly phraseology has not entirely disappeared. The lover 
prays for compassion, calls his girl a sweet jewel, a gemma 
letiosa, extols her perfection and protests that he is her slave. 
But she replies with a mahcious refusal She does not wish 
to be the miracle-working jewel, from which he had hoped 
to derive aid : 

Asiai SOD gemme in terra 
Ed in fiume ed in m&re, 
C tutnao virtude in guena 
E fiuino altni' sll^rare. 
Amico, io non son desu 
Di qnelle tre ncssuna ; 
AUrore va per essa 
E coca altia persona. 
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And he again : 

Madoons, troppo i grave 



Chtioa 

Cti'io i>ppi& &ndu cen^ndo 

Colii ov« mi dite. 

Fd Tca perisco unindo. 



But the gemma letiosa consoles him in a mocking tone, pro- 
mising him to have masses said for him if he should die : 



and thus the sighs and railing words go on, till she finally 
yields after all. 

In another dialogue in sonnet form by Chiaro Davaozati, 
the simile of the bird that has flown away, with which he 
compares his heart that has flown away to his beloved, is 
pleasing in its simplicity : 

Cosl diviene a me similmente 
Come all' augel cbe va e non riricne, 
P« la psstura, cbe trova piacente, 
Dimora in loco e ad esso » contiene. 



' "Man; jewels are od land and in river and in sea, which Ime 
power in war and make people rejoice. Friend, I am noE any aae of 
those three ; go thou elsewhere for ihem and seek another girl."— 
"Madonna, too severe is thj reply; foi I have no ship and am no 
diver, so as to be able to go seeking these where thoa teliest me. For 
thee 1 die loving, if tbon dost not aid me." — " If thou shouldst have to 
die through this quest, I would not believe that I should have love for 
thee ; but if thoa thiokest to die before the year ends, I (shall) have 
masses said for thee, as other women do. " 

' Thus it happens to me similarly as to the bird that goes and does 
not return ; because of the agreeable food thai it finds, it remains in a 
place, and keeps to it. Thus my heart . . . 
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' And the lady replies : 

lo mi disdico che non ho tuo eoit, 
E s' io I' aveva, lo ti Teudeiia ; 
Ma poi HOD 1' ho, lichiedilo sd Amore, 
I A cui lo desti per k. tua fotlia..* 

A SMinet by Chiaro contains an idea that occurs frequent^ 
later on, and especially in Dante's lyrics. He celebrates his 
lady by comparing her with the splendour of the sun that 
bathes everything in its light, and as one dispensing salva- 
tion and blessings, the mere sight of whom confers joy and 
h^ipiness: 

La risplendente luce, quande appsre. 
In ogni scnra parte da cbiarore, 
Cotanto ha di virtute il suo goaidaie. 
! Cbe sovtu tutci gli oltti i il bug splendors. 

Cosl madonna mia face all^rare, 

Miranda tei, chi avesse alcun dolore. ... * 

Altogether, Chiaro Davanzati, a Rorentine of whom we 
know that he fought in the battle of Monteaperd (i 360) and 
diat he was no longer living in the year 1280, is the poet in 
whose works this change in the poetic manner may best be 
studied. - It is true that we find him in the greater part of 
his numerous poems in beaten tracks, as a disciple of the 
Sicilians and later of Guittone, while in some passages there 
are manifest traces of the influence of Guido GuiniceUi, 
which is, however, not yet of any great importance. But 
elsewhere his ori^nohty and spontaneousness surprise us, . 
sometimes just in those very cases where he is imitating. / 
One of his canzoni — "Non gik per gioja ch'aggia mi con- ' 
forto " — takes its subject from a poem of Sordello — " Bel 
cavaher me plai que per amor." But here Chiaro has dealt 
exceedingly freely with his model. What he found was a 
poem consisting of two short stanzas with refrain. The idea 
contained therein, that a knight had died of love, and that 

' I deny haviag thy heart, and if I bad it, I would give it back to 
thee ; bnt since 1 have it not, demand it of Amore, to whom thoa 

I gaveit it through thy follv. 

I * Tt>e resplendent light, when it appears, distributes radiance in 
ewtzj obscure place ; so much power has its took, that its bnllisnce is 
om all others. So aij lady, when one looks at hJer, makes him joyfbl 

' who mig^t have any pain. - ■ . 

i 



I 
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this would assuredljr convert the Udies and make them more 
compassionate, this idea, which was at any rate more original 
than others, took his fancy, and he made use of it, with many 
additions of his own, for a far more extended poem, which 
has certainly gained in the expansion. The same independ- 
ence is shown in the case where he has used a poem <^ 
Guittone, namely, the aforementioned canzone of the Aretine 
which was itself a reproduction of the Provencal form of the 
plater. He selected some of the rules of life contained in 
this moralising poem, and, freeing them from their mono- 
tonous dryness, transformed them into charming little 
sketches, each of which is comprised within a sonnet. 

In many other poems by Tuscans, as in those of Maestro 
Francesco, Maestro Rinuccino, of Compiuta DonzeHa, of 
Padno Angiolieri and of Maestro Migliore, a considerable 
innovation may at least be remarked in the matter of form. 
The language has lost its archaic character, and has become 
more rapid and fluent The Provencal and dialectical 
elements, the heavy and involved periods, disappear more 
and more, giving way to a natural and elegant form <k 
speech. This may be observed even in those poems which, 
in all other respects, fall within the old range of ideas, as in 
the canzone of Bondie Dietaiuti : " Madonna, m'^ awenuto 
sim^liante." After a comparison (taken from Bemart de 
Ventadom) with the lark, which soars up to the light, and 
then sinks down dazzled, the poet continues : 

E cosl soimooUi, domia, v^gendo, 

Chh mi Aoab amore 1' ordimeato 

Di Toi amar, sovrana di beltate. 

Ma sospirando, lasso, e piangendo 

Son dichinato, poi va in peidimento 

Per me ineici, e frango in pietate. 

Ma [nil m' aggrada 1' amoroso foco, 

Ove il mio core ardente 

Per »oi si sta, piacente, 

Che per nn' altra aver soUauo e gioco.' 

Here there is not a single original turn. The boldness given 

' And thus I raised myself on high, \i.iy, seeing thee, (br love gave 
me the boldness to love thee, supreme in beaaty. Bat sighing, alas, 
and weeping, I have fallen low, and am dashed down into wretched- 
ness, since fat me mercy is lost. But the foe of love is dearer to me, 
in which, oh gracious lady, my glowing heart lies for your sake, thftn 
through another to have joy and solace. 
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by Amore, the heart burning in the fire of love, the readiness 
rather to suffer for Madonna's sake than to be rewarded by 
another, all these traits are commonplaces from the repertory 
of the Sicilian school, and the same remark applies to the 
image of the basilisk, to the appellation of the lady as chiaro 
miragiio and to the explanation of the origin of love that 
follows. But these things are expressed in so simple, tender, 
and skilful a manner, that they may almost be said to he 
imbued with a fresh charm. Here, too, we remark the pre- 
sence of a new inspiration, a gradual transformation from the 
old manner, before the actual disappearance of the latter. 
We have here a school of transition, which stands midway 
between the Tuscan followers of the Sicilians, such as 
Guittone, fiuonagiunta, and Dante da Majano, and the new 
s(^oo\ oi ihs dolce siil nuovo, beginning with Guide Guinicelli. 

These poets of the transition are almost all Florentines, a 
fact which shows that this city was destined to become the 
centre of literary development. Their opposition to the 
stubborn followers of the old school was by no means un- 
conscious; on the contrary, we have contemporary evidence 
of a regular literary polemic. A sonnet, written either by 
Chiaro Davanzati or by Maestro Rinuccini, is directed 
against Buonagiunta Urbiciani, and reproaches him with 
having adonled himself with the property of the Notary of 
Lentini, as the crow in the fable did with the feathers of the 
other birds ; in other words, he reproaches him with servile 
imitation. Dante da Majano, who coarsely scoffed at the 
youthful Dante Alighieri when he sent his first sonnet to the 
famous poets, was, in his turn, on a similar occasion (when 
he had sung of a vision, and invited poets to interpret it for 
him) derided by Guido Orlandi, a poet who, at any rate in 
part, favoured the new hostile literary movement. 

Before leaving these first attempts at a more original style 
of poetry, we have still to consider a group of poems which 
are distinguished from those that have hitherto been treated 
by a powerful realism. In a song by Compagnetto da Prato: 
" Per lo marito c' h rio," a wife complains of her bad husband, 
and rejoices at the revenge she is about to take on htm. 
Here we have the reverse of that world of chivalry which 
was usually presented in the poems, and find ourselves in 
the lower regions of every-day life, fi'om which the subjects 
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of the novels and failiaux of the Middle Ages are drawn. 
Instead of the ordinary general type of the jealous man who 
disturbs the lovers, we have here really the bad husband, 
who quarrels with his wife and beats her. Love's reward is 
no longer gained by prayers and sighs, by service and per- 
severance, but the wife grants her lover's request, because 
she is angry with her husband. He has reproached her with 
infidelity without cause : now she wishes to punish him and 
to make his suspicions come true. The conventional poetry 
often complains of the spy who overhears the love secret, the 
lusingatore. This figure here assumes the vulg^ form of the 
old neighbour, who watches the doings of the young couple 
with looks full of venom : 



DiudoD 


nio ate 


mi riehimno 


D'ana vecchU c' 


bavicina. 


Ch'ell. 


i' i accorta ch' io t' a 


DeUuo 


maldir 


norifina.^ 



A second poem of Compagnetto da Prato — "L'amorfa una 
donna amare," treats of a girl who, burning with love, cannot 
overcome her desires. She lays aside all sense of sluune, and 
sends for her lover, who is not slow in acceding to her re- 
quest A dialogue ensues — a fevourite form of poetry. 
They are alone in the chamber. Her desires are of a very 
definite nature, and she suffers no digressions. He is to ac^ 
and not to ask any questions : surely he knows why she has 
sent for him. What a contrast to the abstract feminine ideal 
of the chivalrous poetry is formed by this frank expression of 
a sensual passion ! 

Two anonymous poems have the same character as the 
one just mentioned ; they were formerly attributed, without 
suiBcient reason, to Kugieri Pugliese and to Frederick II. 
It is difficult to determine with certainty whether they were 
composed by Southern or by Tuscan poets ; the latter sup- 
position appears to me the more probable. In the first 
poem, " L'aitro ier fui in parlamento," a girl addresses her 
lover and bewails her lot, saying her father intends marrying 
her to another. She begs him to protect her from this fate, 
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but he consoles her and exhorts her calmly to many the 
man she bates, as so many others did, seeing that this would 
not prevent them from condnuing to love each other and to 
be happy : 

AMai donne maiiti inno 

Che da lor son foite odiati ; 

De' be' seinbuuiti lor danno, 

Fob noQ son di pill amad. 

Cosi m^lio che Id faccU, 

Ed BTciai molta t^ok. . . . ' 

In the second poem, " Di dolor mi convien cantare," the 
situation is not clear, because three verses have been omitted 
from the second stanza, owing to a mistake of the scribe. 
The main portion, however, is again devoted to a wife's com- 
plaint concerning her husband, very similar to the one in 
Compagnetto's first poem. She desires bis death; she will 
then lament his loss before the world ; but in her heart she 
will rejoice, and praise God for having set her free. 

In Provencal, and especially in Old French lyrical poetry, 
we meet with similar realistic examples by the side of 
the conventional abstract poems. The court poetry moved 
in an unreal, artificial world ; and what was hidden behind 

' this world is shown by the satires and tenzoni of the 
troubadours that are often so severe. This veil of con- 
ventionalism was at times rent asunder by the poets them- 
selves, who disclosed the lower sphere of reality — that of 
the husbands who quarrel with their wives, beat them, and 
scold them ; that of the wives who are dissatisfied with 
their husbands, and yield to their lovers. Of this class 
there are many among the old French romances, the one 
beginning, " Un petit devant le jour," especially, showing 
many points of resemblance with the fourth of the above- 
meationed Italian songs : here the poet reproduces a dia 
logue between a knight and his mistress, who had been im- 
prisoned in a tower by her jealous husband. In a Provencal 
poem, beginning, " S' anc fui belha ni prezada," a lady in- 

[ v^;bs against her bad husband, who was given her on 

' Many women have hnsbacds, wlio are very much hated by them ; 
I thejr show them a fair mien, bat they aie none the more loved for thaL 
I Thai do I wish that thoa shouldat do, and thou wilt have mnch 
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account of his wealth, and consoles herself with the thought 
that she has ber friend, and the faithful watchman who shidds 
their love from dangers. Similar sentiments are expressed in 
the charming ballad, " Coindeta sui, si cum n'ai greu mar- 
tire." Considering how closely the Italians were acqu^nted 
with the literature of their western neighbours, it may be 
admitted that they were indebted to them also for the idea 
of treating poetically such ordinary subjects of every-day life. 
There is, however, no proof of this imitation in individual 
cases ; such proof is, indeed, out of the question, for, as 
Tobler has pertinently remarked,' "the only lesson that 
could be learned from these (models) was the art of opening 
one's eyes to those things that were before one's eyes ; but 
the things themselves differed in the two countries." Since 
the conditions differed in reality, the poetry that was engaged 
in representing them assumed a character totally different 
from that of its models. 

A very similar state of things existed with regard to a cer- 
tain resemblance with the Proven9al and French pastoral 
poetry. In the case of the "Rosa fresca" we decided 
against such an influence ; but it can certainty be traced in 
two Tuscan poems, in the dialc^e of the gemma leziosa, I 
which has already been mentioned (here the appellation ! 
villanella proves that the lover is addressing a peasant girl), ' 
and in an anonymous poem, " Part' io mi calcava," which h^ 
often, without reason, been ascribed to the same Ciacco dell' j 
Anguillaia. In the former the situation is very similar, but 
the spirit in which the persons speak is different In the i 
latter the poet, as so often in the pastorals, tells of a ride : 
during which he has overheard a conversation. But there ' 
the similarity ends, in this case also ; it is limited to the out- 1 
ward form. The subject-matter of the dialogue and of the 
entire poem is different to anything that may be found in 
the French pastorals ; on the other hand, it is frequently met 
with in Italian popular songs. A country girl complains: 
that no one gives her a husband, and her mother scolds her' 
for her boldness. A popular ballad, probably of Bolognese 
origin, which treats of this subject, and which will be dealt 
with farther on, has come down to us from the thirteentti 
century. 

' " Jetmer Liteiatuneitung," 1878, p. 669. 
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IN Tus<aB )i.the poetry had undergone a gradual change 
tbtouglicontact with popular poetry, or, at any rate, with 
popular sentiment But the further development of Italian 
literature cannot be primarily traced back to the people, the 
sew school which Dante set against the old is not the direct 
continuation of the popular realistic tendency. The artificial 
poets sought their inspiration not in the simplicity and 
freshness of nature, but in the profundity and deep signific- 
ance of their ideas. Learning is the distinctive feature of ^ 
the new school. There now arose in Italy a period of 
"growing zeal tor scientific studies ; the writings of Aristotle 
had become more generally known through the translation 
made at the command of Frederick 11. ; and philosophical 
studies, hitherto less favouretl ttian the practical sciences, were 
now cultivated with enthusiasm, and were, indeed, recognised 
at the famous old University of Bologna on an equal footing 
with jurisprudence and grammar. In Bologna, too, the 7 
deke itil nuovo took its rise, founded by Guido Guinicelli,<^ 
whom Dante called his father, and the father of the best" 
love-poets : 

Ilpadie 

Mio e degli &ltri miei mielioi, che mai 

lUme d' amore usili dolci « l^^adie. 

Gnido Guinicelh, of the noble famUy of the Principi, is 
m^itiooed in documents from the year 1266, later on, with 
the title at judex, that is, skilled in jurisprudence. Like so 
many others, he suffered severely from the internal stru^les 
of his native city ; in 1347, when the Ghibelline party of the 
Lambertazai, to which his family belonged, were driven out, 
he, too, was banished. It is not known whether he went to 
Faema, in common with the majority of the exiles, or where 
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he settled; he died young in 1276. That is all that is 
,4tnown of the poet's life, but it is sufficient to enable us 
< M I ' to determine the period of his literary activity. He himsdf 
J / . had at first followed the manner of the Sicilians, and the 
' ^ majority of his poems show no marked difference from those 
C/' (^ ' of the Southern court poets ; we find in his works the same 
•^ , '. commonplaces, the same emptiness and monotony, the same 
.^\' images and similes. He also attempted the essentially Pro- 

ven9al artifice of obscure speech together with the empty 
triflings of the rime eqviveche in the canzone, " Lo fin pregio 
avanzato." During that period he even acknowledged him- 
self to be a disciple of the famous Master Guittone of 
Arezzo, sent him one of his poems for criticism and improve- 
ment, addressed him in the accompanying sonnet, " O caro 
padre roeo," and assured him that he regarded him alone as 
master in that art. Hence, if Dante, when he eulc^ised 
Guido so much, was considering all his poems without dis- 
tinction, his judgment would be incomprehensible ; however, 
in spealdng thus, he was probably thinking of thefamoi^ 
^nzone, "Al cor gentil ripara sempre amore," of sevraS 
sonnets such as " lo vo' del ver la mia donna laudare," per- 
haps also of the song quoted by him (" De EL Vulg." ii, 6^ 
"Tegno di folle impresa alio ver dire," with the beautifiil 
words in praise of the lady's beneficent infiuence, and pos- 
sibly, too, of Other poems now lost. The canzoni in the 
convendonal manner, and the panegyric of Guittone, 
obviously belong to an earlier period of Guido's life, after 
which he went his own way. This change in his poetry took 
place under the influence of science. Philosophy, which in 
that age, when Thomas Aquinas and Bonaventura were 
teaching, had again come to be r^arded with favour, pene- 
trated even into poetry, which drew from it its subject-matter, 
and even the manner of its exposition. The canzone di 
" Amore e cor gentile" begins, as it were, with a philosophical 
thesis, to the efiect that Amore takes its place only in a 
noble heart, in a heart filled with virtue and exalted feelings, 
,^ and this proposition is then illustrated by a series of com- 
v^' ^ parisons. 
■*. ,c''/ The question as to the nature, origin and influence of 
J-" ' -Amorewasanoldone;it hadalreadyoccupiedtheProven^als, 
\ and, later on, the Italians had treated it very frequently and 
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with special predilection. But the solution had always 
been the same, one of those trivialities which one invariably 
imitated from the other. Love, it was said, springs froj n 
seeipg and p lra^inf^, thp ipia ^e of bea uty penetrates Vhroueh 
'tne eyes into the soul, t akes root in the heart and occupies 
"the ihougtits— which is nothing but a superficial statement, 
describing the subject without fathoming it. In Guide's can- 
zone, an entirely new conception takes the place of this 
well-worn succession of phrases. Lave seeks its place in 
the noble heart, as the bird in the foliage ; nobility of heart 
and love are one and inseparable as the sun and its 
splendour ; as the star imparts its magic power to the jewel 
i^en the sun has purified it from all gross matter, in the 
same way the image of the beloved lady enflames the heart, 
which nature has created noble and pure ; and, as fire by 
water, so, too, every impure feeling is extinguished by the 
contact of love ; the sentiment inspired by the loved lady 
shall fill him who is her devoted slave, even as the power of 
die Deity is transmitted into the heavenly intelligences. — To 
such a d^ree has the conception of love changed; the 
earthly passion has . become transfigured, and has been 
brou^t into contact with the sublimest ideas known to 
man; it is a philosophical conception of love, and the similes 
that serve to illustrate and to explain it in so elaborate and 
diversified a manner, show no traces of the old repertory : 



Feire lo Sole il &uieo tutto 1 gioroo. 
Vile riman, n^ il Sol perde cJore ; 
Dice aomo alder : geati! per schiaCta toino ; 
Lui sembro al &ngo, a] Sol gentil valore. ' 

Here we plainly see the thinker who desires his image to 
be significant and expressive, though sometimes losing sight 
of the beautifijl. To the old school this departure from the 
ordinary manner appeared to be afi^ectation, and this 

' The sun strikes the mire the whole day, it remains vile, and the 
nm lows no warmth ; a haughty man says : " I am noble through mj 
race;" him I compare with the mire, aod noble worth with the 
nm. — A fourteenth century collection of maxims, the "Fiore di Virtil," 
duip. ixzviL, quotes the sentence : II sole sta in sn lo bngo, e non 
K gliene ai^cis, e della gcntileua che presta non $e n' ha se non lo 
1* a saying of Aristotle, without donbt wrongly. 
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energetic brevity intentional obscurity, to which, it is true, 
it led soon enough. These accusations, together with that 
of artistic incapacity, were made by Buonagiunta of Lucca 
in a sonnet against Guido, who, however, replied to the 
pretentious criticism in cold and haughty words of remon- 
strance—" Uomo ch' h sa^o non corre leggiero." 
/ And so this school is distinguished from the old by its 
, endeavour to attain a greater degth^ of thought by an in- 
; increase ^.yigour and a~fiSh earnestness. Amore and 
Madonna remam abstractions, hut they are^tihbued with a 
new significance. Madonna is still the sum of all perfection ; 
but, at the same time, she becomes a symbol, the incarna- 
tion of something more exalted. The love inspired by her 
passes beyond her towards virtue, to the highest good ; the 
chivalrous love of the Provencals has become spiritual love. 
A symbolical and allegorical character is imparted to poetry, 
whose real aim gradually comes to be the expression of 
philosophic truth, shrouded in the beautiful veil of the 
image, as Dante has defined it. This introducrion of science 
is not in itself a poeric element, but the new subject-matter 
stands in inner rdation to the personality of the ppet, and is 
not merely adopted from without ; the scientific symbolism 
does away with the old well-worn phrases, and in this way 
free rein is ^ain given from time to time to passion. This 
constitutes the main point of difference from the poetry of 
Guittone. Guittone moralised and syllogised, and remained 
dry and prosaic all the time. Love and learning, thought 
and imagination, were not yet united as in the works of the 
new school. He gave nothing but the bald truth, without 
the beautiful veil. The poetical imagery and warmth of 
feeling were wanting, as we find them in Guido Guinicelli ; 
for example, at the close of his famous canzone, the most 
perfect piece of his that we possess, God reproaches the 
. soul with having likened its earthly love to heavenly things 
and it excuses itself in the following terms : 

Douita, Dio mi diri, che presumisti? 

Siando 1' alma mta a tui davanti : 

Lo ciel passasti e fino a me venisti, 

£ desti ID vano amor me per sem)^nti ; 

Qi' a me convien la laude 

E alia Reina del rename d^no, 

Per cui cessa i^jni iniode. 
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Dii li potib : Tenea d'angel semtaanu 

Che fosse del tuo re^no ; 

Non mi fue fallo, e' io le pao^ amuiza. ' 

This is the kind of passage in vhich Dante recognised a 
Undred spirit and the " sweet new style " which he adopted. 
The loftiness of thought and the genuine enthusiasm in 
Guide's poems could not fail to attract him. The well- 
known canzone inspired him in one of his own on nobility, 
and in a sonnet ("Amore e cor gentil") in which he calls 
his predecessor the " Wise." Reminiscences from the same 
piece occur also in the "Commedia." In a sonnet that 
treats a favourite theme, the salutary effect of the sight of 
the beloved lady, Guido approaches very closely the style of 
his great admirer : 



issa per via si adoina e si gentile, 
1' abbassa oi^oglio a cui dona salute 
IS &', Be non la crede. 



E non la pub apprcsEar ut 

AncoT Te ne diib maggior viitute ; 

Null' uom pub mal pensar, finchi la vedt.' 

These verses Dante undoubtedly had in mind when he said 
in the canzone " Donne ch' avete intelleto d'amore " : 



• "Woman," God will say to roe, "what hast thon presumed to 
do 7 " (when my soul b befbie him). " Thoa hast passed thioogh the 
heavens, and ait come unto me, and, in thy vain love, didsl taJbe me 
for likeness. To me is due the praise, and to the Qaeen of the worthy 
rettlm thnmgh whom aD fraud has an end." I shall be able to say to 
him : " She resembled an an(jel, that tnight be a member of thy king- 
dom ; and so I did no wroi^g, in setting my love on her." — The fourth 
veise has often been misunderstood. In his enthusiasm the poet took 
God hhnself as an image for the object of his love. This boldness he 
feels himself bound to justiiy, and his juslilicatiDD consists in the 
loftiness and purity of his love. This is no earthly passion ; it is the 
reflection of heavenly beauty in his belovW that enthrals him. 

' She goes her way so &ui and noble, that she lowers the pride of 
him whom she greets, and makes him of our faith, if he did not believe 
in it (before). And a man who is vile cannot approach her. A greater 
virtae still I shall tell you of her : no man can thick evil, whtle he, 
beholds ber. 

' A atill greater grace has God conferred on ber: he who has 
cpolceo to her cannot come to a bad end. 
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In Bologna itself there are very few traces of a condnua- 
tion of Guido Guinicelli's ardstic aspinidons. On that 
account Casini altogether refused to admit that there had 
been a Bolognese school ; but it must not be forgotten that 
among the three Bolognese poets, whom Dante eulogises in 
addition to Guinicelli, there is one of whom we know nothing 
at all, while of another scarcely anything has come down 
to us. The former is Guido Ghisilieri, probably identical 
with a Guido di Upizzino Ghisilieri, who is mentioned in 
documents, and was bom about the year 1344. Fabrizio 
or Fabruzzo de' L^mbertazzi, who was banished with his 
family in 1274, like Guinicelli, and is named among the beads 
of the banished party as late as the year 1294, is the author 
of an extant moralising sonnet, which contains a reflection to 
the effect that the judgment of the world is based only on 
results and not on the wisdom or foolishness of actions. 
Better known to us is Onesto of Bologna, of whom we have 
two canzoni, twenty-three sonnets and a ballad. He is a 
later poet ; for whilst he has a polemic with Guittone in a 
sonnet, yet he directs others to Cino da Pistoja. Guido's 
influence is manifest in his poems, though it is somewhat 
superficial. In the one canzone, which is, as far as it has 
come down to us, quite unintelligible, we find again the 
thought of Guinicelli : 

Quand' eeli app^i Amor prende suo loco 
Sendo deubersto, nan dimora 
In cor che sia di gentileua fbra.' 

This idea afterwards became the dogma, as it were, of the 
school, by which its disciples n^y be recognised. A sonnet, 
"L'anima k criatura virtuata," gives a definition of the soul, 
developed according to the regular scholastic method. 

It was in Florence that Guido's learned poetry found its 
greatest adherents, those that did not merely adopt the new 
style (/'uso moderm), but also perfected it Among these were 
Guido Cavalcanti and Dante Alighieri. 

It is a very interesting phenomenon, and one that we 
shall find again among the Florentine followers of Guido 
Guinicelli, that the originator of so severe and lofty a style 
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did not disdain, at times, in a jocose and scoffing vein, to 
descend to a completely realistic manner. We have two 
sonnets of this kind by him, the one, concerning the Luda 
with the many-coloureid cowl, at sight of whom his heart 
quivers more violently than a serpent's head that has been 
hacked off, so that he longs to kiss her mouth and both her 
eyes of flame — a del^htful expression of natutal feelii^; 
the other, a very drastic invective against a malignant old 
woman, on whose head he heaps every possible curse ; 



Here, then, the learned poet, too, approaches the style of 
popular poetry. 
A poetry of the people existed in Bolc^na as well as in 

I other places, t(^ether with artificial poetry ; just in this 
city, indeed, it had a better fate than in Tuscany, and 
several remnants of some importance have come down to us. 
The Bolognese notaries of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries often diverted and amused themselves by writing 
down, in the collections of public records, Italian songs,, 
which introduce into the midst of Latin legal documents, 
with their heavy formal jargon, an echo of the loves and 
pleasures of the gay and joyous world. In Italy the law was 
always glad to ally itself with poetry, as may be seen from 
the many poets of those days who were lawyers, judges and 
notaries. The majority of the poems in question belong to 
the artificial category, and many of them are known to us 
from other sources ; but others are popular in their general 
character, and also in the strongly idiomatic colouring of the 
language. From the record we learn at the same time the 
period in which they were current. A document of this 
kind, dated 1286, contains the fragment of a ballad begin- 
ningwith the words " Partite, amore, a deo." It is the fere- 
well of two lovers in the early morning, as we find it depicted 
in the Provencal A/das and in the German Tagelieier. The 

I words of the girl, who warns her lover that it b time to 

tdqurt, are tender in the intensity of their passion : "Kiss 

I me ODCe again, and then go " : 

' Htqr the devil take jou, wrathfnl old woman, and ma; confbsioii 
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In a record of the year 1305, we have the little song of the 
nightingale, so simple in its contents. The boy's little bird 
has flown away out .of its cage ; he weeps and goes into the 
wood; he hears it sing and begs it to come back. The| 
form of the piece is entirely in keeping— short verses of sii , 
syllables, tripping childishly along. This, too, is probab^ , 
only a fragment It is an innocent cry of nature, pleasii^ 1 
and touching by its very simplicity, and by the impression it 
conveys. But just on that very account it is impossible to 
analyse it. 

Quite different in character are three poems from a record . 
of the year 1 282, all of them ballads, like the pieces already \ 
mentioned. Here we have a coarse and vulgar humour, . 
intended to excite the lat^hter of a less refined public. In ^ 
them are described in the crudest way the adventures of two | 
female gossips, their obscene actions and discourse. In the 
second poem two sisters-in-law abuse each other before their , 
neighbours. They manage to give each other the worst ! 
possible character, but when one of them comes to touch 
dangerous ground, the other becomes meek and makes 
promises on condition that the secret should be kept, where- 
upon they make it up again, in order to be able to deceive 
their husbands conjointly. The third ballad gives us a dia- 
logue between a daughter who wishes to many a youi^ 
fellow, and her mother who refuses to give her consent 
But the scene is here sketched far more coarsely than in the 
Tuscan song, " Per Amo mi cavalcava." The mother and 
daughter hurl curses at each other ; the girl does not yield 
in spite of the old woman's words of warning, and shows no 
trace of modesty in the expression of her desires. 

A lengthy political poem, the "Serventese dei Geremei e 
Lambertazzi," narrates the same events as were of such 
moment in the lives of Guido Guinicelli and of Fabrizio 
Lambertazzi, the struggles of the Guelphs and Ghibellines 
in Bolc^a, the exile of the latter in 1374 and 1280, and the 
betrayal of the town of Faenza, where they had taken refuge, 
to the Guelphs of Bologna, through the instrumentality trf 
Tibaldello (laSi). The number of details and of names 
shows that the poem must have been composed soon aftw 
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|ie occurrence of the events. It may have been intended 
o be publicly recited before the people ; for its tone is that (rf 
he roving minstrels, the exposition is irregular and lacking 
iD art, there are many idioms in the langu^e, and we fre- 
[oentljr find assonance in the place of rhyme. The metrical 
brm is the same as came to be regularly used later on for 
iroductions of this kind, the seroentese. The characteristic 
lait of this form was the continuous concatenation of the 
bymes, as opposed to division into stanzas ; at the end or in 
he middle of each section (copula), the rhyme was started, 
rtiich was then taken up and continued by the succeeding 
opvla. In the earlier periods, the poem was always cob- 
itructed in such a way, that a copula of three or four lor^ verses 
[consisting of eleven or of seven syllables), which rhymed 
ngether, was followed by a shorter one (the coda, consisting 
a five or four syllables), which gave the rhyme to the next 
iivision ; and this is also the form of the Bolognese poem 
AAAbBBBcC , , ,). The name of Seroentese, therefore, did 
K>t mean the same thing in Italy, where it referred to 
metrical peculiarities, as in Provencal literature, though it 
iras probably derived from the latter. The subject-matter 
:ould be of various kinds : thus, one of the Bolognese 
records contains a love sementese. However, the form was 
Mnployed, by preference, for narrative, moralising and 
x)litica] pieces, for which purpose the uninterrupted suc- 
cession of verses, without any strongly marked divisions 
nto stanzas, was especially convenient. And so, because it 
io often resembled a moralising sermon, the other name, 
Sermintese, which was usual in the fourteenth century, may 
lave been formed by popular etymology, as also the form 
Sermontese, employed by the old writer on metre, Antonio 
]a Tempo. Antonio declared it to be a popular class of 
x>etry, and Francesco da Barberino, in the beginning of the 
ourteenth century, treated it contemptuously as minstrels' 
x>etry, which was unknown to the art poets. 
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LITERATURE does not show a unifoim development 
fiom the outset: it b^ns in different places and in 
different ways. Before the literature of a single provin« 
can attain the supremacy, subject the others to itself, ana 
thus become the general literature of the whole country, it a 
local in character. The first attempts at poetical compost; 
tion in the Italian language we found in the South and, sooij 
after, poetry was written in the Centre of the peninsula, 
where it underwent a considerable transformation. In the 
North, the influence of the adjoining country was stronger, 
as we saw quite at the beginning, and not merely the 
manner, but also the language of Provencal poetry was 
adopted. In this tongue poetry continued to be written 
throughout the whole of the thirteenth century, so that it is 
plain that lyrical court poetry composed in Italian could not 
spread in these parts. Dante names only Ildebrandino of 
Padua and Gotto of Mantua as poets who employed the 
vulgare illustre in Upper Italy, and he says that nobod; 
composed poetry in Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio. This 
may be correct : for the Matulino of Ferrara, whom Salim- 
bene mentions as the author of canzoni and semeniesi, was 
probably a writer of popular poetry. The titles of the pieces 
m the old collections of songs are not accompanied by anj 
names which would point with certainty to Upper Italy. In 
a legal document, however, dated December 23, 1277, is 
preserved a poem in the Venetian dialect, the so-ca31e<3 
" Lament of the Paduan lady, whose husband is away on a 
Crusade." This title, which was invented by the editor, 
does not correspond, at any rate, exactly to the subject- 
matter, which has been variously interpreted ; it is perhap! 
best to admit that the real context of this curious piece 
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poetiy is not clear. It is true that it begins with a lament 
of the lady for the absence of her husband on a crusade and 
with the assurance of her fidelity to him, by way of protest 
Kgainst a dona Jvixa, who has odiorted her to be cheerful 
wid not to grieve. Then we are told how the other 
iromen gave her right, how the husband returned, and how 
they lived together in perfect love and accord. Thereupon 
\he pilgrim manifests his approval, and continues with the 
praise of his lady and with the expression of the hope that 
be will finally win her love, though bewailing, at the same 
tim^ his present grief. How does this close fit in with what 
has gone before? Is it really necessary to assume that all 
this is spoken by the pilgrim, as has been thought? In 
other words, does he himself desire to disturb that conjugal 
GdeUty to which he gives such high praise? The trouba- 
dours love married women ; but they do not sing in praise 
of their marriage. Or is the lady whom the pilgrim loves in 
no way identical with the one whose fidelity he eulc^jises, 
and does he introduce her conjugal happiness only as an 
example of what he hopes for himself? In the present 
condition of the poem, it is impossible to decide this 
question ; perhaps a beginning is missing, which explained 
diese points. The love lament of the pilgrim at the close 
perhaps stands alone among the poetical efforts of Northern 
Italy known to us in its closer similarity to the lyrical court 
poetry. In its earlier portion, however, the poem is popular 
■nd original, and the love of a husband and wife who are 
fondly attached to each other — a theme which it would be 
difficult to find again in the poetry of those times — is treated 
in a simple, natural, and engaging manner. 

But there was another literature, whose influence checked 
he free development of the national literature in Northern 
(taly — namely, that of France. This was scarcely less 
iioaght of and scarcely less widely spread in the Middle 
Ages than in modern times. The French epics and ro- 
mances were read and admired throughout the whole of 
Surope ; the events they narrated, the legendary, heroes 
:hey celebrated, were often proverbial on all men's tongues, 
(n Italy we find not only that the French originals were 
ranslated and imitated, but also that not a few of the authors 
n composing their works preferred the foreign idiom to 
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their own, because it appeared to them better adapted foi 
literary use. Brunetto Latini wrote his encyclopaedia, tht 
"Tr^T," in French, because French, as he says, was i 
more pleasing (pius dtlitaubUs) language, and more generall] 
diffused, than the others. Martino da Canale makes use ol 
it in his Venetian Chronicle, and gives exactly the same 
reason for doii^ so, even usii^ the identical word delitabk, 
and this is again employed by Dante, when he, in weighing 
the advantages of the different vulgar tongues one against 
the other, says("DeVu^. EL,"i. \a)^a^XVi\!a&laHgued'<n> 
\ye\on.^ propter sui feuiliorem ac dehctabiliorem vulgaril€item, 
everythmg that is composed in prose, namely, the translatioB 
of the Bible, the deeds of the Trojans and Romans, the 
beautiful adventures of Kii^ Arthur, and much else, botl| 
narrative and didactic in character. This opinion, which wt 
find so frequently expressed in almost identical terms, musi 
therefore have been very general and on everyone's lip. Bnl 
not alone for prose, but for the romances of chivalry n 
general, French was considered the proper languj^e, and 
was thus described by the old Froven9al giammajiaii, 
Raimon Vidal. In the seventies of the tlurteenth century; 
Rusticiano of Pisa composed in French prose a long-windec 
and veiy clumsy compilation of stories of the Round Table 
and it was this same Rusticiano who, in the year lagS 
whilst a prisoner in Genoa, wrote down in Frei^ch, at iht 
author's dictation, the narrative of Marco Polo's voyaga 
and travels. But the French poetry of chivalry, especiall] 
that of the Carolingian cycle, brought forth on Italian soil i 
large progeny, of which the manuscripts of the Library o 
St. Mark in Venice have preserved numerous remnants 
Some of those are, it is true, only transcriptions of poemi 
written in France, which the copyist distorted, by iiitroducin] 
idioms of his dialect, as in the case of the " Aliscans " an( 
"Aspremont," or the additions are of little account, as ii 
the " Gui de Nanteuil," the introduction of which, about oni 
thousand verses in length, was composed by the Itaiiai 
scribe. But several others of these poems are new produc 
tions, being merely related to French models, or even endrel) 
original j an instance of both combined we have in the com 
pilation of narratives of the Carolingian cycle in the Frenct 
MS. XIII. of the Ubraiy of St Mark, and an ^ost umqu< 
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' e«unpleofthelatlerinthe"Entt^ede.aiaeiie" (MS.XXI.) Q< 
and in the so-called "Prise de Fampel une " (MS. V.). This /ij 
is, therefore, a regular franco- Italian liteiatiire — French epics 

' composed by Italians. 

' The subject-matter of the " Entrfe de Spagne " and of 
the " Prise de Pampelune," namely the conquest of Spdn 
before the treachery of Roncesvalles, is not treated by any 
other of the Old French poems that have come down to us ; 
they would therefore fill up a gap in the poetical versions 
<rf the legend of Charlemagne, if they really went back 
to French chansons dt gesle. But this is very doubtful. 
The author of the " Entrfe " narrates, that Archbishop 
Turpin appeared to him in a dream, and asked him to make 
a rhymed version of his chronicle, and in the beginning of 

' his poem, he really follows the narrative of the Pseudo- 
Turpin. Further on, he declares that he has drawn also 
from Jean of Navarra and from Gautier of Aragon, who are 
quite unknown, and whom he must have invented, in order 

' to inspire his public with respect for his learning. Finally, 
he himself admits that one portion of his work, and that the 
most important, is his own invention. He makes use of it 
in order to form a connecting link with the long siege of 
Pampelona and with Roland's quarrel with the Emperor. 
Roland has, without the knowledge of his uncle, undertaken 
au e]q>edition against Nobles and conquered the town ; in 
spite of this successful result, Charles is so incensed, that he 
boxes his ears on his return. Roland leaves the camp in a 
rage, and the adventures he now meets with in distant parts 
supply the author with a subject which enables him to dis- 
play his own gifts of imagination or to repeat trite common- 
places that were already in use. That is to say, they are 
practicaUy occurrences narrated in later French chansons of 
the different Carolingian heroes, as described especially in 
the " Huon de Bordeaux " — strange voyages and adventures, 
sbowii^ the influence of the romances of the Round Table, 
and of the epics of the crusades. Roland goes to the East, 

I and, under an assumed name, defends a Saracen princess, 

\ Diones, the dai^hter of the Kit^ of Persia, against an 

' odious wooer. King Malquidant; who threatens her ; he 
then converts the whole of the Persian Sultan's house to 
Christianity, takes his son Samson as a companion, visits the 
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holy places of Palestine, and starts on his homeward journey. 
On the way he is thrown on a desert coast, and learns from 
the hermit Samson, vrith whom he is dwelling, the tidings 
which had been revealed to the holy man by an angel, that 
he has still seven years to live, that he will conquer and 
then be slain by treachery. Finally he returns to Charles's 
army, just as all the nobles are on the point of leaving the 
service of the Emperor. The reconciliation follows and the 
stru^le against the Saracens continues. — The influence of 
the entire poem on the subsequent shaping of the literature 
of chivalry in Italy was very great ; above all, it was this 
romantic episode that could not fful to give the greatest 
pleasure, and it became the model for many of the later 
poems and romances, in which the hero is glorified in a ' 
similar way. One trait in the " Entree," which reveals the 
nationality of the author, is the prominence given to 
Roland's relations with Italy : at the beginning of the war 
he went with Oliver to Rome, and there received from the 
Pope an army of twenty thousand champions of the Church, 
whom he then, as senator of Rome, leads to battle. 

The " Prise de Pampelune" was so called by Michelant, 
but its title is not particularly appropriate ; the capture of 
Fampelona forms the subject only of the beginning of the 
work, and that is no longer extant. At the place where 
the poem now commences the town is already taken, and 
expeditions against Estella, Cordova (Cordes), and other 
cities follow ; the work would, therefore, be more fitly called 
"The Conquest of Spain," and it is, as we shall see, in 
reality nothing but the fragment of a continuation of the 
" Entree." The narrative differs from the majority of the 
ckansem de gestt as also from the fairly vivacious " Entr^" 
by its lack of imagination and by a certain dryness that 
recalls the style of the chronicles ; the numerous descrip- 
tions of battles, which are developed with a kind of 
strategical precision, and with frequent and exact notifica- 
tion of the number of the troops (in place of the general 
exaggerations of the old ehansons de gesle, the uninterrupted 
course of the action, without any break in and resump- 
tion of the thread, as was usual in the popular poetry, 
all show a tendency towards the style of historical narrative^ 
so striking later on in the " Reali di Francia " and in similar 
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books; in the "Prise," as in these, one battle rq!;utarly 
succeeds the other, and in between come the marches, the 
suirenders of the towns, then massacres or the wholesale 
baptism of the conquered Saracens. Here again the 
patriotism of the Lombard author shows itself in the im- 
portant rdle assigned to Desirier (Desiderius), whereas the 
poems that originated in France make no mention of any 
part taken by him in the war in Spain. Here he is one of 
Charles's truest and bravest vassals ; Pampelona was con- 
quered owing to his skill, and on many other occasions he 
contributes laigely towards the successful result of the most 
important events. When he is told to ask the Emperor for 
a favour, he demands, in the place of land and people, only 
privileges for his Lombards, tiiat none of them should ever 
become slaves, and that everyone might, without being 
noble, be able to become a knight (v. 341, sqq.) : 

Le don qne je vous qaier, oiant la baionie, 

Est que nans soient sempre tous ecus de Lombaidie : 

Chi ea comprast Bacun, tantost perde la vie ; 

E che cescun Lombard, Inen qu il n'ait gentilic 

Che remise li soit de sa ancesorie, 

Pulse esire civaler, s'il a pur mooanlie 

gu'il puise mameiiir i honour civalerie- 
si veul che chescun Lombard sens vilenie 
Puise sempie portier 9aiDte la spee fbrlne 
DevanC les empereres ; qui veut en ait enrie. 
Autre don ne vous qiiiet ne autre sc^orte. 



replies, that Desiderius is right and that he has made the 
noblest demand ; at the same time he celebrates Lombardy, 
the King's land, as the fairest of all, so that he had no need 
of any other. 

As the second poem continues the action of the first, 
after an interruption, so, too, the same persons appear in 
both, with the same character and in the same circum- 
stances ; some of them do not occur elsewhere in the 
literature of the chansons de gesle, especially Isori^ the 
son of Malceris of Navarre, and Samson, the son of the 
King of Persia, who is received among the twelve peers and 
who maintains his place in the later Italian poetry of 
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chivalry. Of great interest, especially, is the %nre of 
Estout, who is of but small importance in the French epcs, 
but who now plays a more prominent part and is more dis- 
tinctly characterised. Estout is a wag ; his clumsy wit does 
not spare even the Emperor, who, together with the barons, 
and especially his truly loved friend, Roland, are food of 
laughing at his jokes. He takes the town of Toletele by a 
stratagem (" Piise," 4842, sgq.) deceiving the inhabitants hy 
having the flag of the enemy carried before hjt n, after their 
Standard-bearer had been killed. Then he permits himself 
a practical joke, orders all the draw-bridges to be closed, and 
r^iises admission to the Christian army, Chailemi^ne 
says (5078, sgq.): 

..." Biens sire Hestoos, pouc amour vous prion ' 

Che vous nous hostali^s dedens vetre maison. 

"Ne feral," dist le due, "parl^ av^s en perdon. 

Ales vous oobetxier par delez cil boison ; 

Cat a dens ne entieri^s, bien le vous aiion." 

Tloec estoit Rolaud qui hoit k Aison 

Des paroles Hestous. . , . 

By dint of friendly words and by invoking the love be 
had inspired, Roland succeeds in persuading the irreverent 
practical joker to admit the Emperor after all. In the case 
of dangerous exploits Estout is always distrustful, and warns 
his companions, without, however, himself lacking pluck and 
courage. Thus we have in this mingling of chivalry, foolish- 
ness and levity, an original semi-comical character, who re- 
appears in almost exactly the same shape in the Tuscan popuUi 
poems, and supphed Bojardo, and finally Ariosto, with the 
fundamental traits for their immortal type of Astolfo. And 
another point here again proves the great importance of these 
two Franco-Italian poems for the later Italian chivalrous 
literature. In the tatter Astolfo is always an Englishman, 
whereas he was Duke of Langres in the Fren<A l^end. 
This change of nationality arose from a misunderstai>ding 
on the part of the author of the "Entrde." At the beginrni^ 
he calls his Estout, quite correctly, de Zengres and Lengrms ; 
but then also de Lengles and Lenglois, which he finally 
changed into lEt^lois, Engiois, without noticing the great 
difference. Even in the " Prise " Estout never occurs otiier- 
wise than as an Englishman. 
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The author of the " Entrfe " describes himself in one 
passage as a Paduan, but says that he does not wish to give 
his name. It was, however, thought, that he had been in- 
consistent, since a certain Nicholas alludes to himself by 
name in the last lines of the MS. XXI. ; and so the " Entrde 
de Spagne " was considered to be the work of one Nicholas 
of Padua, and then L. Gautier assumed that the " Prise " 
was also by him. This view was adopted by G. Paris. But 
subsequently Gautier withdrew bis former conjecture, and it 
<ras proved, especially by F. Meyer, that both the poems 
could not be from the same pen, owing to considerable dif- 
ferences in exposition, metre, and language. An investigation 
of A. Thomas finally cleared up the matter. The author of 
the " Entrde " really did not name himself, and we, therefore, 
know nothing about him except that he was a Faduan. On 
the other hand, the Nicholas who appears in the last lines 
, is not identical with this Paduan, but another poet, who 
composed a sequel, as the words themselves clearly show. 
To this sequel, and not to the " Entr^" belong the last one 
huodied and thirty-one veises in the manuscript, and, after 
a long interruption, the " Prise de Fampelune " also ; what 
was contained in the gap is lost, or, at any rate, at present 
unknown. The great similarity, in spite of the numerous 
differences, is due to the fact that the writer of the sequel 
had the work of the Paduan before him, and endeavoured to 
continue it in the same manner. Thomas further makes it 
»ppeai probable, that this author of the " Prise " is identical 
with the Nicholas of Verona of whom we have a still un- 
published Franco-Italian poem on the Passion of Christ, 
and who himself says at the beginning of this poem, that he 
has narrated many stories in verse, and in the French 
language. 

A third Franco-Italian poem, which is shorter, and which 
treats a subject that is otherwise unknown in Old French 
literature, belongs to quite a different legendary cycle, that 
of Troy; this is the " Ro man d' Hector." or. as it is called . 
in other MSS., the " KoHIah d'Hercules." It contains the ■" 
*IOTj of a fight of HectOT with Hercules, here depicted as a 
terrible giant, whom he kills, thus avenging ^ fate of 
I'omedon and Hesione. A different form is employed, in 
accordance with this new subject-matter. While the pro- 
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ductions corresponding to the chansons de gesU are com- 
posed in the usual series of verses of ten and twelve syllables 
joined together by one rhyme, the " Hector " has verses of 
eight syllables rhyming in pairs like Benoit's " Roman de 
Troie," with which this narrative is connected ; it was, as Joly 
remarked, a history of the youthful exploits of the hero— 
" Enfances d'Hector," such as were, in later times, often added, 
by way of introduction, to the famous chansons de geste. 

The language of these three poems, as also of the work of 
Rusticiano of Pisa, is not pure French, but shows clear traces 
of the dialects of Northern Italy, for the most part of such a 
nature as to exclude the possibility of their having been in- 
troduced only by the copyists. Frequently words and terms 
of speech are employed, which are quite correct in ItaJias, ' 
but were never used in French; others have an Italian 
colouring in their phonetics. Words often undei^o great 
changes, too, for the sake of the rhyme. And finally, the pro- 
sody is half Italian and half French in principle, inasmuch as 
all the vowels are subject to elision and synasresis, but not 
necessarily. As, moreover, this mingling of the Italian is 
due to the individual authors, it is natural that, in spite of so 
many affinities, there should also be linguistic differences in 
these works; it should be noted specially, that the "Prise" 
contains more Italian elements than the others. 

The much discussed compilation of Franco- Italian poems 
in MS. XIII. of St. Mark's, which is defective >t the be- 
ginning, comprises, in its present state, the " Bueve de Hail- 
stone," which is divided into two parts through the inter- 
calation of the story of Bertha of the laige foot, or, as she is 
here called, with the large feet{"Bertadeh gran pi^"), then 
the youthfiil adventures of Charles the Great, here named 
"Karleto"(the " Mainet "of theFrench),"MiIo"and "Bertha," 
two poems on Ogier the Dane, and finally, the " Macaire " : 
it is therefore a cyclical compilation, such as we often find 
in the later chap-books, and probably written entirely by one 
man, to judge from the uniform character that nms through , 
the whole. These, again, must not be regarded as poems ' 
that were merdy taken over from the French; they are 
either transformed versions, that go back only to the oral 
traditions of the originals, or real additions and new inven- 
tions. To the latter category belongs especially, as has been 
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remarked, the story of Milo and Bertha. The French 
sources not only do not contain it, but are actually in con- 
tradiction with it ; besides, the scene of the action is laid in 
Italy, and Roland, whose youth is here depicted, was in Italy 
always specially popular among the heroes of the Carolingian 
legend. In addition to this, an oiiginai trait of the whole 
compilation has been pointed out, which had a decisive 
influence on the subsequent formation of the legend of 
chivalry in Italy, namely, the union of all the traitors into 
one gesie of the Maganzesi, which was eventually opposed 
by the loyal heroes, who were also amalgamated as it were 
into one family, that of Chiaramonte. The traitor was a 
typical figure of the ehattsorts de gesie; he appears every- 
where, now under this, now under that name, as Ganelon, 
Hardr^, Griffon, and so on. In France, too, this tendency to 
make all these felons descend from one fanaily was already 
apparent, hut it was in Italy that this unification of the evil 
principle first acquired its great importance and its general 
predominance, and in Italy also the name, which clung to 
them ever after, of those of Maganm (Mayence) first struck 
root. As G, Paris showed, this was caused by a confusion 
between Doon de Maience, the ancestor of Ganelon, but 
also of Renaut, and the entirely different traitor Doon de 
Maience in the " Bueve de Hanstone." 

The Venetian compiler's mode of exposition is the 
clumsiest and baldest imaginable. He was obviously a 
minstrel of the lowest order, who, by his dullness and dif- 
fuseness, spoilt even fascinating themes, and such as were 
adapted to successful development. The formal structure of 
the works, based on the type of the verse of ten syllables, 
shows an extreme want of care, and is disfigured by an 
enormous number of errors. We see, therefore, how even 
writers of the people employed the foreign idiom for their 
productions ; but this was, of course, mutilated by them in 
a curious manner. If the language of the " Entree " is, in 
spite of this, still a kind of modified French, it is, at the 
same time, a completely barbarous jai^on, in which continu- 
ally the dialect penetrates into the strange language, the 
Frertch words take Italian endings, and in which, finally, the 
necessities of the rhyme are the cause of quite extraordinary 
and impossible formations. In the "Berta," for example, 
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Pepin speaks as follows to those whom he intends sending 
away for the purpose of fetching his bride : 



Tnto li son afaiie el m'ti dito e cool^, 
Qe in Ift dain> no i nnl ftdutj, 
^vo q'eU ott un poco grande li p£ ; 
Nun pot {O non vo' je qe sUg^, 
Qi la po avoir, qe no la demand^. ' 

Scarcely less barbarous than in this cyclical compilation 
are the form and language in the greater part of the Venetian 
" Song of Roland," in the MS. IV. of S. Mark's. As the 
subject-matter of this text is very closely related to that of the 
gentline Old French version in the Oxford MS., the marked 
difference in the express ion must be due to the oral traditioo 
of the French poem. 

The linguistic corruption in this second category of literary 
monuments cannot be solely the work of copyists, any more 
than in the former collection, and the attempt to construct 
correct Old French out of the fonns that have come down to 
us, made by Guessard with the " Macaire," was bound to fail 
in spite of die violence of the means employed. The original 
texts must have resembled exactly or very closely the ones 
we now possess. On the other hand, the importance of this 
fact has been much exaggerated. Bartoli thought he de- 
tected the germs of a new language, which was on the 
point of developing out of the mingling of French with the 
North Italian dialects. But the phenomenon was certainly 
far more individual; hence the variety of the dialectic^ 
elements in the single works, according to the culture of the 
writer, while the similarity of certain traits is accounted for 
by the fact that the dialects thus exerting their influence 
were in certain cases identical. No one, not even Bartoli, 
beUeves that such a language was ever spoken. It was ao 
artificial product, which had its origin in the assumption that 
the foreign idiom should necessarily be employed for a cer- 

' Foi a minstrel, who has come here to see this court and the 
nobles, has told and related to me everything that concerns her, that 
there is no fault in the lady, except that her feet are somewhat la^e i 
nevertheless I do not wish you to abstain from asking for her, if she is 
to be had. 
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tain titerary genre. In Northern Italy, in the thirteenth 
centuiy, all lyrical poeCy was written in Provengal, while the 
stories that came from France were retold in French. But 
the diSerence was that the lyrical writers were highly cultured 
court poets, iriio handled the langtte d'oc in such a masterly 
manner that their verses can, from the point of view of 
language, be very rarely distinguished from those of the 
troubadours. The narrative writers, however, belonged to 
inferior classes of society, sometimes even to the body of the 
people, and, while they endeavoured to write French, the 
'Words in their hands assumed a more native form, exchanged 
their terminations for those usual in Italy, and, in cases 
where the French words and constructions did not appeal 
quickly enough to the memory, the Italian equivalents were 
put in their place. They imagined that they were thus 
writing French, and disfigured this language all the while 
witii the idiom they spoke, in the same way as many, in the 
Middle Ages, thought they wrote excellent Latin, and, instead 
of diis, produced nothing but popular Latin in Romance 
form. N 

At all events, the chivalrous literature that came from 
Fiance had at that time penetrated deeply among the people ; 
these variegated narratives of emperors and kings, of battles 
and victones, of wild Saracens, of conquered giants and 
hberated princesses, were well calculated to please the masses 
and to feed their mobile imagination, ever thirsting f<» 
novelty. There existed at this period wandering minstrels 
who recited their tales to the people in the streets, as in 
France, and this is proved, if proof were necessary, by the 
oft-quoted decree of the Commune of Bolc^na (of the year 
I z88) — " ut Cantatores Francigenarum in plateis Communis 
ad cantandum omnino morari non possinL" Only it is not 
protKible that the productions retailed in this manner to the 
populace were of the same kind as the Franco-Italian poems. 
It is true some have thought that the Italianising process we 
have noted in these was intended to make them more easily 
understood by the uneducated classes ; but it cannot be taken 
for granted that the people in general possessed even such a 
knc^edge of language as would enable them to comprehend 
this jargon at a first bearing. It is better to assume, as Pio 
^ Regna does, that for the public recitals of the street singers 
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a later form was employed, in which the French themes were 
clothed. This consisted of versions in the Venetian dialect, 
with certain, though much fainter, traces of the foreign 
idiom. While, then, in the real Franco-Itatian literature, 
FreDch forms the basis, and the dialectical Italian elements 
are of a secondary nature, these other poems show the con- 
trary process, the Italian dialect forming the groundwork, 
and the French colouring being merely superficial. In the 
Venetian "Eovo d' Antona," we have, for example, the 
following (v. 170, sqg.): 

" Fiolo," disss Synibaldo, "porestu ^val9er 
FalafieD o destrcr ? A San Simon vojo andei ; 
Che quelo me Aaai. Xt 



Se a. quel castelo te posso mener, 

lo farfi guera po'a SU cit^." 

Respoxe Bovolin : " lo por6 bien 9ivalcer 

Destrer e cavalo chi me possa porter ; 

Iniin a San Simon aver6 ander." ' 

The form and style of narrative of this poem show the 
same clumsiness as the Franco-Italian productions in the 
MS. XIII. ; still it is superior to these in rapidity and con- 
ciseness, and in its rough simplicity does not fail to make a 
certain impression on the reader.— The same idiomatic 
character is possessed by the scanty remnants of the versions 
that were made in Italy of the Animal Epic which was so 
popular in the Middle Ages. The "Rainardo e Lesangrino," 
contained in an Oxford MS., a fragment of eight hundred 
and fourteen very irregular verses, rhyming in pairs, and 
based on the type of the octosyllabic line, includes two 
branches of the story, the well-known accusation and defence 
of Renard at the court of King Noble, and an adventure 
with the goat, which Renaid wishes to outwit — a contest in 
which Isengrin, as usual, comes off second best. Another 

' "Son," said Synibaldo, "couldst thou ride on palfrey or steed? 
To San Simone I wish [0 go ; tor this castle thy iathet gave lo me ; 
owing to this castle, I let myself be called his vassal ; it is quite thirty 
years ago since he gave tt to me. If I can bring thee to this castle, I 
shall then wage wai against this city." Bovolin replied : " I shidl well 
be able to ride on war -steed or oD hoise that can carry me ; as far as 
San Simone I shall lide." 
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version, discovered not long ago in the Archiepiscopal 
library of Udine, appears to be complete in seven hundred 
and three verses, and narrates the same two stories. The 
contents of the two MSS. are identical also in point of detail, 
verses and groups of verses from the Oxford fragment recur~ 
ring almost word for word in the other piece : one of the 
two versions must, therefore, be the original of the other, or 
both must go back to the same source. Pio Rajna assumes 
that this Venetian epic poetry, with a French colouring, of 
which only a few monuments are now known, was once very 
extensive, and that it was kept alive on the lips of the 
wandering minstrels, and forms the link between the Old 
French and the later Tuscan versions of the l^ends of 
I chivaby. 

The Franco-Italian literature covered a longer period. It 
probably began in the second half of the thirteendi century ; 
but it is impossible to state with certainty whether any of the 
texts that have been preserved belong to this time. The 
"Entrfe" and the "Prise" should probably be ascribed rather 
to the fourteenth century. At all events, the use of disfigured 
French for the chivalrous poetry of Northern Italy continued 
for a long time during this century. A MS. of the Turin 
library contains a poem on Huon d'Auvergne and his journey 
to Hell, whither he has been sent by Charles Martel, in order 
to obtain the tribute of Lucifer. It is in Italian, but exceed- 
ingly rough and irregular in form ; frequently it makes no 
sense at all, and points to an original which was aheady 
not purely French, but Franco-Italian, and which an ignorant 
adaptor rendered verse by verse into his own dialect. Now, 
in this poem we find many traces of the " Divine Comedy " ; 
the Franco-Italian original must therefore have belonged to 
a period subsequent to the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century. No less closely connected with Dante is another 
"Ugo d'Alvemia" in a Paduan MS., written in the Venetian 
dialect, with a few French elements, like the " Bovo " and 
and the " Rainardo " ; in some passages, it is closely related 
to the Turin poem, but in others it shows marked differences, 
so that it probably goes back to a third version, likewise 
FVanco-Italian. In the year r358 Niccol^ da Casola of 
Bol<%Da wrote for the Princes of Este a long poem on the 
subject of " Attila," in barbarous French and quite in the style 
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of the popular epia And, finally the latest product of liie 
Franco-Italian literature is the prose romance of " Aqoiton 
de Baviire," the only prose work of that kind dealing with a ' 
subject of the Carolmgian legend, composed by Rafaele 
Marmora, probably a Veronese, between the years i^j^- ■. 
1407. The hero Aquilon, the fifth son of Duke Naime, and ^ 
the story itself, were probably invented by the author. In 
the meantime, the Tuscan chivalrous poetry in stanzas of 
e^ht lines had already begun to flourish, and so the poem, 
as A. Thomas remarked, is a real anachronism. The author , 
himself gave a further proof of this, by adding a number of 
Italian eight-line stanzas at the beginning and end. 

In the same way, then, that lyric poetry in Italy had began 
in Provencal, narrative poetry began in French. But the ( 
latter appealed to a different public ; it contained in itself 
more elements of vitality, and Uierefore marks not only the 
dose of a Uterary development on foreign soil, but becomes 
at the same lime the begiiming of a new and original genre, ' 
which naturally required a long period in which to blossom 
forth fully from the old germs. The French legend of 
chivalry found connecting links in Italy, which fmlitated 
the process of acchmatisation. Charles the Great was im- 
mensely popular. As the restorer of the Roman Empire he 
had come to be regarded by the Italians almost as one of 
themselves ; he appeared as the representative of the Latin 
race as opposed to German traditions, and, according to the 
l^end, he bad also rebuilt Florence, destroyed by Attila or 
Todla. However, although the legend of chivalry lasted on, 
it had lost its old, original meaning ; the spirit that had once 
created it, the ideal with which it had become bound up, no 
loiter corresponded to the existing conditions, not even in : 
France, where the period of the true epic had long passed. 
What still attracted the people in these stories, was not so , 
much a deep patriotic and religious interest, as the great < 
mass and variety of the events, the splendour of the per- 
sonages introduced ; to excite wonder and admiration, to , 
satisfy the curiosity and deUght in adventures — these were , 
the aims of the narrator. This was no subject for epic treat- 
ment, if only for the reason that the legend was not national 
and had not grown on the native soil, but was imported ; 
it could now produce nothing but minstrels' poems and 
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romances for the edification of tbe people. In this pl^ 
and modest form it lived on for almost two centuries, in 
' order to reappear in the works of Pufti, Bojardo and Ariosto, \ c 
imbaed with the spirit of the Renaissance and changed 
in its very essence. 
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ITALY did HOt possess a national heroic poetry, with 
which Uterature mostly b^ns. This may be due to the 
disposition of the people, but perhaps, in a still greater 
degree, to its history and to the mode of feeling that was i 
fostered by this history. Medieval Italy lacked a strong 
national feeling, the feeling of a national unity; it lacked 
great and powerful native princes, and general struggles 
gainst terrible foes, such as we find in France and in Spain. 
Moreover, the period during which the popular legends and 
the epic traditions were formed among other nations, was no 
heroic epoch for Italy. The dominion was in the hands of 
foreigners, and the great military deeds were in this country 
achieved by Lomb^ds (before diese had come to form part 
of the nation), by Franks, and by German Emperors ; the 
Normans as victors and as conquerors of the Saracens, were 
Frenchmen and not yet Italians, and the traces they left in 
epic poetry are found in French literatiire. Nowhere do we 
see any Italian glory, any national pride, any national hero. 
Yet the Italians also had their heroic period. This was 
occupied with the struggles of the cities for th^ liberty, 
which are so full of poetical elements, of patriotism, enei|;y, 
wild deUght in war&re and barbarism, and with the bold 
naval battles of the Pisans, Genoese and Venetians. But in 
these enterprises the strength of the nation was not con- 
centrated on one object, and the stru^les were carried on 
on behalf of individual municipalities, and not for the sake of 
the fatherland in the wider sense. And this period of power 
and warlike spirit falls in a luminous and historic period, 
in which learned studies are recommenced, in which men's 
minds revert to antiquity, in which chronicles are written 
and no more legends are formed. 
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Just because there was a lack of native themes for nairatlve 

poetry, foreign ones had been so readily adopted. But 

! these foreign themes, dealing with the legend of chivalry, 

were not based on the deeper foundations of the nation's 

manners and' general aims : they served only to divert and 

to entertain. It is not here, in the street singers' rhymes 

' concerning Charles and Roland and Oliver, that we shall 

have to seek the expression of the deep and serious interests 

of the time and people ; this we shall find elsewhere, in the 

i various versions of the theme which, being common to all 

I Christian nations, could not fail to be equally popular with 

them all. Religious poetry occupied itself with the loftiest 

dieroe that can interest humanity, with the great question 

f which, in a believing age, formed the incessant care of men's 

minds, the centre of moral and intellectual activity — the 

question of eternal salvation, of the soul's redemption, and of 

a future existence, compared with which the present earthly 

life appeared insignificant and contemptible. This subject, 

; which was so deeply rooted in man's innermost soul, con- 

, tained germs of poetry destined, at the touch of genius, to 

. show their fertility, but first presenting themselves to us in 

the clumsy compositions of popular poets. 

Northern Italy possesses a considerable number of retigious 
poems belonging to the thirteenth century. The oldest of 
the monuments of this class composed in those parts are a 
rhymed Decalogue, which paraphrases the ten command- 
ments somewhat clumsily, adding examples from Holy Writ, 
by way of strengthening the precepts, and a Saive Jfegina, 
both in the dialect of Bei^jamo. The MS. containing them 
is said to be of the year 1353. The notaries of Bologna at 
times wrote down in their documents pious poems instead 
of the love songs. A record oi 1279 contains a Pater Noster, 
in which one or more Latin words of the prayer are always 
supplemented by Italian words, in such a way as to form a 
pair of verses. Another document, dated 1394, gives us a 
sonnet on the Vii^, and in a MS. of Ferrara, of Bolognese 
origin, are preserved a lattda and a song of praise in verses 
of seven syllables with irregular rhymes, both of them again 
on the subject of the Virgin Mary. Then we have works of 
considerable length by Uguccione da Lodi, Barsegap^, Fni 
Bonvesin da Riva, and Fra Oiacomino, of Verona. These 
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are priests, who expound to the people, in a manner that 
they can understand and in their own dialect, the SMxed 
traditions and the truths of faith. In spite of the fact that ' 
- the authors belong to different parts, all four of them, as 
well as many other writers of Northern Italy of that and : 
later periods, write almost the same language, which, of the i 
present dialects, approaches most closely to the Venetian, 
though it also contains elements of the Milanese as it is 
now spoken. It was therefore formerly assumed that a 
literary language had begun to develop here, to which the , 
Venetian had served as a model, hke the Tuscan in Central 
Italy. But AscoU has proved that the present form of the 
distects cannot be taken as a standard of their former state, 
and that the formations which are now regarded as being < 
characteristic only of one or the other of the Nortiiem 
dialects, were in the beginning more widely difliised and 
existed as doublets, so that the writers could choose between 
them. The forms that occur in these poems were, accord- 
ingly, really oral, only that in addition to them there were 
others which remained in the dialect, while the former died 
out It is true that this constitutes the beginning of a 
literary idiom, the formation of which may always be said to 
commence the moment the dialect is set down in writing ; 
the selection of certain forms, and the preference given to 
these over others, is the method by '^ch a literary language 
is framed. But the standard, according to which the selec- 
tion was made, was, as Ascoli remarked, not so much the 
Venetian as the Provencal, which exercised so wide an in- 
fluence everywhere, and the French ; those elements <rf the 
dialect were preferred which came nearest to these idioms, 
diat were alr^dy adapted to literary use. The influence of 
the Latin is also very natural in the writings of the priests, 
and is unmistakable at any rate in the orthography ; and so 
we have in this selection of forms, and in this mode of 
adaptation to a foreign and learned ideal, a process that is 
not unlike the one that was assumed by us to explain the , 
formarion of a literary language in Southern Italy. 

The poem of Uguccione da Lodi is along-winded sermon, 
very faulty in composition and fiill of repetitions ; it exhorts 
mankind to abandon earthly vanities, by dint of bearing in 
mind inevitable death and the terrible punishment of hell. 
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la one pass^e the sermon changes into a prayer, for the 
autlior himself is a penitent sinner, who, till his old age, 
allowed himself to be dazzled by false worldly splendoun, 
aod who formaly, when he girt on his sword, believed him- 
self to be more valiant than Roland, and now prays God to 
have mercy on his soul. 

Pietro di Barsegapfe, who names himself thus several 
times, belonged to an ancient and noble fomily of Milan, 
whose name was in latin documents written a JBasilUa Fetri, 
and was contracted in the vulgar tongue to Bascapi. He 
nanates in a loi^ poem which is contained in a MS. of 
1374, "how God created the world, and how man was 
formed of earth ; how God descended from heaven to earth, 
in the pure, regal Virgin ; and how he endured^the passion, 
for our great salvation ; and how he shall come on the day 
of wrath, when the great perdition shall take place " : 

G>iiio Deo k (ato I0 mondo, 
E como de terra f& 1' omo foimo ; 
Cam el desceiMi^ de eel in terra 
In \a veivene r«ga1 polf elU ; 
E cum elsostene passion 
Per nostra grande salvation ; 



It is, therefore, the entire great Christian epic of the 
Fall, the Redemption, and the Last Judgment. The account 
iA the original sin is made the occasion for the introductioD 
of long motal reflections on human corruption and on the 
stn^gle of the soul, which would wish always to live in a 
state of penance and sevrae discipline, with the refractory 
body, by which it is seduced to sensual pleasures. Then 
follows the denunciation of the world and of its empty joys, 
bom which we must turn away, if we would be saved ; the 
seven mortal sins are caUed the seven women with whom 
man has wanton intercourse, and on whose accotmt he must 
needs descend to hell The entire narrative is exceedingly 
simple, without ornament of any kind ; it mostly follows the 
Bibdical tradition, with certain concessions to the ideas of 
the time and of the bearers, as where Judas is called the 
seneschal and cellarer of the Lord, or where the Holy 
Viifpn, after giving birth to the Sariour, goes to church and 
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hears the mass sung. But the order and clearness of this 
simple narrative are remarkable, and it must have left a. con- 
dderable impression on the less cultivatedamongthe listeners, i 
It is a short reproduction for the people of all that they 
were to believe, and the author's own unshaken faith imparts 
a certain warmth to his recital. And so, although this is 
not yet poetry, properly speaking, still the germs are there ' 
from which poetry was destined to develop. It is necessary 
to seek the origin of a thing, when the thing itself is not yet 
in existence. 

The verses of Fra Giacomino of Verona are no less roug^ 
and clumsy than those of Bars^apb; the author was a 
Franciscan monk of little culture. But these very facts bring 
us into closer touch with the people and with the thoughts | 
that occupied them at that time. The two poems, which 
are closely connected, and which Giacomino himself claimed 
as his property by introducing his name at the end of the 
second, have a special interest by reason of their subject- - 
matter : they treat " De Jerusalem celesti " and " De Babi- 
lonia civitate infemali," that is of Paradise and HelL The 
religious poetry is didactic, its narrative aims at teaching 
and improving mankind. These poets stand in contrast to ' 
their contemporaries tix^ jongleurs, the frivolous and woildly 
minstrels who recite the tales of chivalry. In the same way 
as these, they address themselves to the people, and are as it 
were spiritual minstrels, but their purpose is not merely to 
satisfy the curiosity of the masses, but to lay the foundations 
of a permanent gain. Their words are intended to appeal 
to the soul, to move it and to lead it towards the path of 
salvation. "This," says Bars^ap^, "is no such fable, as 
you listen to in the winter, comfortably seated by the fire ; 
but if you understand the discourse well, it will give you 
much to think over. If you are not harder than stones, you 
will have great fear through it." And Fra Giacomino ; " But 
that you may not be calmed in your hearts, know that this 
is no fable or story of Jongleurs ; Giacomino of Verona, of 
the order of the Minorites, has compiled it from text^ 
glossaries and sermons." But this purpose of moral correc- 
tion cannot be attained with more complete success than by 
bringing before the imagination the condition of a future 
existence, that of the r^teous in Paradise, with tbe purpose 
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of u^ing men to the practice of virtue by the attraction of 
such great bliss, that of the wicked in the tortures of Hell, in 
order to draw men away from vice through the instru- 
mentality of fear. By four thoughts, says Barsegap&, can 
man redeem himself, by the thought of death, of the B.e- 
suriecdon, of Paradise, and of Hell, and it is in this sense 
that Fra Giacomino describes the two realms of the other 
world. His colours he has of course to borrow from this 
earthly existence, which supplies the people with their ideas 
of joy and torment in the next life. The description of 
Paradise therefore contains notions taken from the poetry of 
chivalry, with its brilliant ideab of happiness and glory ; the 
blessed form the court of the Queen of Heaven, who crowns 
them with Sowers and gives them beautiful steeds and a 
white banner, so that they stand forever before her throne, 
singing her praise. In Hell, on the other band, we find vulgar 
reality of every-day life. The sinners are put on a spit by 
Beelzebub, covered with salt, vinegar, poison,' and gall, and 
roasted like a " beautiful pig ; " then the roast is carried to 
Lucifer, but he finds that it is not yet done and sends it 
back to the infernal kitchen (v. 117, sgg.). These are 
humorous traits of a coarse simphcity; the satirical and 
comic element, the bitter scoffing at the sinner who has been 
overtaken by the punishment he merits, occurs in the early 
Middle Ages in the descriptions of Hell, and we find it 
again in Dante. A more plastic conception of the sojourn 
of the blessed and damned souls is lacking in this poem ; 
^1, Giacomino is of one of the numerous precursors of the 
" Divina Commedia." To him probably belong also five 
poems, which follow the two others in the Venetian MS., 
one on the love of Christ, one on the Last Judgment, in 
which the soul exhorts' its body to virtue and obedience, 
CMie on the frailty of human life, and finally a song in praise 
I of the Madonna, and a series of prayers addressed to her 
and to the Holy Trinity. In the poem on the Virgin Mary 
we have again some reminiscences of chivalry. The poet 
calls himself the vassal of the Virgin ; her alone he will extot 
io his verses, not women of this earth, as other poets do. 
And this image of the feudal conditions, to which men had 
grown accustomed from the lyric court poetry, thus trans- 
ferred to the religious feehngs inspired by Mary, occurs again 
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in a recently published poem in the fonn of the Serventese, 
which altogether shows great similaiity, both in language and 
idea^ to the five poems we have just discussed, and is th««- 
foie probably by the same author. 

Fra Bonvesin da Rtva, of Milan, belonged Co the third 
order of the " Humiliati," that of the laymen, so that he was 
twice married. He was a man of means, and appears to have 
held an honourable position, enjoying a great reputation for 
piety and munificence. The chronicles aJlude to him in the 
years 1388 and 1291, and a document ini390 ; and in 1304 
and 1313 he made his will, being, on the second occasion, 
already old and decrepit He had attained a considerable 
d^ree of culture, and is called magister in the copies of his 
testament. A gravestone that used to exist in the convent 
of the Minorites in Milan, whose antiquity, it is true, is not 
vouched for, called him doctor in grammaiua, and he com- 
posed several Latin works, a " Chronicon de Magnahbus 
Urbis Mediolanensis," which Galuaneus Flamma introduced 
into his " Manipulus Flonim," and a treatise " De discipu- 
lorum preceptorumque moribus seu Vita Scolastica," written 
partly in prose and partly in distichs, which has been fre- 
quendy printed. His Italian poems are more regular in 
appearance, they are composed in stanzas of four lines 
rhyming together, the verses being those long ones with a 
strong csesura which are now called "Martelliani." This 
measure was at that time very usual for popular poetry ; we 
found it in the " Rosa fresca," and Barsegapb and Giacomino 
employed it together with other shorter verses, Uguccione 
da Lodi wrote the first part of his work in these long lines, 
which he binds together in mono-rhyming laisses, according 
to the French manner ; the rest are verses of eight syllables, 
rhyming in pairs. The themes treated by Bonvesin show 
great variety, and their tendency is everywhere the same as 
with the other religious poets. He begins a description of 
the Last Judgment with the words : " These are terrible 
words, which have great worth ; throi^h them everyone 
should be moved to great fear, to bewail his sins and to \h 
in great terror, and then to do the work which may be pleas 
ing U> the Creator." 

ille tembele, ke txwti— ^ . 

a grand temor, 
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A planze li s( 

E far quel '01 

In another passage the soul addresses its body, and ad- 
monishes it by describing the torments of hell, or it visits 
the body after death — in the case of the good spirit, in order 
to pndse it ; in the case of the bad spirit in order to upbraid 
it, and to accuse it of having been the cause of the tortures. 
These are the dialogues between the body and the soul, 
which appear in all the literature of those times, and the 
most famous of which, the "Visio Fulberti," or " Philiberti " 
probably inspired many of those in the vulgar tongues. 
CoUoquies or disputes between body and soul were described 
also by Uguccione, Barsegap^, and Giacomino. The dia- 
l<^ue is altogether a favourite form of poetry, which was 
Specially popular in the Middle Ages, and which was em- 
ployed both with serious and humorous intentions. We 
found it in the contrasto of the " Rosa fresca," in the 
" Gemma leziosa," in the Bolognese ballad tensoni, and 
in other poems of a popular character. In Latin, there is a 
dispute between the flax and the sheep (" Conflictus Ovis et 
Lini "), by Hermannus Contractus {who Uved in the eleventh 
century), with a moral tendency, and a " Disputatio Mundi 
et Religionis," which is ascetic in purpose, whereas the 
" Conflictus Veris et Hiemis," and the " Contentio Aquae et 
Vini," were intended only to amuse. Several of Bonvesin's 
dialc^ues recall the Latin ones ; thus he confers the power 
of speech on animals and plants, in the manner of the fables 
and of the " Confiictus Ovis et Lini," and lets [the modest 
violet dispute with the proud rose, and the industrious ant 
with the frivolous fly, in order to deduce therefrom maxims for 
a God-fearing life. In another poem Satan disputes with the 
Holy Vhgin, who deprives him of penitent sinners and leads 
them back to God, and the devil there already shows that 
he is the logician he prides himself on being in Dante ; he 

I brings strong arguments to bear against the Madonna, who 
is forced to seek the aid of the entire theological wisdom, 
and then finally can be said to have held her own only from 
a behever's standpoint. The sinner also disputes with Mary, 
and manages to convince her that she must lend him her 
good services ; for it is due to him, after all, that she has 
become the mother of God, who would not have descended 
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to earth but for the sinfulness of mankind — this being an 
argument that was often repeated in the Middle Ages. The 
loi^est of these contrasti is the " Treatise of the Months " f 
(" Trattato dei Mesi "), which agtun may be compared to the 
"Conflictus Veris et Hiemis"; for in the one the seasons 
are introduced discoursing, and in the other the months. 
The months follow one another, reproach January with its ' 
sloth and other sins, and extol themselves for their own good 
qualities and for the benefits they confer. January is, there- 
fore, to be their King no longer, as he does not deserve this 
rank. Thereupon they seize their arms and set on him ; but 
he rises from the fire with a huge club. This latter, together 
with a speech full of wisdom which he delivers to them, and 
which occupies forty-six stanzas, bring his rebeUious subjects , 
back to a state of obedience. Here a humorous impression 
is intended, but the piece ends with the moral that one must 
not undertake great things, if one does not know how to 
carry them out. Nor are the speeches of January and the ■ 
Other months lacking in moral precepts. 

With Bonvesin, in general, moralising and preaching occupy 
a large space ; he is often too diffuse, and when he can in- 
struct, he is not particular, giving us everything without dls- ■ 
tinction, even what is repugnant, as in one passage of the 
poem on alms (v. 257, Jfy.), where he depicts the di^;usting 
sights of hospitals. But at times the faith that fires his 
imagination inspires him to a description or to an image of 
unexpected poetic energy. Thus, where he says of the 
damned, in the account of the Last Judgment (v. 77, sgq.) ; 
" Then they shall see the devils on the left hand, with whom 
they shall dwell for ever in the glowing fire ; their glowing 
conscience they will have within their hearts, and without, 
on all sides, the glowing world"; or, farther on, when he 
describes the terrible scenes between the damned father and ' 
son, who mutually reproach and curse each other, and tear 
each other to pieces like mad dogs, because they were once 
united in sin (v. 185, s^q.). 

But it is the narration of tales, of course, that Bonvesin's 
talent shows itself at its best ; these appealed most closely to 
the popular taste, and are effective on account of the believ- 
ing simplicity with which they are told. Bonvesin is wont 1 
to tack on to his religious and moral precepts marvellous 
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tales or parables, by way of example. Sometimes his source 
is the Bible, as in the long poem on Job, or he recites the 
old legends of Saint Maiy ^gyptiaca, or of Saint Alexis ; 
some of them are also pious tales, which belong to the late 
Middle Ages, and bring the spirit of the time vividly before 
us — thus, in the poem on alms, the story of a knight, into 
whose service the devil has entered in order to work his fall. 
But he is saved through the generous gifts he distributes 
among the poor, and a pious bishop, who has come into the 
knight's house, lays bare the trickery of the evil one. On 
going to bed, he asks the servant, looking up at the moon, 
in what phase it was, and he carelessly replies : " In the 
same phase as on the day of the Creation." "And how do 
you know that?" asks the bishop. " Because I too, was 
present on that day." Then the bishop plainly saw with 
whom he had to deal (v. 610, sqq^. The songs in praise of 
Mary contain the tale of a monk, whom the Virgin protects 
against robbers. These are lying in wait for him, but, as he 
comes along the road, they see a marvellous lady sitting on 
his horse at his side, occupied in gathering, in a white cloth, 
the roses that 6iU from the monk's mouth. The marvellous 
lady was the Madonna, and the roses Ave Marias which the 
holy man was reciting (v. 417, jy?.). This is somewhat spoilt 
for us by the grotesqueness of the image, which, however, was 
not felt by the author's contemporaries. Purer, however, is the 
breath of poetry exhaled from the story of " Brother Ave 
Maria " (v. 473, sqq^. A knight enters a cloister, in order to do 
penance for a life of sin, and it is found impossible to make 
his hard old brain remember anything beyond theAzvAfaria; 
but this serves him for all prayers, and it is always on his 
lips. When he at length died, and was buried, a miraculous 
flower springs up from his grave, which bears on each of its 
leaves, in gold letters, the legend Ave Maria, and when they 
seek the root of the plant, they find it wound round the dead 
man's heart : 



Fo del BO monumento una planta gh' i nadha ; 
Sover zascuna folia de quelU plania omadha 
Scrif^o era Ave Maria con letera sordocadha. 
Con letere d'oro in le foje scriglo era Ave Maria ; 
Ij frai del nionestil corren a tuta via, 
Viden tal meiaveja W illoga era patia ; 
Veiudho han ket so tnonego zeva per bona via. 
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Of course, fionvesin did not invent these stories either. 
For all of them the sources or older versions of the same 
theme will, in due course, be found; in the case of the 
finest of them, the one last quoted, they are well known. 
But this does not take away from the value of Bonvesin's 
simple narrative, the full merit of which, indeed, does not 
come out till we compare it with these other versions. 

In Bonvesin's works, we find, together with the religious 
and moral poetry, some more practical pieces, dealing with 
life on earth : he gives not only precepts for pious living and 
for the attainment of bliss in the next world, but also 
directions for fit conduct in this. To this category belongs, 
in part, thefreatise of the monthsi' but, in a greater degree, 
another poem, that deals with the fifty rules of conduct at 
table, " De quinquaginta curialitatibus ad mensam." This 
contains minute regulations as to how one has to conduct 
oneself in company at meals, how one is to sit, to be decent 
and clean, to eat and drink, to hand to one's neighbour the 
drinking cup that was intended for general use, and the like. 
At times the admonitions are very strange, and afford us a 
glimpse into the conditions of social intercourse at that 
time. Similar to this is an anonymous didactic poem, also 
written in the dialect of Northern Italy, in which a friend 
is instructed in the rules of morality and decent conduct, 
with special reference again to behaviour at table. How- 
ever, it is not certain whether this poem, which is preserved 
in a Vatican MS., belongs to this period. 

Here we have, therefore, the beginnings of a secular 
didactic poetry, dealing with the actual world ; and as the 
real representative of this school we may regard another 
poet, only a few of whose works have as yet been published, 
namely the Cremonese, Girardo Patechio, or, as he called 
himself in dialectic form, Girard Pateg'. Patechio appears 
to be the earliest of all the poets of Northern Italy known 
to us. For the chronicler Salimbene, who was bom in 
izzi, tells of a practical joke once played by his (Sahm- 
bene's) uncle on Master Patecchus of Cremona; so that 
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this probably took place before 1350. The same SalJmbene, 
under the year r259, records a poem of Patechio^" De 
Taediis" — and in various passages in his chronicle be in- 
cidentally introduced verses from it, which show that it 
belonged to the class of poetry which the Provencals called 
emieg, and was therefore an enumeration of all the things 
that were disagreeable and objectionable to the poet, as 
opposed to the gtnre called plazer, which was employed by 
Guittone. Salimbene says of himself that he had composed 
an imitation of Patechio's " De Tsediis." This has been 
lost ; but we have imitations belonging to a later period in a 
sonnet of Bindo Bonichi, and in a chapter of Pucci, which 
testify to the influence exercised by this old poem in dialect 
on the literary development of future generations and in the 
midst of Tuscany. The enueg, as was already the case with 
the Provencals, incUned towards satire and then assumed 
didactic tendencies, inasmuch as it dealt with the general 
relations of mankind and society, whilst the poet, in express- 
ing his indignation, at the same time criticised and censured 
the prevjuling morals. To this class belonged Patechio's 
poem, to judge from the fragments that have been preserved. 
A further characteristic product, of this popular didactic 
tendency is the same writer's " SplanamenCo de 11 provetbi 
de Salamone," in lor^ clumsy verses ; here the author, as 
he says at the beginning, desires, by translation into the 
vulgar tongue, to make Solomon's wise maxims generally 
accessible, not for the clever and cultured, who do not 
require such a version, but for the sake of the masses. 

An anonymous Venetian is the author of a poem in one 
hundred and eighty-nine stanzas of four long verses joined 
together by the same rhyme, which treats one of the favourite 
themes of medieval didactic and satirical poetry. It inveighs 
against women, and contains a long enumeration of their 
intrigues and vices; this description being rendered more 
effective by examples taken not only from antiquity but 
selected likewise from events that were almost contemporary, 
as also by the use of similes that refer principally to the 
peculiarities of animals. Here and there we find passages 
taken from a short Old French poem on the same subject, the 
" ChastiemusarL" The writer's aim appears to have been 
very serious ; he does not jest, but earnestly exhorts men to 
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guard against wicked men, and repeatedly declares that no 
fear would ever keep him from uttering the truth for the 
benefit of his neighbour. 

A collection of early Genoese poems belongs partly to the 
end of the thirteenth century, and partly to the be^nning of 
the fourteenth. One author is probably responsible for the 
entire series, in which the Italian pieces are interspersed 
with Latin ones ; the collection has the appearance of a 
kind of poetical diary that was gradually compiled, in which 
the writer incorporated his compositions and observations 
as the occasion gave birth to them, and this accounts for 
the fact that prayers, legends, moralisings, political poems, 
maxims, proverbs, and jests are here mingled indiscriminately. 
In one place we read an invocation to the Virgin or to 
Saint Stephen, a marriage blessing, a diffuse paraphrase of 
the Decalogue or the life of Saint Catherine, and elsewhere 
directions for the choice of a wife, rules of health, warning 
against law-suits, words of censure against the painting of 
women, attacks on wicked priests, who preach and do not 
practise, reflections on the pernicious results of the party 
struggles between the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, which 
were causing the ruin of the city of Genoa. Some of the 
short interspersed pieces {motti) may have been maxims 
which were on everyone's lips, and which the author adopted 
with certain modifications ; this is probable from the cir- 
cumstance, that the vulgar jest concerning the evil results of 
the eating of chestnuts (No. 8) occurs again in the collec- 
tion with slight variations (No. 103), and in the same way 
another saying (No. 88) with greater changes (No. 135), 
The form employed is mostly the verse of nine syllables, 
but not infrequently also that of eight syllables, rhyming in 
pairs or crosswise. 

The Genoese poet displays strong municipal patriotism ; 
the praise of his native city forms the subject of several long 
poems, in which he describes to a friend the power and 
wealth of Genoa in the most glowing colours. With this is 
combined an ardent hatred of her rival Venice, with which 
city continual warfare was waged. In two poems (Nos. 47 
and 49) he celebrates the great victories of the Genoese fleet 
at Lajazzo and Curzola (in i2^\ and 1298). These are 
exact descriptions of the events in bald historic narrative, 
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i^ch are, however, animated by the feelii^ of patriotic 
pride, that fills the whole : " Oh I what a mighty attack," he 
exclaims (Nos. 49, 31;), "with seventy-seven ships, which 
are worthy to be gilded, to conquer neaily a hundred 
galleys ! " 

Etc, che giande envagimento, 

Con setaota e sed leeni, 

Chi esser docai som d^ni, 

Venze gaie provo de cento t 

The latest of the dated political poems (85) refers to the 
arrival of the Emperor Henry VII, in Lombardy in the 
year 1311. It expresses the same feelings as the famous 
words of Dante, Cino and Dino Compagni. The new 
Emperor is the saving hght, which God has caused to rise 
over the stormy ocean of this world; he descends, the 
bearer of peace, and the cities yield to him, seeing hts good- 
' ness and his impartiahty. 

Here, and in many other passages, we recognise the 

ddzen of the maritime republic by his predilection for 

taking his examples and images from ships and from the 

sea. The ill-guarded ship, whose crew thoughtlessly abandon 

themselves to rest and diversion, is surprised and captured 

by the lurking foe ; in the same way, we, traversing the sea 

of life, must be on our guard, lest we fall a prey to the Evil 

One. Here the three principal sins that threaten us are 

given as Pride, Avarice, and Lust, corresponding to the I 

lion, wolf, and leopard of the " Divine Comedy " (39). The ) 

dark dungeon into which the crew of the conquered vessel 

are thrown by their enemies serves as an image for hell and 

' its torments {54), in the enumeration of which it is to be 

noted how they are here made to coincide with the nature 

; of the sins themselves. There is cold and frost for those 

I who were cold in their love for God ; darkness and vapours 

: for those who did not follow the divine light, but kept to 

the obscure and confused paths of sensuality j and the 

terrible sight of the devils for those that looked with such 

I longing on the vanities of the world. Of course, as will be 

I seen, this attempt at a deeper conception of the penalties 

' of hell is yet far from being a complete success. 
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IN Northern Italy the religious poetry is principally 
narrative and didactic; whereas the lyrical character 
predominates in Umbria, the real centre of the great religious 
movement in Italy in the thirteenth century, the home of ) 
S. Francis, whose efforts contributed so laigely towards 
inducing men to become absorbed in the spiritual life. 
Francis, the son of a merchant called Pietro Bemardone, 
was bom in Assisi in the year i rSa. At the age of twenty- ' 
five, after a dangerous illness, he turned away from the 
joyous and worldly life that he had led till then. In mystic 
dreams he thought he was called to accomplish a great 
mission. He sought solitude and lost himself in ecstatic 
prayers; then he gave up all earthly ties, left his father's 
house, hved on alms, and imposed severe privations on 
himself. Companions of the same mind as himself soon 
gathered round him, and thus the order of the Franciscans 
was formed, whose principal rule was the poverty of one 
and all, a life entirely occupied with sacrifice and pure love. 
But Francis's asceticism does not take the form of a gloomy 
abjuration of all that is beautiful in the world ; he sees in 
Nature not evil, but the glorious work of God, and as such 
he sings her praises and loves her with childlike tenderness. 
In his simplicity and humility, the saint felt that he was 
closely united to all creatures, even to inanimate objects, 
and called them all his brothers and sisters, because they, ■ 
like man, had been created by God. He addressed theia 
as intell^ent beings, and exhorted them to love and grati- 
tude towards Him, who had made them so fair and so 
useful. This poetic instinct, which filled his life and 
thoughts, inspired him once to the famous Hymn to thet 
Sun. In it die saint sings in praise of God, while celebrat- 
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ing his works, and, in his usual manner, he calls the sun 
his brother, the wind his brother, the water and the earth 
his sister, as also bodily death which no living man can 
escape. And from mankind he singles out for the glory of 
God those that pardon for His sake, and that patiently 
endure sorrow and pain ; they are blessed, for they shall be 
crowned- The autiior is said to have given the name of 
" Hymn to the Sun " to the poem, because the sun is more 
beautiful than the other things created, and because it 
could, beyond all others, be compared to the Highest 
himself. In this sense the series of those beings opens, 
whose praise is sung : 

Landatu sH, mi signore, con tulle le tne creature, 

Specialmente miser lu &ate sole, 

Lu quale jornn, e allamini noi per lui ; 

Et illu h belln e radiante cun grande splendore, 

Dete, altissimu, porta sigaificaCione. 

It has been disputed whether these extremely simple ' 
utterances of a glowing passion are really verses, or per- 
chmice prose ; but the old assonances are even now, in the 
present text, clearly perceptible, and so the attempts to 
divide the poem up into separate rhyming verses must be 
approved. What degree of regularity the structure of these 
verses originally attained, it is now diiBcult to determine; 
for the readings of the text as we now have them are all 
modernised, as is proved, among other things, by the fact 
that the dialectical elements are far too scarce for a work of 
that period. This defective condition of the text is all the 
more to be deplored, in that the hymn to the sun is one of 
die oldest monuments of the vulgar tongue ; for Francis 
died in the year 1226. 

According to an account in the "Speculum Vitae B. 

i Francisci et Sociorum ejus," which is trustworthy, though 

' belonging to a later time. Saint Francis composed his poem 

■ two years before his death, after a night of dire temptation, 

and afler a revelation had assured him that he would attain 

the realms of bliss. He himself set it to music, and taught 

it to his companions, in order that they might sing it. He 

also had the idea of sending some of the brethren forth with 

Fra Pacifico, so that they might go through the world, 

[teaching and singing the praise of the Lord, "like minstrels 
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of tbe Lord." And, after finishing the song of praise, they 
were to say to the people : "We are minstrels of the Lord, 
and therefore we desire to have reward from you, namely, 
that you should yield yourself to true repentance." Of this 
brother Pacificus, who was to be at the head of this religious 
and poetical mission, we are told that, before departing from 
the life on earth, he was called " Rex versuum," on account 
of his poetical gifts, and that he was solemnly crowned by 
the Emperor. No doubt he also employed his talents in 
the Order for the new and holy purpose ; but it is impos- 
sible to say whether he wrote in Latin or in Italian, as none 
of his pieces have been preserved. Others among the 
oldest members of the Order wrote in Latin. Tommaso da 
Celano, who narrated the story of Francis's life a few yeais 
after the sainf s death, is the author of the famous " Dies 
irae, dies ilia " ; while several exquisite poems, as, for example, 
the " Ave coeleste lilium," are attributed to Sl Bonaventura, 
though it is true that the authorship is doubtful, as is so 
often the case with the Latin hymns. 

The order of the mendicant friars of the Franciscans was 
in every respect in touch with the people. It did not with- 
draw itself into the solitude of the cloister, but mingled with 
the daily life of the people, according to the intention of its 
founder, in order to advise, help, and console them in their 
sorrows; especially intimate and lasting were its relations 
with the lower classes. And the enormous influence which 
it soon began to exercise in all parts was due to the fact that 
it supplied an urgent spiritual need at that period. Tbe 
period of greater worldliness, such as the tweifUi century 
had been, was followed, in the thirteenth, by a renewed and 
stronger revival of religious feeling. This movement was 
rooted in the people and went on independently of the 
existii^ ecclesiastical oiganisation ; partly, indeed, it was 
directed against iL The very heresies which multiplied and 
were adopted by so numerous and zealous a following, 
originated in this strenuous need of faith, The general cor- 
ruption of the clergy aroused the desire for a reform of the 
Church and for a return to its original state of purity, and 
this desire was met by the two newly-founded orders of the 
Franciscans and Dominicans, that is to say, when they were 
first instituted and before they themselves degenerated. 
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Although they were true to the Pope and to Catholicism, 
they were opposed to the Benedictines and to the powerful 

and wealthy secular clergy, and desired the restoration of 
primitive Christianity through poverty, active charity, and an 
unpretending and sincere fonn of divine worship. The real 
or pretended prophecies of the Abbot Joachim, who had, at 
the end of the twelfth century, lived in the monastery of 
Flore in Calabria, made a deep impression and for a loi^ 
time found numerous believers. After the era of the Father, 
who had operated through patriarchs and prophets, and after 
that of the Son, whose agents were apostles and apostolic 
men, the third era was now to come, that of the Holy 
Ghost, whose work was to be accomplished by the monks ; 
and the fulfilment of this prophecy was now awaited. 
Francis appeared to be the image of Christ himself, and 
the earliest among his companions resembled the Apostles ; 
purified human nature, in their persons, again approached 
■ the nature of God and worked many miracles, the truth of 
which was not doubted, and the greatest of the miracles was, 
as it had been in the case of the diffusion of Christianity, the 
rapidity with which these new orders grew and spread and 
everywhere left marked traces of their activity. The mendi- 
cant friars wandered about in the cities and in the country, 
preaching with holy zeal and rousing the masses ; they 
exhorted men to peace and to true penitence for the requital 
of their sins. The importance of Francis's institution was in- 
creased by the foundation of the lay order of the Tertians, 
into which hundreds of thousands entered, as it enabled 
them to enjoy the benefits of monastic rule, without losing 
their civil status and in spite of their being married. It 
appeared to be a religious association that was destined to 
embrace the entire human race. The attempt was made to 
, found other mendicant orders, which chiefly imitated the 
Franciscans and partly aimed at surpassing them in moral 
discipline, but these did not receive the sanction of the Pope. 
This spiritual exaltation did not, it is true, always remain in 
the same acute condition. Several times it reached a height at 
which it became fanaticism ; but then it again diminished in 
strength, without, however, disappearing altogether. In the 
year 1233, the time of the so-called A/k/u/a, there was, in 
the whole of Italy, a revivaJ of this religious exaltation. Old 
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and young, high and low, passed through the streets of the 
towns singing pious songs. The countryfolk, men, women, 
and children, streamed into the cities, in order to hear the I 
sermons that were preached daily, in the morning, at noon, 
and in the evening ; the conversions and entries into the 
order were of frequent occurrence. In Bologna and else- 
where in Lombardy the Dominican Giovanni of Vicenza 
preached at that time with great success. The masses 
followed him in procession, harefooted, with crosses and 
flags, whilst their women laid aside their ornaments. He 
was the means of bringing about peace between the rival 
families and communes, and the statutes of the cities were 
handed over to him, so that he might reform them according 
to his judgment ; for a time the government of Verona and i 
Vicenza was in his hands. Even laymen usurped the office 
that belonged by rights to the clergy, and imd^ook to show 
the people the right path on their own account when the 
priests began relaxing their efforts. One of these was the 
Benedictus of Umbria or the Roman province, caHedJraUr 
de cometta, of whom Salimbene tells how he, in the year of 
the Alltluja, preached in the streets and churches of Panna. 
He was a man of extraordinary appearance, with a long 
black beard and attired in a black garment that reached 
down to his feet, on the front and t^ck of which a large 
cross was worked in red ; in his hand he held a metal 
trumpet. He was followed by a number of boys, often 
carrying branches and burning candles. He began his 
words of praise by saying in the vulgar tongue : " Laudato 
et benedetto et gloriticato sia lo Patre," and this was repeated 
by the boys in a loud voice. Then he spoke again the same 
words, adding, " sia lo Fijo," and the boys did hkewise. 
After a third repetition he added, " sia lo Spirito Sancto," 
and then, " AUeluja, alleluja, alleluja." Thereupon he blew 
his trumpet and preached, closing with I^tin verses in praise 
of the Virgin. 

A movement similar to that of the year of the Alleluja, 
but more lasting in its effects, and more direct in its influence 
on literature, made itself felt in Italy in the year i z6o. This 
was the movement of ths Jiagellanti, which, ^ain, originated 
in the mountains of Umbria. The times were sad and 
stormy, and the people were oppressed by the schism be- 
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tween the secular and spiritual powers, by the party struggles 
of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, by war, violence, disease, 
and famine. Thereupon, in the year 1258, an old hermit 
named Raniero Fasani appeared in Perugia; he declared 
that he had been sent from heaven in order to announce 
mysterious and terrible punishments which threatened the 
sinfiil world. Clad in a sack, girt with a cord, and carrying 
a scourge in his hand, he passed through the streets and 
squares of the town, exhorting men to penance and to 
fiagellation. Soon a numerous band formed round him, who 
called themselves the Disdplinati di GesH Crista. Clad in 
sacks like their leader, often almost naked, these people, of 
every age and condition, wentabout and, while they scourged 
, themselves, shed tears and blood in profusion ; they invoked 
divine mercy in their hymns. From the district of Perugia 
these processions extended to the neighbouring provinces ; 
and thus this mania of fiagellation spread to the other 
parts of the country, to Rome and to Northern Italy, like a 
holy conflagration, or, as Salimbene says, with the rapidity 
of an eagle swooping down on its prey. Everywhere the 
mournful chants of the penitents were heard. Whoever did 
not do penance and scourge himself, observes the chronicler, 
was considered to be more wicked than the devil, and all 
pointed at him with their fingers. And again conversions of 
stubborn sinners took place, peace was made, unjustly ac- 
quired property was restored, and men who had been mortal 
enemies embraced and begged each other for forgiveness. 
All this was regarded as the beginning of the third era of the 
world, the one under the influence of the Holy Ghost, which 
was, according to Joachim's prophecy, to commence in that 
very year, iz6o- Of course, men were soon disabused: 
war and confusion, hatred and vice did not disappear from 
the world. But even after the great enthusiasm had passed 
away, the societies of 'A^^fiagellanti or Disciplinati, which had 
been formed in every part of Italy, remained, and the literary 
genre which had been created by this movement — that of the 
laude spirituali, or sacred songs in the vulgar tongue, also 
oHitinued to exist 

The Lauda is, according to D'Ancona's excellent de- 
finition, the popular sacred song, as opposed to the Latin 
church hymn which was no longer intell^ble to the people ; 
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and even though it may hare been in existence ^ore, for 
which, however, there is no testimpny, there can be no dcmbt 
that it owes its rise in importance and its sudden fruitfiihiess i 
to the formation of the fraternities of disciplinati we have 
been discussing. It was through the instrumentaUty of these j 
societies, which drew their members by preference from' the 
less cultured classes, that the religious poem definitely c^ne ' 
to be written in Italian instead of Latin — a plan that Frands 
bad been the first to adopt The collections of Umbrian 
laude which have come down to us were not written down 
till the fourteenth century ; but 'among the poems contained ' 
in them many are earlier than this, and some of them may 
still belong to those that were sung during the processions 
organised by the hermit Fasani. Monaci assumed that this , 
was the case with several of them, which seem to bear in a 
special degree the stamp of simple and original poetry, as, 
for example, the following verses that refer to the cross which 
wa^ borne before the troops of penitents like a standard : 

Or e^aaidate, oudei peccalore, 

Co daca morte fe Christo per noie. 
Chi lo sno corpo si fo forte friBtalo, 

De corona de spine si fo encoronato ; 

Come am mal Qomo si em meiia.to, 

Ciascun gridava: maoia el ladroae. 
E noie taupine non cie volem peosaie, 

Como per noie se Ias6 fligellare, 

Su nellik croce con gian chiuove chiavaie, 

Fuoro spnntate per [uil gran doloie. . . . ' 

The names of the oldest laudesi are forgotten ; their pro- 
ductions became common property, like the popular songs. 
Only one of them is well known to us — a man, who has, to 
a certain extent, become the representative of the whole 
genn, so that the poems of others were not rarely attributed 
to him. This is Jacopone da Todi. His own life is a legend 

' Now look, hard-hearted sinner, what a creel death Christ endured 
for OS. For his body was scourged with violence, with the crown d 
thonis he was crowned. Like a, criminal he was led aloi%, and eadi 
one cried out, "Let the robber die." And we wretches do not wish to 
think of that, how he let himself be scoured for our sake, and nailed 
up on the cross with large nails — they were blunted in order to caiue 
more pun. . . . 
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He came from the family of the Benedetd, in Todi, studied 
law, became an advocate, married, and led a happy life in 
his native town, surrounded by wealth and pleasures. Then 
it happened, about the year 1268, that, at a wedding feast, 
in the midst of the joyful dancing, the floor gave way, and 
his beautiful young wife, alone of all the guests, was fatally 
injured by the fall. He lifted her up as a corpse, and, when 
she was undressed, a hair-cloth was found underneath the 
costly robes that she had donned for her husband's sake. 
At sight ofthis the gay lawyer was touched to the heart, and a 
sudden revulsion of feeling took place within him. He sold 
all his property and gave the proceeds to the poor. He 
gave up his former occupations, and avoided his friends and 
relatives ; he visited the churches in a coarse hermif s garb, 
and spent his days in fervently praying and in scourging him- 
self. He was considered to be mad, and in his exaggerated 
gpnance he really did things that justified such a view. He 
wished to appear vile and despicable in the eyes of all, and 
to induce men to scorn and insult him, in order, by patient 
suSfeiing, to become more worthy in the sight of God. Thus 
he once came among the people at a feast, crawling on all 
fours, with a saddle on his shoulder and a bridle in his 
mouth, tike a beast of burden. On another occasion he 
appeared at a wedding in his brother's house, after rubbing 
bus body in with turpentine and rolling himself in the feathers 
of a bed. It was not till after ten years of penance that he 
tried to enter the order of the Franciscans. At first they 
hesitated, as to whether the mad Jacopone should be ad- 
mitted. Then he is said to have written the poem — " Or 
udite nova pazzia," which at once procured him admission ; 
however, he remained all his life in the humble position of 
a lay-brother. Among the Franciscans a strife was going on at 
that time between two parties, into which the order had been 
split up soon after the death of its founder. The one, that 
of the Conventualists, desired the severity of the discipline 
to be mitigated, which, as Innocent HI. had already s^d, 
was made for angels, not for men ; the other, that of the 
Spiritualists, wished it to be maintained in all its rigour. 
Jacopone, of course, sided with the latter. The good Pope 
Celestine V. had taken these under his protection, but 
Boniface VIII., from political motives, declared himself for 
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the Conventtialists. Since that ' time, Jacopone was his 
bitter foe. He look part in the rebellion of the two deposed 
cardinals, Jacopo and Pietro Colonna, who, on May 10, 1 297, 1 
formed a union with their adherents in Longhezza, declaied 
Celesdne's abdication and the choice of Boniface to be 
invalid, and appealed to a Council. Boniface preaf:hed a 
crusade against them, and besieged them in Palestrina, into ' 
which town Jacopone had also retired. He brought to 
bear against the Pope the weapons that were at his disposal, 
hurling at him a violent poetic^ invective : ^ 

O p&pa Boniiimo, 

Molto bai giocato al mondo, 

Peiuo, che giocondo 

NoQ len potnti paitice.' ^ 

But after the capture of Palestrina (in September, 1298), 
Boniface took a terrible revenge on the monk, who was 
condemned to life-long imprisonment, thrown into a putrid 
tmderground dungeon, and weighed down with chains. 
Jacopone rejoiced at his wretched condition, and thanked 
God for the pain and anguish he had brought on him. The 
excommunication alone bowed him down and forced him to 
submission ; he addressed to the Pope humble poems, en- 
treating him to pardon him, and to leave him all his corporal 
punishments — yea, to double them, but to release his soul 
from the ban of excommunication. But Boni^e remained 
obdurate, and it was not till after his death, in 1303, that the 
gentle Bendedict XI. freed him from the ban, and set him 
at liberty. He lived another three years, and died on De- 
cember 35, 1306, in the convent of the Franciscans at 
Collazzone. Popular belief assigns to him a place among the 
blessed, but it is not known whether he was ever canonised. 
In the year 1596, Bishop Angelo Cesi had a monument 
erected to him in the cloister of St, Fortunate at Todi, where 
he lies buried, with the fine inscription : "Ossa Beati Jacoponi 
de Benedictis Tudertini Fratris Ordinis Minorum, qui stultus 
propter Christum, nova mundum artedelusit et ccelum rapuit." 

Fra Jacopone is the true type of the Christian ascetic in 
the Middle Ages, in his voluntary humiliation and renuncia- 
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tion. He despises all the goods und joys of the world, dis- 
dains philosophy and theology, Plato and Aristotle, whom 
he fonnerly venerated. Moreover, his own personality and 
honour — to which man clings to the last — are no longer of 
any account with him, and he rejoices at the outrages that 
are heaped on him : " My good name I commend to the 
ass, that brays ; may he who insults me have more than a 
year's remission of punishment for sins " : 

Famo. mia, ti Eaccoioanilo 
Al soiiiier che va laghianno ; 
FeidoDasza piil d'on anno 
Chi nu dice viUania. 

These are his words in the lauda with which he bade fare- 
well to the vanities of the earth ("Udite nova pawia"), and 
this expression of the greatest self-abn^adon was so much 
in harmony with his feelings, that he repeated it twice in 
other poems. He cannot satiate himself with his penance, 
he would wish to suffer for his sins, even as Christ had 
suffered, though imjustly. He prays God to send him all 
conceivable e^^, and takes a pleasure in enumerating the 
various diseases: "O Lord, by thy grace, send illness unto 
me To m6 the quartain fever, and the continuous and 
tertian fever, and that occurring twice daily, with the great 
dropsy. May toothache come to me, and headache, and 
pains in the belly, in my stomach piercing agony, and quinsy 
in the throat " : 



A me la freve quutana. 

La conCinua e la tenana. 

La doppii cottidiana, 

Colla, grand e idropesia. 
A me venga mal de dente, 

Mai de capo e mal de ventre, 

A lo scomaco dolor pungente 

E'n canna la squimanzia. . . . 

" For the love of Christ," he is reported to have said, " I, 
with the greatest equanimity, wish to endure in this life all 
the troubles, pains, tribulations, burdens, and agonies that 
may be expressed in words, or even such as can only be 
imagined. And that would not suffice for me. But I would 
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wish, besides, that, as soon as I shall have departed ht>m 
this life, the devils should seize my soul and bear it down to ' 
hell so that I might there satisfy Divine justice, by suffering 
all the penalties that are owing both for my own sins and 
those of the souls in Purgatory, and also, if possible, for 
those of the eternally damned. Moreover, I would, for the 
love of Christ, endure all the torments for the very devils, 
and would be ready to re mai n in hell tiU the day of the Last I 
Judgment and longer still, as the Divine will might decree. I 
But, in addition to all this, it would be very pleasing, and i 
the greatest joy to me, if all those, for whom I should suffer | 
all these things were to be admitted into Heaven before me, 
and if they were to say to m^ after I, too, had at length ' 
been received, that they owed me no thanks whatever for 
the torments that I had endured for them." Tradition may * 
here have exaggerated ; but still, these words, at all events, 
give us the same impression as that left by Jacopone's own 
words on posterity, and they are, in their essence, filled with , 
the same spirit that we find in his poems. 

It is a dallying with the ideas of pain and humiliation that ' 
borders on insanity, a lust of suffering, as it were, and in 
his love he is no less ardent and immoderate. The mystic ■ 
and spiritual love for God appears with Jacopone in the 
warmest colours of earthly affection — it is a veritable delirium, 
an intoxication of passion : 

GucuDO anuuite che tuna il SigDore 

Venga alia danza cantando d' amoie^ 
Venn aiJa duiza tutto innamorato, 

Disiando qaello che gii 1' ha cteato ; 

Di OEDOi acdcndo il cor tatlo infocato 

Sia trasfoimalo — di graade fervore. 
Inferrorato dell' ardent e foco 

Come impaidto, che non trova loco, 

Ciisto abbracdando no 1' abbtacci poco, 1 

Ma in qaesto gioco — se gli strui^ga il core. 
Lo cor si stiu^e come al foco il ghiaccio, 

Qnando col mio Sienor dentro m' abbraccio ; 

Gridando Amot, d" amor $1 mi disfiuxio, 

Con r Amoi giacdo — com' ebiio d' amoie.' 

' Let every lover, who loves the Lord, come to the dance, siting d 
love. Let Kim come to the dance quite enamoured, longing for him tf 
whom he was created. Buraiog with love and all ia flames, let the 
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In the song, " Amor di caritate," which used to be wrongly 
attributed to St. Francis, the soul says to Christ ; 

Amore, dolce languiie, 
Amor mio desioso, 
Amoi mio delettoso, 
Annegami in amoie.' 

His ecstasy rises so high, that it is no longer capable of 
words, and vents itself instead in repeated exclamations, in 
such a way that the cry of Amore is repeated incessantly 
duoughout six stanzas. At the same time the influence of 
the court poetry in the Provengal manner is here plainly 
apparent In the piece just quoted, the poet laments the 
excessive ardour that consumes bim ; be feels pain where he 
seeks for joy ; he dies in bliss and lives without heart ; 

Ch'io mora in dilettanza 



verses which might occur equally well in the c 
Sicilian. Love's flame rends his heart as with a knife, and 
through it he loses his reason. He embraces Christ and 
implores his love, languishes and laments ; his spiritual 
passion is even expressed in the playful antitheses of the 
devinalh; 

Seppi parkre, ors. son &tto muto ; 

Vedevs, e mo son cieco diventato. 

SI grande abisso non fa mai vedato ; 

Tacendo parlo ; fu^o e son ligato ; 

Scendendo salgo, tengo e son tenuto ; 

Di for so e denCro, caccio e son caccialo.' 



heart be transformed, with great ardour. Glowing with the bumii^ 
fye, like a madman, that cannot cootain himself, embracing Christ, let 
him embrace him not a little, but may his whole heart melt In this act. 
The heart melts as ice in the fire, when I embrace my Lord in my 
foul J crjine out Love, by love I am dius undone; with love I sink down, 
■■ though Sunken with love. 

» O Love, sweet laof^ishing, O Love, longed for by me, O Love, full 
of deltthts, drown me m love. 

' I knew how to speak, now I have become dumb ; I saw and now 
I have become blind. So great an abyss has never been seen. In 
mience I speak ; I flee and am bound ; dcscendmg 1 climb up, I hold 
' am hdd ; without I am and within ; I pursue and am punued. 
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The most usual fonn of the Italian iauda was from the ! 
begmning, and always remained so long as the genre was 
cultivated, that of the bcUlata or dance-poem; Jacopone calls 
several of his poems merely ballata. This may be sui- 
prising, and appear almost as a profanation, but it was never 
felt as such. A popular form of poetry was required, and i 
no Other was available save that of the ballata. This was, ] 
owii^ to its divisions, especially suitable for sacred singing | 
on the part of the masses; the solo voice could sing the 
stanza, and the chorus the rifresa, as in the dance. Not | 
must it be forgotten that the concepdon of the praise of : 
God as a spiritual dance was ancient and traditional, and 
that it frequently occurs in the works of the laudesi, as, for 
example, in the poem of Jacopone quoted above. Mysticism < 
represents our position with respect to the world beyoud 
under the image of sensuality, and these passionate uttei' 
ances of a glowing sentiment are in hannony with a form , 
which usually served to express worldly joy and pain, ' 

Jacopone was endowed from his early years with no mean 
degree of culture. He wrote also in Latin, and several of 
the finest sacred poems in this language are attributed to , 
him (though, here again, the authorship has been disputed), 
among others, the " Subat Mater Dolorosa," and the hymn 
expressing contempt of the world : 

Car moDdiu militat sab vema gloria, 
Cujns prospeiitas est tiansitona. 

But generally he employed the vu^ar tongue like the other 
loudest — the Umbrian dialect, whose traces only the more 
recent editors of his poems have for the greater part 
obliterated. He despised learning and wished to speak to 
the people, and to the poor. He was in reality, as : 
D'Ancona remarked, one of those popular minstrels of the • 
Lord, that St Francis desired to see among his disciples, j 
To the people he Owes the best part of his inspiration. He j 
knows how to depict, with tenderness and child-like i| 
simplicity, the scene of the birth of Christ ; and, on the "j 
other hand, is master of powerful images and kindling!] 
words, when describing the terrors of the Last Judgment : '] 
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Qnal t la voce, che fa risentire 

Tutte le genii per ogni contrata? 

Suigete, genii, venite ad udire 

La gian sentenza che de' essei data ; 

Ot el tempo che dessi sceverire, 

Chi deve glre — in gloria o in suppliiio. 



Monte ne piano ae gii 

Che la veduta di Dio 1 

In ogni loco paura mi piesta. 

Or mi coDviene davanti a lui giie 

E tiferire — lo mio malefiiio . . .' 

In this, " la veduta dl Dio mi circonda," he approaches 
the sublimity of Holy Writ, In another passage, depict- 
ii^ the Last Judgment and its signs, he adopts the actual 
form employed by the minstrels, that of the servenUse, and at 
the same time the fonnuUe that were usual with the popular 
reciters, such as the invocation, "Al nome d'Iddio santo 
omnipotente "... the address to the public, " Vogliovi 
raccontar lo convenente Che dice la Scrittura che non 
mente," and the close, " Or avemo finita questa istoria. O 
alto Dio, condunne a quella gloria." . . . But in the descrip- 
tion of the terrible natural phenomena that will precede the 
Judgment, his manner rises to true grandeur : 

Tuiti li monti staranna abbissati 
E r aire sUette e i veoti conturbati, 
E' I mare mugiri da talti i lati. 
Con r aque ]oi staian fermi adunati 

I fiumi ad a^pettare. 
Allora udrai dal ciel Uombe sonare, 
E tntti moTti vedrai suscitaie, 
Avanti al tribunal di Ciisto andare, 
E' I foco aidente pei 1' aria volaie 
Con gran velocitate. ' 



' I heard a voice, that is always calling me here : " Rise np, fe 
dead, come (o judgment." What voice is it that awakens all p«ople 
in every region? Rise up, ye people, come to hear the great sentence 
that is to be passed ; now is the^time when shall be separated who is to 
eo to gloty and who to punishmeut ... I find no place wherein to 
Side mjsdf, neither mountain nor plain, neither cavern noi wood ; for 
the sight of God surrounds me and fills me with dread in every place. 
Now I am forced to come before him, and to admit my misdeeds. 

■ All the mountains will be levelled, and the air thick and the winds 
disttirbed, and the sea will roar on all sides ; with theit united waten 
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Jacopone's satirical poems are also frequently exceedingly 
effective. In these tie lends his voice to express the general 
indignation, and becomes the o^an of the feeling spread 
amon^ the people, whether he is attacking Boniface, or 
directum his wrath against the wiclced clergy, and making 
the Church and Christ themselves lament the comiption trf 
the hierarchy that has taken the place of the former piety : 
" Piai^e la Ecclesia, piange e dotuia " (at the election <^ 
Clement V.), and " ]esii Cristo se lamenta De la Chiesa 
sua romana." Jacopone also tried the didactic poetry that 
was so popular in those times. In a long poem he moralises, 
Etringii^ together proverbs and proverbial sayings, employ- 
ing the same stanzas of four lines rhyming together, and 
consisting of long verses with a sharp caesura, that were 
used by Fra Giacomino and Bonveain. For example 
(stanza 63) : 

Di vite toita c piccola dbscc 1' qv> matun ; 
Abete dritto ed arduo seiu& fmtto ha. stalnra 1 
Considera pitt I' opera che Iti giaade 6guni ; 
Foceia 1' ape piccioLa e mele can dolzura. ' 

Thus we find in Jacopone indications of a versatile 
talent, but we must look for them. They are scattered, and 
not a single poem is perfect throughout. From the heights 
of true poetry, he quickly descends again to coarseness and 
trinality. With verses full of energy are mingled languid 
and proswc lines ; in the midst of isolated magnificent traits 
are introduced long moralisations, speculative in tone, which 
weaken the effect, or he loses himself in theological and 
mystical subtleties to the vei^e of miintelligibility. His art 
is still in a primitive state of development, and he proceeds 
without tact or discrimination j he did not, indeed, aim at 
artistic effects, but merely desired to write in a simple 
manner on edifying subjects. And for that reason he does 

the rivets will stand still in expectation. Then thou will hear trumpets 
sound fiom hearen, and shalt see all tile dead rise and go befoie the 
jadgmeot-seal of Christ, and the glowing fire rushing through the air 
with great swiftness. 

' I^rom a small and twisted vine arises the ripe eiape ; the strait 
tall fir-tiee has siie without fruit : consider rather the work, than the 
size of the stature ; the small bee makes wax and sweet hone;. 
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not avoid even revolting themes. Asceticism delights in 
things that are hideous and disgusting, which serve as an 
antidote to the allurements of the sensual and beautiful; 
and so the ascetic poet gives no heed to the boundaries of 
good taste. Jacopone describes illnesses, and, in order to 
bring out forcibly the nothingness of mankind, depicts a 
scene of birth, with its unsesthetic details and the unclean^ 
ness of the suckling child ("O vita penosa"). In the 
dialogue between the hving and the dead man, "Quando 
f allegri, uomo d' altura," he shows us the corpse in its 
fearful state of corruption, devoured by worms, with bare 
skull, empty sockets, without nose, and with its stench. 
Contemporary art likewise did not shrink from such sub- 
jects, and Ozanam fitly compared Jacopone's representation 
with that of the three corpses in the large fresco of the 
" Triumph of Death " in the Campo Santo of Pisa. 

The popular tendency towards the dialogue which we en- 
countered in the reUgious and moral poetry of Northern 
Italy, is also to be found among the laudesi of Umbria, and 
here it gave rise to the formation of a new genre. To return 
again to Jacopone, bis works contain one of the numerous 
disputes between the soul and the body of the sinner on the 
day of the Last Judgment ("O capo infracidato "), and a 
dialogue between a living and a dead man, to which 
reference has just been made. One poem, "0 Signor Cristo 
pietoso," describes a debate on the sinner before God's 
judgment-seat, with the speeches of the devil and of the 
gu£^dian angel, where the irony in the words of the former 
15 remarkable. A poem that is allegorical and symbolical in 
subject is partly in narrative and partly in dialogue form. It 
treats of the salvation of the sinner. Mercy sends Penitence 
to his aid, but her efforts are vain: the fallen one is not able 
to raise himself up again with bis own strength. Now 
Mercy prays on his behalf before the throne of God, Justice 
is opposed to this, as the punishment was well merited ; but 
the Son of God, filled with love for the soul, satisfies both 
Justice and Mercy by taking upon himself the expiatory 
punishment In another poem, Christ seeks his bride, the 
soul, which has departed from him, and suffers for it by re- 
deeming it; this is in the form of a dialogue between Christ, 
the angels, and the soul. Biblical subjects also were treated 
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by the poet in this manner — such as Christ in 
among tus disciples, or Christ's crucifixion, where the Saviour 
himself, the Virgin, and a third person (probably John) i 
speak, and at the same time also the noisy mob, which 
damours for the execution of the sentence. Now in these 
poems, in general, an innovation is to be noted, whidi 
appears superficial, but was important in its results. Fit 
Jacopone does not indicate the change of speech in the 
verses, as was done by Bonvesin and the others, but, as a 
rule, this change is either not denoted at all, as being dear ^ 
from the context, or the names of the interlocutors are ' 
placed over the speeches, outside the text In the tedtai, 
therefore, one haid only to let different persons spealc, and 
one had the b^:inning of the drama, for the completion of , 
which nothing was wanting save the scenic apparatus. And 
this transition from the lauda, that was merdy sung, to 
theatrical representation, was actually effected by die fratern- 
ities of the Disdplinati, who followed as theii models flie 
similar attempts in the Latin tongue, which had been in 
existence for some time. 

Scenic spectades, which had been violently opposed by 
Christianity at the dose of the period of antiquity, had ' 
nevertheless soon recommenced to flourish, and, what is 
more, in the bosom of the Church itself. Catholic wordiip 
already contained in its solemn ceremonial a number of 
theatrical elements. The sacrifice of the mass was originally 
a continual symbolical suggestion of the actions and suffer- 
ing of Christ Subsequently, in order to make these appear 
more actual, a real representation of the sacred events was 
added on solemn days, especially at Easter; this was an 
effective instrument wherewith to engage the imagination 
of the spectators in the interests of fiiith. These earliest 
lituigical dramas, as they have been called, were dosely con- 
nected with the Divine service, and, forming an int^rat parts 
thereof, they were, of course, composed in Ladn; tiiey^ 
adhered quite dosely to the text of the Bible, and, indeed, 
often adopted its very phrases. The performers were did 
clergy, who, however, already strove to make the re^resenta-j 
tion appear actual by means of costumes and by an indicaj 
tion, more or less complete, of the locdities. Later on tha 
drama became more independent, and was, in spite of tbel 
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sacred themes, and together with its didactic and edifying 
aims, made a vehicle for entertaining the people, and for 
satisfying their curiosity and love of spectacle. For this 
purpose a freer movement was introduced in the dialogue, 
! the number of Che personages was increased, the themes 
were made more varied, and finally, when the drama went 
over into the hands of the laity, the vulgar tongues were em- 
ployed in the place of the Latin, in the case of productions 
which were intended essentially to attract the people. In 
this form the mystery-play appears in France as early as the 
twelfth century in the "Adam," and in the fragment of the 
Resurrection, and at the same period in Spain, in the " Mis- 
terio de los tres Reyes Magos." In Italy, as usual, the I^tin 
offered a more stubborn resistance than elsewhere. At 
£asteT of the year 1244, the Passion and Resurrection of 
Christ was performed in Padua, in the Prato della ValU — 
in the open air, therefore. The reports, it is true, do not 
say anything about the language employed, but the reference 
b of such a kind that we must assume it to have been Latin. 
The same apphes to the great cyclical perfonnance that was 
given by priests on three consecutive days in 1298 and 1303 
at Cividale in Friuli, in the palace of the Patriarch, and the 
subject of which was the Creation of the first man, the 
Annunciation, the Birth of Christ, the Passion, and the 
Resurrection, the Ascension and the Descent of the Holy 
(%OSt, the coming of the Anti-Christ, and that of Christ for 
the Last Judgment. The first representations in the Italian 
language with which we are acquainted are those of the 
Umbriam laudesi. We do not know whether the dialogues 
of Jacopone were intended for performance ; but certainly 
manjr others were, which Monaci found in the collection of 
Old Umbrian lauiU by Disciplinatt, among the sacred poems 
that were merely sung ; and these formed the basis of his 
important researches into the origins of the Italian Drama. 
Here the movements and actions accompanying the dialogue 
are expressly indicated by Latin notes (didascalia) ; and the 
existence of a scenic apparatus, though one of a very simple 
nature, is proved by the inventories of the Confratemita dt 
S. Domenico in Perugia, which have been published by 
Monaci. In these are mentioned, in addition to numerous 
costumes, also nails from the Cross, the pillar to which the 
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Saviour was bound, and the dove of the Holy Spirit. It is 
again impossible to detennine exactly the time at which the 
tiatisition from the lauda that was merely sung, to the lauda 
that was represented on the stage, took place. The collec- 
tions of the poems date from the fourteenth century, but in 
these we do not possess the original manuscripts, so that we 
shall not be wrong in ascribing many of the pieces to the eoA 
of the thirteenth century, as Monaci does. 

These Umbrian laude represent the theatre in a more 
primitive stage, and resemble the liturgical drama more 
closely than, for example, the French " Adam." The per- 
formance was still held in the church or oratory at the time 
of Divine service, and closely connected with it Each of the 
representations is intended for a particular festival, as is 
shown by the superscriptions, and the subject-matter is, 
accordingly, always adapted to one of these, as, for example, 
the Passion, Christ's appearance among His Disciples, 
Christ and the believing Centiuion, and so on. Monaci 
thought that the I^tin liturgical dramas m^ht be regarded as 
the sources from which these were adapted ; but D'Ancona 
made it appear more probable that they had come direct 
from the texts of the liturgy, and that the Latin pieces in 
general supplied only the stimulus and the modd for the 
dramatisation, but not the actual subject-matter. Frequently 
the dialogue is only a paraphrase of the words of the Bible. 
Still, the longer ones do not lack original additions and 
extensions, as, for example, the "Laus pro nativitate 
domini," which, hke Jacopone's poem on this subject, 
attracts by reason of its simple tone, and shows a genuine 
popular tendency towards isolated traits of realism. Here 
we see the old Joseph, who has come with Maxy to 
Bethlehem, going from door to door, seeking shelter, and 
how he is sent away by one after the other, so that they are 
forced to take refuge in a stable. When the shepherds 
come to worship, Mary, lamenting her poverty, entreats 
them for a little cloth in which to wrap the child; these 
excuse themselves by telling of the hurriedness of their 
departure on learning the tidings of the birth of the Saviour, 
and then ^ve her their cloaks, and beg of her not to scorn 
them with disgust. The greatest impression is again made 
by the representation of the Last Judgment, for the reason 
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that it produced the most violent effect at that period on 
the minds of the spectators, who actually had the terrible 
sight before their eyes, however imperfect the scenery might 
I be. The beheving public of the Middle Ages could not 
fail to be moved to their innermost souls when they saw the 
damned entreating the Virgin, and, in their terror, clutchii^ 
hold of her garment, and when even she did not succeed 
in obtaining mercy from her Son, who spoke the terrible 
words : " It is time for deeds and not for threats. Your 
dwellii^ shall be the fire, and may this be your abode of 
rest, ye who loved the world that causes pain " : 

Tempo i da bete e Don da menaccie : 
L' arbd^ vostro seri cl fijoco, 
; E quisto sia vostio leposa, 

Ch amaste el mondo doloroso. 

The name of these rehgious spectacles at first remained 
the same as that of the genre which had given rise to it — 
namely, iauda : they were religious songs in dramatised 
form. The metre is also identical, that is to say, either the 
sesta rima, consisting of verses of eight or nine syllables, or, 

i here again, the more usual form of th£ ballata with the 
ripresa, the final rhyme of which is repeated in the end- 

. ings of all the stanzas. The latter arrangement was un- 
doubtedly an inconvenient impediment for the dialogue as 
soon as this became somewhat extended ; and so the drama 
soon got rid of it, preferring forms that were more suitable 
and more elastic. 

From Umbna the representations spread to other parts 
of Italy, together with the fraternities of the DisdpUnaH, 
Their existence in the South is proved by Monaci's dis- 
covery, in a fourteenth century MS,, of a number of such 
laude in the Abbruzese dialect of Aquila. The further 
development of the drama falls in a later period : even the 
old divozioni, a form that represents the next stage of devel- 
opment after the lauda, belong to the fourteenth century, per- 
haps to the second hilf of it. In the fifteenth century, the 
genre, under the name of rappresentaxione, attained the acme 
of its fertility. Only one spectacle has still to be mentioned 
here, although, strictly speaking, it does not belong to the 
history of literature. Giovanni Villani narrates (viiL 70), 
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that on May, 1304, a festival was instituted on boats by 
the Ponte alia Carraia in Florence, for the entertidninent <rf 
the people, on which occasion hell was represented " with 
flames and other punishments and torments, with men who, 
in the guise of demons, were terrible to behold, and others, 
in the shape of naked souls, who appeared to be real 
persons, and on these were , inflicted various tortures with 
very great cries, and din, and shouting, so that it was painful 
and terrible to hear and to see." According to Vasaii, this 
was arranged by the merry Florentine painter, Buffalmacco 
and his friends ; the spectacle, by the way, ended in a tra^c 
manner, for the bridge gave way under the weight of the 
spectators, and many were drowned. The performance was 
evidently a mere pantomime, without any speaking, and there- 
fore not a drama. According to the description of Antonio t 
Pucci in his " Centiloquio," the souls were even represented 
merely by " bellows filled with straw and by o\ bladders full 
of wind," which is indirectly due to Villani's clumsy construc- 
tion,' and over each division was written. In questo luogo son 
puniti i tali (" Here are punished so and so "). But it is to 
be observed how the well-known theme, the representation 
of hell, had already become a subject of popular entertain- 
ment to the Florentines, who were always scoflSngly inclined, 
though it could not fail, at the same time, to have a more 
serious effect on the spectators, as is testihed by Villani and | 
Pucci. i 

' For although the woid uamini appears also to refer to the souls, ! 
this is not the case : he saj^, cht fareane persime, and so they could not ' 
te persons. 
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AS with the Other nations, so, too, in Italy prose begins 
later than poetry. Of course the use of the vulgar 
tongue for business purposes, and for the requirements of 
everyday life, is In all probability much earher, dating back 
even farther than the first attempts at poetry in the native 
dialect For such purposes Latin must have long been in- 
adequate; the use of that form of speech whic^ was on 
everyone's lips became necessary, or, at any rate, vulgar 
words were mixed with the traditional Latin formulae. The 
grammarian Boncompagno says (between 1215 and 1226): 
"Mercatores in suis epistolis verbonim omatum non re- 
quinint, quia fere omnes et singuli per idiomata propria sen . 
Bulgaria vel per corruptum latinum ad invicem sibi scribunt 
et rescribtmt, intimando sua negocia et cunctos renim 
eventus." And another grammaiian, Guido Faba of Bo- 
k^oa, about the year 12*9, gives in his " Epistolario," 
together with the Latin model letters, a whole series also 
of Italian ones, which are therefore probably the earliest 
spedmens of coimected Italian prose we possess. They 
show the marked influence of the Bol<^nese dialect ; still, it 
is not the dialect in its pure form, but transformed already 
for literary purposes, and, what is more remarkable, there 
a{^>ear also to be traces of the love-poetry in the Proven5al 
manner. Genuine, not merely forged writings of the same 
kind, have come down to us also from a somewhat later 
period. The "Ricordi di una tamiglia Senese" are a col- 
lection of sheets on which are written down the expenditure 
and revenue of the house of a certain Matasala di Spinetlo 
de* Lambertini, between the years 1231 and 1262, that is 
to say, k dry register of sums of money and objects that had 
been bought and sold, but stilt of importance as a specimen 
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of the Sienese dialect of the time. The same value attaches 
to the "Lettete volgaii del Secolo XIII., scritte da Senesi," 
a small collection of private letters, commercial and parti)' , 
also political in character, written by Sienese merchants from 
Fiunce and to that country; the first letter is dated 1253, 
but tiie most important belong to the years 1260-1269, <^ 
still later. 

Writings of this nature do not in reality belong to the 
history of literature, and they have been mentioned solely 
with the view of pointing out the early existence of a certain 
kind of prose, which was nothing but the living speech 
written down in cases where it was indispensable. Its 
actual literary use represents a more advanced stage, for 
which far more care and a definite intention on the part of 
the writer are necessary. We must therefore r^ard as the ' 
earliest monument of literary prose the letters of Guittone, 
with which we are already acquainted, and which are in them- 
selves so entirely independent of the poetical usage ; the one 
addressed to the Florentines was probably, as we saw, written 
about the year 1260. To 1268 belongs the first translation 
of Albertano da Brescia, which will be discussed further on, 
and a second one to 127S; later are the works of Giamboni 
and of Ristoro of Arezzo, the " Conti di Antichi Cavalieri," 
and the "Novellino," But it would serve no purpose to 
adhere exactly to the chronological order, which is still fax 
too uncertain, and so we shall rather group together the 
monuments according to their subject-matter and Uterary 
character. 

The " Novellino," or, as the book was entitled by its first 
editor, the "Cento Novella Antiche," mark the beginning 
of a genre which was destined to attain to an extraordinary 
degree of fertility in Italy : it is the oldest collection of tales. 
The aim of the little book was stated by the author or com- 
piler himself at the beginning : " As the noble and high-bom 
are, in their words and deeds, as it were, a mirror for the 
lesser ones, and as their words are more pleasing since they 
come from a more delicate instrument, we recall here some 
flowers (i.e., select examples) of words, of fair acts of 
courtesy and of fair replies, and of fair deeds of valour, of fair 
gifts and of fair loves, such as were formerly achieved by 
many." The collection contains a hundred tales, as appears 
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: fiom the title. Some of them treat chivalrous themes, and 

I tell of Tristan and Isolde, of King Melidaus, and of the 

^ Lady of Shalott, who died of love for Lancelot ; in otheis 

ve have stories of heroes and sages of antiquity, such as 

Alexander the Great, the sons of Priam, Thales of Miletus, 

Aristotle, Seneca, Cato, and Trajan — all these curiously 

transformed and travestied according to the popular medieval 

tradition. There is Narcissus (No. 46), who has become a 

"good and fair knight," while Pytha!goras is a philosopher 

in Spain, who has compiled an astrological table (33}. 

Socrates is a wise Roman, and replies to the embassy sent 

by the Sultan from Greece (61); Hercules traverses forests 

and slays lions and bears, but is not able to tame his wicked 

wife (70) ; Nero condemns his master Seneca to death, as 

revenge for the beating he received from him when he was 

his pupil (71), Then we have stories of biblical history, of 

Balaam, David, Solomon, and Christ himself; also some 

legends, such as that of Saint Paulinus, who gave himself up 

as prisoner for the son of the poor woman, when he could 

not help her tn any other way, and of Peter the publican, 

who gave all he had to the poor, and had himself sold, so 

that they might have the proceeds. Other tales, again, 

narrate true or invented occurrences relating to historical 

persojiages of quite recent times — to Saladin, Charles of 

Anjou, and King Conrad IV. in his youth, to Italian 

magnates and princes, such as Jacopino Rangone, Paolo 

Traversari, and Ezzelino, and especially to the Emperor 

Frederick 11., whose powerful figure had made a great 

impression on the time, and in whom the author shows an 

exceptionally keen interest. Then we have persons who 

are well known to us from Provencal literature. Thus, 

Messer Imberal del fialzo, t.e.. En Barral of Baux, Viscount 

of Marseilles, the patron of the troubadours, who looks for 

traces of birds, receives a humorous reply from an old 

woman. The poet Guillem de Be^edan, who has offended 

all the noble ladies of Provence, saves himself from th«r 

vengeance through an ingenious idea. Of the young King 

of England, the son of Henry II., acts of chivalry and 

generosity are narrated, and of Bertran de Bom, his behaviour 

during captivity after the death of the young King; of 

Richart de Barbezieu — in this case, it is true, under the 
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name of a certain AUmanno (64)— we are told how he lost 
his lady's favour, and how he won it again. There is one in- 
stance of a fable of animals, that of the mule, the fox, and the 
wolf, where the latter wished to read the letters on the hoofs 
ofthe former (94). For us, however, the most interesting are 
the tales which reflect contemporary manners, the stories con- 
cerning the author's immediate sunoundit^, such as that ot 
Bito of Florence, who manages to get a farthing out of the 
miserly Ser Frulli without his noticing it (96) ; of the man 
who told the endless tale (8g); of the peasant who came 
into the town in order to buy clothes, and was beaten f<H 
having no money (95); of the clever woman, whose tart 
was eaten by the cat, while the mouse got away (92). They 
are poor jokes, but they serve to show how easily the public ■ 
was satisfied in those days, and we note in them a tendency 
towards a more vivid conception of reality. Here, too, 
we already find the scandalous little stories of women and 
priests, which subsequently became the favourite theme of 
the short tales. Thus, we have Piovano Porcellino, who 
caught the Bishop Mangiadore in the act of which the latt^ 
wanted to accuse him (54); the doctor of Toulouse, who 
married the niece of the Archbishop, but sent her home 
again after two months, owing to an unexpected event, and 
justified his action to the furious uncle in a witty reply (49). 
Further, there are the two exemplary father confessors (9 1 and 
93), and the grieving widow, who consoles herself with the 
man set to watch the bodyofa hanged criminal, and eventually 
fixes the corpse of her own husband on the gallows (59) — 
that is, the widely-diffused story of the matron of Ephesus. 

This collection of tales is, therefore, a union of all possible 
elements, of the most varied kind. The author probably 
did not invent a single one ofthe stories himself. They are 
either such as were in everyone's mouth at the time, or such 
as he could take from books, from the Latin collections of 
tales that were the common property of nations in the Middle 
Ages, such as the" DisciplinaClericalis" of Petrus Alfonsus, 
uidthe "Gesta Romanorum"(that is, if these are earlier than 
the "NovelHno" itself), and from the biographies of the 
troubadours. Finally, the Bible and the chronicles prob- 
j ably supplied several contributions. Alessan dro lyAncorw 
I made a study of these sources of the boot inTvery raiuaSie 
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tretrijse ; for more than a third of the tdes^Jie. not^ the 
passages in nhicb the same or T^imilar' theme is treateffm 
other ancient monuments. This study was instructive, as 
clearly shoniog that the author so often merely re-told stories 
that were spread far and wide throughout the entire literature 
of Europe. Of course, D'Ancotia was not able to discover 
the direct sources for each individual tale, and thus to obtain 
an idea of the way in which it had been used, owing to the 
poverty of the mode of exposition employed in the book, 
and of the lack of details that might serve as guiding links 
for the discovery of the more immediate origin of the stories. 

For these narratives of the "Novellino" ^re shorthand apiL / 
dceteb g, draw n in a few rough strokes, which merely give 
"TKeactual facts, without workmg them out in any way. Of 
eoms^-the^single tales vary greatly in point of detail. ' 
Although meagreness and dryness are the rule, still these 
qualities are not so exa^erated in the story of Bito and 
Frulli, in the " Novella d'Amore " {99), and in others, as, for 
example, in those of Pietro Tavoliere (17), of the lady of 
Gascony and the king of Cyprus (51), of the Emperor 
Fredericlc, who desires to put his wife's fidelity to the test 
(too), of the merchant and the coins (98), and others that 
occupy only a few lines, and the brevity of which is carried 
to an almost unnatural degree. This is, however, due to the , 
i mecdotic character of jhe^torie3,thejnterest_of which is 
In^ly concentrated on^ne p oint. They frequently end with 
a'witty saying, a clever repartee, or an ingenious idea. At ' 
times, t hey also serve to point a moral Qr_aLlsasLa general 
maxim — a quality whichthe tales may have derived from 
HielrStmrces ; for the Latin collections of this kind, such as 
the " Disciplina Clericalis " and the " Gesta Romanorum," 
were also moral and didactic in aim. The mode of ex- 
pression corresponds to the manner of exposition : the sen- , 
tences are short and clumsy, each of them standing alone by 
itself^ after the manner of the first beginnings of prose, whose 1 
elements place themselves one beside the other, without - 
blending into one harmonious whole, such as we find in 
the structure of the sentence when it has reached a more 
advanced stage of artistic development. 

Whenever the tales allude to historical events that are 
known to us and to which a date can be assigned, they do 
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not go beyond the close of the thirteenth century, so that 
: the collection was probably made in the closing years of the 
I thirteenth century or at the b^inning of the fourteenth. It 
' has been assumed that it was compHed by d^rees, and in 
different sections, but as yet no convincing proof has been 
brought against the theory that the whole is due to one 
author. This was, without doubt, a Florentine, as is 
shown by the language, which, it is true, contains some 
Gallicisms or Proyen^alisms, but no dialectical elements ; 
"tHe subjects oTseveraToTThe tales also point to Florence. 
The authorship has been assigned to certain definite writers, 
to Francesco da Barberino, Brunetto Latini and Andrea 
Lancia ; however, all these suggestions are very improbable, 
and need no longer be seriously considered. 

The little book bad, and still has, a great reputation as a 
model o f style, because it ma nages to say so many things i n 
such fewT?5rcts: IrtsTnieTirat this brevity and rapidity at 
times"a38sTtrthe point of the anecdote and brings out more 
strongly the flavour of the fundamental motive. But, on the 
Other hand, there is a lack of warmth and colouring, and we 
have skeletons rather than vital works of art The tale does 
not, as yet, possess an individual form; the bare subject, 
without artistic form, is Intended to produce all the effect, 
and even that is not the creation of the author. Soon after 
the composition of the work, this dryness and meagreness 
no longer gave general satisfaction, and an attempt was made 
to enlarge the tale in point of fullness and detail A MS. of 
the National Library at Florence, the so^:a!led Codex Pan- 
|cia^chii_con tains a collection of one hiinHryJ gnd fifty-six 
/giecw, which is, however, made up of two parte thai Ww* 
' onginally independent of each other. The majority of the 
stories of the first part are the same as those in the " Novel- 
lino," with slight variations in form and in the order foUowed. 
The author of the second part worked with a text which 
agreed more exactly with the " Novellino " than that of the 
fiuret part ; he began by faithfully reproducing twenty-seven 
of its tales, and then he added longer ones, and also made 
considerable- additions to some which he subsequently took 
from the " Novellino." But this version is scarcely a success. 
The text has not been enriched with vivid and interesting 
details, but merely diluted. A comparison between the 
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third tale of the " Novellino" and the one hundred and 
foTty-third of the MS. Fanciatichi will suffice to make this 
clear. The subject and action of the former are as follows. 
King Philip orders a wise Greek to be held in captivity. A 
noble steed is sent him from Spain, and, on questioning the 
wise man concerning its value, he receives the answer that 
it is a splendid animal, but that it had been nourished on 
asses' milk. The King sends to Spain and leams that this 
had really been the case, the mare having died in giving 
birth to the colt He is amazed, and orders half a loaf to 
be given daily to the sage at the expense of the court. On 
another occasion the King has the prisoner fetched, in order 
to show him his jewels and to ask him which is the most 
valuable of the stones. The sage holds the one that the 
Emperor had declared to be his favourite against his ear, and 
says that it contains a worm ; the stone is broken and the 
worm is found. The King is again astounded and orders a 
whole loaf to be given to the Greek in the future, A few 
days later the thought occurs to the King that he might be 
of iUegidtnate birth. He once again questions his prisoner, 
who, after some hesitation, reveals to him that he is the son 
<^ a baker, whereupon the King's mother, on being taxed 
with this, confesses it to be true. Finally, the sage at the 
King's desire explains how he came to know all these things. 
He recognised that the horse had been i^ourished on asses' 
milk, bf^use it allowed its ears to hang, contrary to the 
nature of horses. The worm in the stone he recognised 
from the fact that the latter was warm, against the 
nature of stones. Finally, he recognised the illegitimate 
descent of the King from the fact that he, contrary to royal 
nature, rewarded his wisdom not with a city, but with loaves, 
like a baker. It is one of the best tales in the " Novellino," 
and a theme which was well adapted for concise treatment : 
Boccaccio would also not have told it in much greater detail. 
But the author of the long story in the Cod ex Panciatich l 
did not recognise this and retailed the anecflote with a prd"- 
fusion of idle talk : all kinds of useless and superfluous 
diings are introduced, so that it is clear that the author 
worked with a short story and endeavoured forcibly to ex- 
tend it wherever this was possible. Who, for example, takes 
an interest in hearing exactly described how the legates 
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journey to Spain, how they are well received by the Kii^ of 
Spain, how they return and so on ? When it is proved that 
there was a worm in the stone, is it necessary to say, "Per 
la volenti di Dio v'era entro e Dio il nodiia " ? The C(«n- 
piler, in making bis version, did not see that the entire value 
of the story lay in its point, and he let himself go as though 
it had been a romance or tale of chivalry. But in addition 
to this he entirely missed the point. In the narrative of the 
" Novellino " as also in the other versions of a similar them^ 
namely, in the two stories of the "Thousand and One 
Nights " (No. 458 et seg.), and in that of the Spanish " Libro 
de Enjemplos" (No. 247) the essential point is always the 
fact that the acute observer is unacquainted with the signs 
by which he recognises something that is concealed, and 
which are not divulged till later. In this way the amaze- 
ment and curiosity are kept alive till the end. In the long 
story of the Codex Panciatichi, however, the signs on which 
the sage bases his replies in the cases of the horse and of the 
stone are clumsily revealed at the beginning, so that amaze- 
ment at his incredible omniscience is no longer possible. 
And in the same way, he begins by revealing to the King 
the whole history of his birth, so that he does not ascertain 
this merely by deductive reasoning ; thus, the halo of his 
wisdom disappears together with the telling reference to the 
stinginess of the King, who gave him loaves because he was 
the son of a baker. Also the other tales have only lost in 
this version, especially the one concerning Narcissus (No. 
144), and this suffices to prove the erroneousness of Bartoli's 
view, who assumed that these longer versions were the original 
of the shorter ones. The transformation of the short tale 
into a rich and brilliant picture was the work of Boccaccio. 
It has been noticed that the " Novellino " contains several 
French and Provencal elements, and even in cases where 
the author might have taken his themes from other sources, 
it is not improbable, in view of the literary conditions pre- 
vailing at the time, that he obtained many of them by the 
circuitous route of French versions. Still more extensive, 
probably, was the process of borrowing in the case of the 
" Conti dijVntichi Cavaljerj," consisting of twenly^necdotig. 
tales; they are "tai en inostly from antiquity (such as those 
concerning Caesar, Pompey, Scipio, Fabricius, Regulus and 
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Brutus, Hector and Agamemnon), and to a lesser extent 
from medieval history (" Re Giovane," Saladin), and fironi 
the legends of chivalry (King Tebaldo, Brunor and Galeotto, 
i.e., the Galeotto of the Round Table). The longest and 
fullest of the stories is that of Ceesar. Their general char- 
acter is similar to that of the "Cento Novelle," and not 
more archaic : the many scholars who held this latter view 
were led astray by the Old Aretine dialect in which the tales 
are written. On the contrary, we have here no narratives 
that are so monosyllabic as some in the " Novellino." The 
author is filled with admiration for his heroes ; sometimes 
the memorable utterances of these are set down in the same 
way as was done at the end of the biographies. The words 
and deeds are examples of the greatest perfection, models 
that are intended to spur on to emulation. Bartoli proved 
that the story of King Tebaldo is taken from the romance of 
" Fouque de Candie " : many passages are absolutely unin- 
telligible till compared with the French original. This leads 
us to suspect a similar origin for the other tales. 

Among the collections of stories that were the common 
property of nations in the Middle Ages, the most populari 
and the most widely read was that of the "Seven Wise^ 
Masters." Originating in India, it had spread in the West 
in quite an extraordinary manner, first in Latin and then in 
vulgar vereions, the French one being as usual the earliest, 
and finally in the transladons and adaptations of all the 
European languages. The special feature of the book is 
that the tales in it are enclosed as it were in a frame and 
welded together into a whole by means of a main narrative, 
as is the case in the other Oriental collection of the 
" Thousand and One Nights," which is now better known. 
According to the Western version that is most widely dif- 
fused, the beloved wife of the Emperor of Rome dies, leaving 
him an only son, whom he has educated by seven Wise Men 
in a tower outside the city, so that he may be out of the 
way of evil influences. When his education is finished, he 
is to return to the court ; but he and his teachers read in the 
stars that he is threatened by a great misfortune, which he 
can avoid only by maintaining silence for seven days. The 
Emperor, who had been informed of bis son's marvellous 
knowledge, is astonished, on seeing him again, not to hear 
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a word from his lips, and thinks this is due to timidity, which 
would disappear in time ; accordingly he sends him to the 
women's apartments. But the second wife of the Emperor, 
whom he had married in the meantime, and who had 
already become enamoured of the youth on hearing the 
reports of his admirable qualities, endeavours to seduce 
.him, and, when he remains cold and dumb, she accuses 
I him, before his father, of the fault of which she had herself 
' been guilty. The Emperor wishes to have him beheaded, 
but each morning, while the prince is to be taken to the 
place of execution, one of the seven wise men appears and 
induces the father to postpone the event by the recital of a 
story ; on the other hand, the Empress strengthens him in 
his resolution anew every evening, by dint of another tale. 
This goes on for seven days, till, on the eighth, the prince 
himself can open his mouth, and tells a story of his own, 
whereupon his step-mother is forced to confess her guilt and 
is burnt The tales of the seven wise men deal chieily, in 
accordance with their object, with the falseness and the in- 
tr^es of women ; the Empress, for her part, raises a warn- 
ing voice with examples of wicked and ungrateful sons and 
of hypocrites who deceive with fair speeches. The stories 
themselves vary in part in the numerous transformations that 
the collection has undergone ; the individual details also of 
the principal narrative are more or less changed. What 
pleased so generally in the work was, as Comparetti justly 
observed, together with the satire directed against women that 
was so popular in the Middle Ages, the convenience of the 
frame-work, which always permitted new stories to be in- 
cluded in the place of the old ones without disturbing the 
unity of the plan. An Italian version which was published 
by D'Ancona, "I! libro dei Sette Savii di Roma," be- 
longs to the thirteenth century, according to the opinion 
of the editor, and is only a translation or a very servile 
adaptation of a French original, being closely rdated to 
certain versions which have come down to us ; in point of 
language, too, there are many traces of this. From a very 
similar original is translated another Italian adaptation which 
is preserved in a MS. of the fourteenth century which had 
long disappeared ; not long ago it was discovered in England 
by Varnhagen and pubUshed by him. A different type is 
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: found in Northern Italy, the earliest known representative 
! of which was shown by Mussafia to be a Latin version that 
, was probably composed by an Italian. Of this latter text, 
' or of one difTering but slightly from it, there are two Italian 
! renderings, belonging to a somewhat later period, and to . 
the same or a closely related source goes back a very clumsy 
poem in stanzas of eight verses, with strong Venetian colour- 
ing and written in the fifteenth century, as also the still later 
" Compassionevoli Awenimenti di Erasto," a transformation, 
in the classical manner, ol the old book, accordii^ to the taste 
of the Renaissance. But in the case of the Northern Italian 
version also, on which all these works are based, Pio Rajna 
showed that it was related to the French adaptations, though 
' it had altered these more freely ; and he assumes that the 
I^tin text discovered by Mussafia is a translation, or rather 
an abbreviated version, of a Venetian original or of a French 
one which was written in Italy and which is now lost. 

The legend of chivalry of the Breton cycle, which was 
I so frequently introduced into the short tales, was more fully 
treated in a prose monument the date of which is not easy 
I to determine, and which might even belong to the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, but nevertheless deserves 
mention in this period of literary beginnings as being the 
earliest Italian version of these legends which were destined 
to play so important a part : this is the " Tavola Rotonda^'\ 
contained in a MS. of the " Biblioteca Kicciardana " in 1 
Florence. Nanijucci, who first made the work known by 
printing several specimens of it, considered it to be a trans- 
lation from the French, and it must, at all events, be very 
closely related to the French Arthurian roniances. — The 
l^end of Troy was, as has already been casually remarked, 
treated by Guido delle Colonne of Messina in his Latin 
" Historia Trojana," which was begun before the year 1372 
and finished, after a long interruption, in 1287. The author, 
who is probably identical with the lyric poet already known 
to us, pretends that it is a historical narrative based on 
ancient accounts, whereas his actual source was the " Roman 
de Troie" of Benott de Ste. More. By his pedantic serious- 
ness he robbed his original of its entire poetic charm, but 
for that very reason his work, which thus bore a strong 
stamp of authenricity, became one of the most popular 
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medieval ver^ons of the l^end : partly from it, partly dixedly 
from its French source, are derived the various Italian 
versions of the Trojan war that belong to the fourteenth 
century. — Of a French history of Ciesar, which clothed the 
narrative of Sallust's "Catiline" and of Caesar's "Com- 
mentaries," as also the accounts of Lucan and of Suetonius, 
in the garb of the medieval romance of chivalry, there are 
two Italian versions. The one, which used to be known 
under the ill-fitting title of " Volgarizzamento di Lucano," 
and which does not commence till Qesar's passage over the 
Rubicon, though, doubtless, it originally contained also the 
beginnii^ of the romance, is a reproduction, often a literal 
translation of the original, whereas the "Fatti di Cesare,"as 
the other was called by its editor, mostly represents the , 
French text in a strongly abbreviated form. The longer 
version is contained in a MS. of the " Ricciardana," which 
is dated 1313 and appears to be the autograph; and so 
these two monuments probably also belong to the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. 

From France, too, come some religious narratives, the 
I "Dodici Conti Moral!," ascetic stories of miracles and con- 
ve'rtions, *hidi- -always close with a moral, in the manner 
of sermons. The language shows some peculiarities of 
the Sienese dialect, which may, however, be due to the 
scribe. Soon after the publication of the little book, Mus- 
safia showed that one of these tales is a translation of an 
old French conie divot, white Bartoli proved the same of 
another, and Reinhold Kohler finally found the originals of 
eight more in the legends of the " yie des Anc iens Fferes. " 
The French is frequently reproduced woTTforword, tjut iH 
other cases the Italian author allowed himself a freer hand. 

And so here, too, in the oldest prose literature, wherever 
it is a question of subjects for narrative, we note the extreme 
sterility of Italy in the early periods, and, in consequence, 
her dependence on the rich Uterature of her French neigh- 
bour. But though there was a lack of legends and invented 
tales, the national history, on the other hand, supplied 
plentiful material for prose narrative ; but the chronicles did 
not lay aside their Latin dress till later, and it is now ex- 
ceedingly doubthil whether the vulgar tongue was used for 
the purposes of history within the thirteenth century, at all 
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events for any considerable efTort. Of writings that may 
I with ceitainty be ascribed to this period, we have now 
nothing save a short chrotiicle in the dialect of Pisa, loose 
annalistic notes for the years 1006-1276, put together with- 
out any regard for order, which were discovered by Enea 
Piccotomini in the liitv di ricordi of a Pisan merchant, and 
pblished by him under the title " Cronichetta Pisana, scritta 
in volgare nel 1379." Some other more extensive works, 
which used formerly to be ascribed to this period, have been 
proved to be later fot^eries. 

The " Diurnali" of Matteo Spinello of Giovenazzo were 
supposed to be the notes of a contemporary concerning the 
events that occurred in his country between the years 1249 
and 1368, written down in his nadve Apulian dialect. But 
the researches of Wilhelm Bembardi proved that the monu- 
ment was aprocryphal. Events are recorded in it which 
either did not take place at all, or which, at any rate, oc- 
curred altogether differently from the manner here described, 
and this betokens an ignorance of the true state of things 
which is incredible in the case of a contemporary, especially 
as the author frequently maintains that he had seen the 
affairs with his own eyes. Besides, the chronology is in such 
a state of confusion, that in order to put it right, it is neces- 
sary to make continual and exceedingly violent changes and 
transpositions in the text. 

Not much stronger is the case for the chronicle, which was 
supposed to be the earliest treating of Florence in the vulgar 
tongue— that of the Malespini, which was first printed by 
the Giunti at Florence in the year 1568. A certain Ricor- 
dano Malespini relates the history of the town, from the 
time of its foundation till the year 1382, the period from that 
date tin 12S6 being treated by one Giacotto, who was sup- 
' posed to be the nephew of the other. Certain allusions by 
the authors themselves showed that the events were at any 
rate chronicled some time after their occurrence. Ricordano 
boasts that he worked with very ancient documents, dating 
from the rime when the Romans destroyed Fiesote, and on 
these he bases his account of the foundation of Florence, 
with all the fables that had become attached to it through 
the popular tradition following in the paths of the classics, 
with the fables of Catiline, who overcame King Fiorino and 
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married his wife Belisea, of Teverina, Fiorinoa's daughter, 
who was carried (^ by a centurion, and others of the same 
kind. For the periods that were closer to his own, he shows 
himself mc»« sober and more fiuthful to historical truth. 
But it was always considered remarkable that his reports 
tallied closely, not alone in points of fact, but even in the 
words, with Giovanni Villani, the admirable Florentine chro- 
nicler, who wrote some decades later ; and so it was said that 
Villani, following a custom which, indeed, we frequently 
find in the Middle Ages, had stolen from his predecessor 
without naming htm. However, Scheffer-Boichorst's study, 
"Die Geschichte der Malespini, eine FaSschung," published 
in r$7o, proved the exact contrary to be the case. Going back 
to the sources of the chronicles, Scheffer-Boichorst found 
that Villani follows them far more closely than the supposed 
Malespini, in ail cases where there can be a doubt as to which 
was the plagiarist, and that his work contains many data of the 
most diverse origin that are wanting in Malespini, whereas the 
latter gives no real historical fact which is not also contained 
in Villani. Villani's narrative is clear and consistent ; not 
so that of Malespini, in which occur also actual contra- 
dictions. Scheffer-Boichorst therefore rightly declared the 
worit of Malespini to be apocryphal : he thinks that it may 
have been composed in the second half of the fourteenth 
century, for the purpose of flattering some of the great 
Florentine famihes, especially that of the Buonaguisi, whose 
names the author often introduced into Villani's text. It 
is a curious fact that the penetrating scholar, Giuseppe Tode- 
schini, came to precisely the same result in a work which was 
written as early as the year 18^3, though it was not published 
till after the appearance of Scheffer-Boichorst's book. 

The true historian of the period, the one who gives us the 
most complete picture of its spirit and culture, wrote in 
Latin, but in a Latin that resembles Italian in the vocabulary 
and constructions, so that the author's native tongue pierces 
through and imparts vivacity to his mode of expression. 
This historian is Fra Salimbene of Parma. He composed 
several chronicles and treatises, but of these nothing is pre- 
served beyond one of the former, and even there the be- 
ginning is lacking. As far as we possess it, it treats the 
history of the author's native city, that of Italy and, in part. 
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that of the world, from 1167 to 1387. The commencenient 
is less minute and largely borrowed from the chronicles of 
others, notably that of Sicard of Cremona ; the great im- 
portance of the work begins with the narrative of the events 
that occurred during the author's lifetime. Salimbene was 
bom in the year 1221, of the distinguished and wealthy family 
of the Adanu. He was irresistibly carried away by the 
powerful movement of religious exaltation then at its height, 
and entered the cloister of the Minorites at the age of 
seventeen. His father, Guido di Adamo, who thus saw his 
hopes for the continuation of the family frustrated, was 
deeply grieved. He addressed himself to the Emperor 
Frederick, in order to get his son back, and Frate Elia, the 
General of the Order, consented to his return to a secular 
life. In a conversation, Guido begs his son to avail himself 
of this permission, entreats him, puts before him, with moving 
words, the grief of his mother and himself, and finally utters 
a terrible curse over him. But all is futile. The son remains 
firm and replies to his father's representations with Biblical 
sayings. In the following night the Holy Virgin rewards him 
' with a vision : she extends to him and lets him kiss her little 
babe, because be has professed his faith in her before man- 
kind. After the fashion of the Franciscan monks, he saw 
much of the world, travelled in France and Italy, became ac- 
quainted with many things and knew many people of im- 
portance. He was still living in 1 288, as is shown by allusions 
in his chronicle. He says that he wrote this work for his 
niece, the nun Agnes, at an advanced age, for the greater 
part in the years 1283 and 1284, with additions made in the 
following years. And he narrates like an old man, at times 
one would rather say like an old woman, with a garrulous 
verbosity and innumerable digressions. At every moment one 
thing or another occurs to him, that turns him away from the 
thread of his narrative. From one person he comes to 
another, because the two were in some way connected. He 
repeats the same facts over and over again, and is fond of 
dilating on things that he happened to see, and on people 
with whom he came Into contact. And that is the very 
reason why he gives as such a quantity of interesting data : 
his historical figures are endowed with life and movement, 
because we learn certain personal traits of theirs, or qualities 
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that are less obvious, certain actions and sayings, on which 
the other chroniclers of the time lay no stress. Salimbene 
is religious and superstitious, being convinced of the truth of ' 
miracles, visions, and appearances of the saints and the deviL 
Believing in prophecies, he continually quotes sayings from 
the Bible as being suitable to certain events and as foretelling 
them. He was also a zealous believer in the prophecies and 
doctrines of the Abbot Joachim, till the year 1260, which 
proved them to be false, in that there were no signs of the 
expected universal peace. In spite of all this, however, he , 
is keenly interested in secular events, is fond of narrating 
little stories, buffooneries, and merry pranks ; quotes pro- 
verbs and popular songs, Latin, Italian, and French ; and 
corroborates his statements by citing the verses of the Goliard , 
Primas, or of his older contemporary, Patechio of Cremona, 
no less than the words of Holy WriL He speaks of sermons 
and of edifying matters, and of holy men, and admires the 
great piety of King Lewis, but, at the same time, he does not ' 
foi^et to report what he gave the monks for dinner, and enu- 
merates the various dishes. Under the year 1284, he notes 
that he for the first time ate raoiotos sine crusta de pasta, in 
festo SanctcB Clara. He mentions the number of fleas there 
were in MarchoftheyearraSs, and quotes verses concerning 
fleas, bugs, and gnats. And his anecdotic reports are often 
more effectively humorous than the contemporary novelle. 
■Rius, to give only one example, that of the false sajn^ 
Albertus of Cremona, qui fuerat unus vini portator simul tf 
potator, nee nan etpeccator, and who was supposed, after his 
death, to have worked many miracles {1379), so that the 
people of Parma carried in procession a relic of his that has 
been consigned to their care, and had it solemnly laid on ' 
the altar of the cathedral, where, however, the celebrating 
priest discovered it to be a piece of garlic. 

Salimbene's chronicle is filled with a strong subjective- 
ness, the expression of a personality with its likes and 
dislikes. "Salimbene," said Dove, "is the most personal 
among the historians of the real Middle Ages; what has 
come down to us from him actually bears the stamp of 
'Memoirs,'" And his likes and dislikes are very pro- 
nounced. He loves and hates with his soul, and when he 
is a man's enemy he does not spare him even after death. 
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See, tot example, his obituary notice of the Bishop of 
R^gio, Guillielmus de Foliano : " Melius fuisset ei si fiiisset 
porcarius vel leprosus, quam quia fuisset episcopus " — and 
the worse things that follow. His hatred is principally 
directed gainst the secular clergy, to whom the mendicant 
orders were always opposed ; at the corruption of the priests 
be hurls bitter invectives, and does not scruple to tell of 
them the most scandalous stories. But in this he did no- 
thing but lend his voice to the general indignation of the 
time, in the same way as Jacopone and, later, Dante, Pe- 
tisrca, and so many others. And, even though he cannot 
of course write without party feeling, yet he has a clear eye 
for political conditions, and often judges them sharply and 
correctly. We may instance the sensible remarks concern- 
ing the war between Genoa and Pisa (p. 305), or concerning 
the policy of the Popes^ who, on the accession of a new 
Emperor, always endeavour to force from him an extension 
of dieir temporal power (p. 28a), or those concerning the 
parties of the Lombard cities that can never come to terms, 
and struggle against one another with constant change of 
fortune, like children, when in play they lay one hand on 
the other's and draw it away m turns, so that the lower 
becomes the upper (p. 348). 

While, then, the Italian historians in the thirteenth cen- , 
tury, as a rule, still used the Latin language, and while a 
work that is so full of life and so closely related to actual 
events as the chronicle of Salimbene is composed in this 
tongue, the vulgar idiom, on the other hand, had already 
found its way into the donuiins of didactic, scientific, and 
moral prose literature, where it served as a means of popu- 
larisation. In proportion as the communes, in which the 
citizens gradually obtained the mastery over public affairs, 
gained in strength, and as the legal and medical studies 
developed, knowledge, instead of belonging exclu^vely to 
the pnests, passed more and more into the possession of 
the laity, and began to exercise a greater influence on 
society. In the thirteenth century a general endeavour 
b^ns to make itself felt to diffuse knowledge, and to 
make it accessible to all alike, and not merely to scholars. 
This was the direction taken, above all, by Ser Brunetto 
Latini in his literary work, who was greatly esteemed by his 
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contemporaries on account of his many-sided scholarship. 
Giovanni Villani (viii. lo) says of him : " He was a great 
philosopher and a perfect master of rhetoric," and further 
on he assigns to him the honourable distinction of having 
been "the beginner and master in refining the Florentines 
and in teaching them how to speak well, and how to guide 
and rule our republic according to policy." He may have 
been bom about the year laro, as a daughter of his was 
married as early as 134S; in the years 1354 and 1255 he 
figures as notary in public documents. In 1260 the Guelph 
party, which saw its supremacy threatened by the power of 
King Manfred, sent him for help to the court of Alfonso X. 
of Castile. During his absence the Rorentines were de- 
feated at Monteaperti ; the heads of the Guelphs had to , 
leave the city, Brunetto also was not able to return. He 
sought refuge in France, and there he wrote his great 
encyclopaedia, the " Tr^sor," in the language of the country 
in which he was staying, that is to say, in French, for the 
reason, among others, as he expressly says, that his work 
might thereby become more widely known. It was intended 
not only for Italian readers, but also for those of other 
nations. Brunetto probably remained in France till after 
the battle of Benevento, which restored the supremacy in 
j.i^\ Italy to the Guelphs. IijN^396'*e was chief notary of the 
Vicar-General of Tuscany, who had been appointed by 
Charles of Anjou, and in 1270 he came to Pisa in the same 
capacity. In a document of the year 1273 he bears the 
title, scriia Consiliorum Communis Florentia, that is to 
say, he was Chancellor, or, as it was then called, dtttatore 
of the republic, chained with drawing up the public records ; 
Villani also mentions his having held this office. In 1280 
he is named among the sureties for the peace that had been 
concluded between the parties of the city by the Cardinal 
Latino, and on October 13th, 1284, he was one of the two 
syndics for his city in the conclusion of the league between 
Florence, Lucca, and Genoa against Pisa. In 1287 (from 
August 15th till October 15th) he sat in the Assembly of 
the Priors. He also often took an active part in the 
counsels of the commune. He died at an advanced age in 
1Z94 or at the beginning of 1295. Brunetto is of special 
importfuice also on account of the relations in which he 
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stood to Dante. To judge from the dutiful and loving 
words which the latter addresses to him in the fifteenth 
canto of the "J aferno," h e was scarcely, as was formerly_____. 
believed, his teacher in the hteral meaning of the word, but 
still his paternal fiiend and adviser, and one who exercised 
a great influence on his intellectual development. From 
the "Tr^sor " of Bmnetto, Dante, in common with all his 
contemporaries, derived no small portion of his know- 
ledge. 

The encyclopaedias of the Middle Ages served to spread 
knowledge, in that from the books that were at that time so 
difficult of access they extracted what appeared to be the 
most essential features of every branch of science, and gave 
it to the reader collected together in a more convenient 
form. The oldest work of this kind known is the " Imago / 
Mimdi" of Honorius of Autun {circa iiao). Far morel 
splendid in scope is the " Speculum Universale " of Vincent 
erf Beauvais, whose industry as a compiler is simply astound- 
ing; this was written about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. Both these works were composed in Latin ; but 
the character of these scientific compilations, that were in- 
tended for a large public, obviously pointed to the emptoy- 
■ ment of the vulgar tongue. To the year 1245 belongs a 1 
French " Im^ge du Monde " in octosyllabic verses, the 
greater part of which goes back to the work of Honorius 
of Autun. Brunetto's book, too, is one of the earliest 
attempts at an encyclopaedia in the vulgar tongue, and its 
sucxess is vouched for by the large number of manuscripts 
in which it it has been preserved ; Chabaille was acquainted 
with twenty-eight o f them in the libraries of Paris alone.f 
The eariy additionTatia^nterpolations to be found in the 
work are another important proof of its popularity ; every- 
one endeavoured, according to his taste and lights, to add to 
the sum of knowledge that had been collected. ^ ■ "', 

Brunetto Lalini called his book the " Treasure ; " for, he /- 
says, as a prince collects a treasure of the most valuable 
things, so as to have it ready for future needs, in the same |v '- '' 
way this work was drawn together into a Summa, from all 
the branches of philosophy. According to this conception, 
[Ailosophy comprises all diat is known, and he divides the 
whole into three main sections. The first book treats of 
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theoreticBl philosophy, that is, of all things in so far as they I 
are merely objects of knowl«ige, as they are known- The 
second, dealing with the virtues and vices, belongs to piac- j 
deal philosophy, inasmuch as it gives instructions as to i 
acting rightly; but, at the same time, it also contains, as 
the author declares, elements from the third part of philo- 
K^hy, namely, l(^c, because the causes of the moral d&- 
tenninations are ^so examined. The third book comprises 
rhetoric and politics, that is to say, another portion of 
practical philosophy. The theoretical exposition of know- 
ledge in the first book starts with the definition and division 
of philosophy itself, then discusses the creation of the world, 
the essence of God and of nature, of the angels and of 
men, treats of body and soul, of reason, of law, divine and ^ 
human, of those tl^t protect and administer it, and in this 
way comes to the origin of kings and of kingdoms, thus 
affording an opportunity of introducing a sketch of the 
world's history, sacred and profane, from Adam down to i 
the author's own days. The data of this narrative are short 
and scrappy, largely mingled with fables and very badly 
arranged, as is to be expected from a compendious Uni- 
versal History in those times. The work originally ended 
with the expulsion of the Guelphs from Florence (ii6o), 
but Brunetto subsequently brought it down to the death of 
Conradin, and at the same time considerably enlarged it, mak- 
ing use of the world-chronicle of Martinus Folonus, whicb 
appeared at that time. The chapters on Frederick II. and 
Manfred are inspired by the bitter hatred to be expected 
from Brunetto as a follower of the Guelph party. 

This mainly historical section is followed by the one deal* 
ing with physics. First, we have discourses on the general 
constitution of the universe, the form of earth and heaven 
and the motion of the stars — that is to say, astronomy. This 
is followed by geography, for which the author relies almost 
entirely on Solinus, and by a short treatise on agriculture, 
based on Faltadius ; and, finally, we get the natural history 
of animals, drawn again from Solinus, and also from Isidorus, 
the" Hexaemercn " of S, Ambrose and the medieval bestiaries. 
In the geography section the author takes over from his 
source the accounts of strange and monstrous Indian trib^ 
of men with d(^s heads, of such as have only one 1^, of 
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otheis that have no head and whose eyes are in the shoulder ; 
while the portion dealing with natural history is filled with 
all those curious fables concerning the habits and properties 
of animals which were so popular in the Middle Ages, of theS 1^^ 
basilisk that kills with a look, of the salamander that lives in - 
the fire, of the swan thai sings before dying, of the dragon ') , : 
and the phixnix, of the stag that, ran down and weary, seeks ' 
death by turning round to the hunters, of the sweet breath 
of the panther that attracts animab, of the unicorn that can 
be captured only by a pure virgin. It would be unjust to 
require of Brunetto critical judgment, when he adopts his 
sources; he merely took over from them what he found, as 
was then the custom. His work is nothing but a compila- 
tion : " II est," as he says, " autressi come une bresche de 
miel cueillie de diverses fiors ; car cist livres est compiles 
seulement de mervilleus diz des autres qui devant nostre 
tens ont traitiS de philosophic." 

The second book, on the virtues and vices, begins with a 
compendium of Anstotle's " Nicomachean Ethics," taken 
from the Latin translation, for Brunetto was of course ignorant 
of Greek. This is augmented by supplementary moral re- 
flections drawn from various mediev^ treatises, such as 
Isidorus's " Liber sententiarum," the " De IV. virtutibus " of 
Martinus Dumensis (which was attributed to Seneca), the 
" Ars loquendi et tacendi " of Albertanus de Bri^da, and 
others. 

The third and last book is an exposition of rhetoric, 
mainly according to the first book of Cicero's " De Inven- 
tione." With Brunetto, as with the ancients, rhetoric is closely 
coimected with politics, seeing that eloquence is the chief 
and most indispensable instrument of government and public 
life. In poiitics, however, the author hmits his observations 
to quite a special theme, to the institution of the Podesth in 
the Italian cities. This is really opposed to the funda- 
mental idea of his work, which was to compile all that is 
worth knowing, briefly, but in as complete a form as possible ; 
to this inconsistency, however, we are indebted for the only 
portion of the encycloptedia that is really original and there- 
fore the most interesting of all. It is true that even here he 
made use of an older work on the office of the Podestd, the 
"Oculus Pastoralis " (as was pointed out by Mussafia), but still 
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he showed great independence and added much that ms 
new. Bninetto, who was himself a state official, knew all 
about these matters from pergonal observation, and his in- 
structions for the choice of the Podesth, for his conduct on 
assuming the office, for the transaction of state business and 
the administration of justice, for the course he is to fallow in ' 
times of peace and of war, for the speeches he has to deliver, 
and the like, do not, it is true, testify to any very deep 
political thought : still, they show a sane and practical judg- 
ment, experience and discernment, besides giving interest- 
ing details concerning the nature of the remarkable institution 
in those days. 
( Brunetto's encyclopedia strove to embrace the entire field 
I of what was then known. One section of this, namely, 
astronomy, was treated in far greater detail in the book of 
Ristoro of Aiezzo, entitled, "Delia Composizione del 
Mondo," and completed in the year 1282. This deals not 
only with the form and motions of heaven and the con- 
stellations, but also with the natural phenomena on earth, in 
so far as they were held to be determined by heavenly 
influences. Ristoro was a monk, as is shown by his own 
words ; his knowledge is derived partly from the andents, 
such as Ptolemy, Aristotle, and Isidorus, partly from the 
Latin translations of Arabian writers, such as Averrhoes, 
Avicenna, Algazel, and Alfei^an, whom he quotes himself. It 
is scarcely probable that the Aretine monk made any original 
contributions to the science of astronomy. He stands abso- 
lutely on the level of his time, as when he proves with the 
greatest ftaweti (Dist. viii., cap iz), that the southern hemi- 
sphere must be entirely covered with water and uninhabited, 
because no ships had ever come from there, because the 
southern firmament had less constellations, and was, accord- 
ingly, less noble, and for other equally valid reasons ; or 
where he shows, in another passage (DisL viii., cap. 3), that 
the whole world must be full of spirits without a body, and 
how these are able to influence things on earth. Ristoro's 
work is of special interest, too, as a monument of the old 
Aretine dialect, in its pure form, without any traces of the 
Kterary tongue. 

Science was not yet creative, but consisted in appro- 
priating whatever a former age of high culture had dis- 
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covered. Hence these popular compilations, hence, tocy 
the translations of the writings of classical authors, whi(^ 
made the latteT accessible to the general public nn- 
acqumtedwith the learned tongue, and thus aided the same 
cause — that of the popularisation of science. Bninetto [ 
latini, in his " Retlorica," translated into Italian the first) 
book of Cicero's " De Inventione " and added an ample 
commentary at the request of a fellow-countryman who had 
shown him great friendship during his sojourn in France. 
Bono Giamboni translated the " History " of Paulus Orosius 
and Flavius Vegetius's "Art of War," A slight Italian 
compendium of the Rhetoric " Ad Herennium," that was so 
loi^ attributed to Cicero, is entitled " Fiore di Rettorica," 
or "Rettorica Nnova." It is dedicated to King Manfred, 
and must therefore have been written before i z66. In most 
of the manuscripts the author calls himself Era Guidotto da 
Bologna. If this be correct, the language must have been 
strongly modernised, as a Bolognese could not ha^e written 
mth such purity at so early a date. However, a manuscript 
of the Riccardiana in Florence, which is, it is true, not so 
old as the others, states that Bono Giamboni is the author, 
and adds that Fra Guidotto had wrongfully appropriated the 
work- Finally, it has been suggested that Fra Guidotto 
wrote the book in Latin, and that Giamboni rendered it into 
Itahan. This question can scarcely be solved, and, in view 
of the insignificance of the little work, it need not detain us 
any longer. To Brunette Latini is also attributed, with a 
fair amount of certainty, the version of three of Cicero's 
speeches. It is less safe to assume the same authorship for 
certain fragments of Sallust's " Catiline," which Nannucci 
published in his "Manuale." For the first two of these 
speeches are not translated from the Latin at all, but from 
the French of the " Tr^sor " (lib. iii., pars i.), where they are 
cited as models for the rhetorical precepts. It is scarcely to 
be assumed that the author of the "Tr&or" himself took 
them from this pass^e ; more probably someone else did 
so, retiuning the name and adding the rest independently. 
The so-called "Etica di Aristotile, compendtata da Ser 
Brunetto Latini " is nothii^ but the sixth book of Giam- 
boni's translation of the " Tr&or," which will be mentioned 
fiirther on; this portion was eiitracted from the complete 
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work and made to do duty as an independent book. It is 
the same with another work attributed to Bono Giamboni — 
the " Delia Fonna di Onesta Vita di Martino Dumense " : 
this is an extract of those passages of Giamboni's version of 
the "Trdsor," in which Brunetto had incoqxjrated the pre- 
cepts of Bishop Martin under Seneca's name. But at any 
rate there was much activity in this branch of learning, 
and to account for this there must have been a cor- 
responding desire of learning and knowledge on the part of 
the people. However, the translators were by no means 
scholarly, and it would be vain to expect faithful reproduc- 
tion from these versions : the Middle Ages were never able 
to proceed altogether objectively, and when these authors of 
antiquity appear in the vulgar tongue they are, in a measure. 



What must have given most pleasure in this work, accord- 
ing to the spirit of the age, is their moral aspect, the possibility 
■of adapting the precepts and doctrines to practical life. This 
accounts for the popularity of the little book of moral sayings 
(each of which is contained in a Latin distich), which was 
composed in the third or fourth century after Christ, and 
called after Cato, as the type of the severe sage. It was in 
general use as a school book, which served the double 
purpose of instructing the young student in the rudiments 
of Latin and of showing him the paths of virtue. The 
former object is clear from the old translation into the 
Venetian dialect, belonging to the second half of the 
thirteenth century, which slavishly follows word for word, 
and with some bad mistakes also, not the original text, but 
a Latin prose paraphrase of the sayings, into which a number 
of errors had already crept ; from which it follows that the 
teacher himself did not possess an adequate knowledge of 
the language which he desired to impart to his pupils by 
means of this version. Three other Tuscan translations 
which were edited by Michele Vannucci, probably belong to 
a later period. Practical and didactic in aim were also the 
collections of the sayings and deeds of famous men, such as 
the one that is entitled "Fiore di Filosofi et di mold 
Savi antichi," which was, in common with so many 
Other works, wrongly attributed to Brunetto Latini. This 
little book gives accounts, in short, rapid traits, after 
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the manner of the " Novellino " (three of the atones of which 
ue here reproduced), of divers famous men of antiquity, 
Greeks and Romans. Mrst a few words serve to indicate 
who the man was who is to be discussed, and then follows 
Ifae remarkable and instructive deed or saying, or, in 
some cases, several of these deeds and sayings. At 
times they are entirely fabulous, especially those belongii^ 
to Greek antiquity, as this period was far less known in the 
Middle Ages than the Roman. For the same reason the 
sayings of Cicero and Seneca are most numerous, these 
b^g the writers who were then most read. Such collec- 
tions were called Mori, because they ^med at gathering the 
flower of all that was worth knowing, and at presenting it to 
the reader. Every selection compiled in this manner was 
called Fiore or Morita, hence Fra Guidotto's " Fiore di 
Rettorica " — a compilation from the mass of rhetorical pre- 
cepts ; hence, too, the expression fiori di parlare, which 
occurs at the banning of the "Novellino " in the sense of "re- 
markable sayii^s." The narrative of the " Fiore di Filosofi " 
is somewhat childish, as in the following account of Socmtes : 
"Socrates was a very great philosopher at that time, and he 
was very ugly to look at ; for he was immoderately small 
and had a tmry face, a broad flat nose, a baid sunken skull, 
neck and shoulders covered with hair, and l^s thin and 
bent And he had two wives at that time, who scolded and 
npbraided each other a great deal, for the husband showed 
more love on one day to the one, on another to the other. 
When Socrates found them quarrelling, he urged them on so 
that they seized each other by the hair, and mocked them 
when he saw them fighring for the sake of so hideous a man. 
And so it happened one day that they were pulling each 
other by the hair and he was mocking them, and they 
noticed this and let go of each other and both fell over him 
and got him under and pulled his hair so, that of the few he 
had not a single one remained. And he gets up and begins \ 
to run away, and they after him with sticks, and so they beat 
him that they left him for dead. In consequence of this, he 
departed with some pupils, and went to a country place, far 
from men, so as to be able to study better, and there he 
wrote many books, from which many sayings are drawn." 
llie book has come down in several versions that differ 
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from one another, now in fonn and now in the numbex 
of the philosophers treated, to which one of thetn adds 
Christian saints. Bartoli assumes that the work is derived 
from medieval Latin texts, and this is certain for the one 
section dealing with Secundus and his original and pro- 
found definitions: it is a translation of the corresponding 
chapters in the " Mirror" ("Speculum Hist," 1. x., cap. 70, 
7 1 ) of Vincentius Bellovacensis, or perhaps of the unluiown 
source of this work. 

Not only were the works of Frenchmen and those of 
antiquity translated, but also such as had been written in 
Latin or French by Italians themselves, at that time or a 
little earlier. Albertano, giudice of Bresda, composed 
three moral treatises — the first, " De Amore et Dilectione 
Dei" in 1238, when he was the prisoner of the Emperor 
Frederick U. at Cremona, alter the capture of the castle 
Gavardo, which was under his command ; the second, " De 
Arte Loquendi et Tacendi" in 1245; and the third, the 
"Liber Consolationis et Consilii" in 1246, or, according to 
a different estimate, in 1 248. These three works were trans- 
lated into Italian by Andrea da Grosseto in the year 1268, 
and soon after a second version was executed by SoBiredi 
del Grazia, a notary of Pistoja, which is contained in a 
manuscript of the year T178. The latter is the more in- 
toesting of the two, both as a monument of the language, 
and by reason of the certain age of the manuscript It 
forms an authentic document of the dialect of Pistoja in the 
thirteenth century. As a reproduction of the original, how- 
ever, Andrea's version is far superior, and SofTredi must even 
have known and used it, for in Tract II., cap. 37-4S) there 
is a strildi^ similarity between his translation and that of 
Andrea, such as cannot be accounted for merely by the 
identity of the Latin text. 

Albertano's treatises are likewise a kind of J^lore or Morita. 
He b^ns by setting up the moral precept and then con- 
tinues with a very long series of quotations from sacred and 
secular texts, jumbling together Solomon with Seneca and 
Ovid, S. Paul and S. At^ustine with Cicero and Cato. He 
has a veritable mania for piling quotation on quotation with- 
out selection and without moderation. Albertano is ex- 
tremely erudite, and one cannot help admiring him for 
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knowing so many authors and for being able to quote them. 
But it was the erudition of his time — a time in which, as 
Nannucci remarked, the written word was still identical with 
the infallibly true word, in which authority counted for 
everything, the authority of the Church and of Holy Writ on 
the one hand, and, on the other, that of the classical writers. 
And all these were revered in equal measure : there was no 
distinction made between them. A saying of one of these 
great men was tantamount to a proof. But these sayings 
themselves were often, with a great lack of intelligence, 
taken out of their proper context, so that, for example, 
Seneca and Cicero are made to testify to the value of the 
Christian faith, whereas they, when they sa\A fides, of course 
meant fidelity and honesty (" De Dilect.," cap iv,). No one 
saw anything inappropriate in supporting the Christian 
doctrines by the authority of Pagan writers. Add to this 
the inadequate acquaintance with the langu^e and customs 
of so remote an age, and the final result of these learned 
studies was a singularly distorted im^e of that antiquity 
which people thought they knew so well, which was so 
greatly admired, and which served at the same time as a 
brilliant monument of past glory, and as an ideal model for 
the present 

The whole of the third treatise, the " Liber Consolationis," 
is clothed in the form of a narrative concerning Melibeus 
and his wife Prudentia. The house of Melibeus has, in his 
absence, been attacked by his enemies, his wife beaten and 
his daughter wounded. He is full of wrath and desires to 
avenge himself. The wise Prudentia opposes such a course, 
and now follow her precepts as to the manner in which cme 
has tQ. consider one's actions and deal with prudence and 
moderation. She succeeds in convincing her husband, so 
that he forgives his enemies and becomes reconciled to 
them. This appears to us an insipid story, and the long 
sermons of the moralist, that are pedantically divided and over- 
loaded with quotations, seem to us unendurable in the 
mouth of a woman. But it is just for these very qualities 
that the treatise was more popular than the others ; it was 
translated, by itself, into other European languages, and a 
portion of it was introduced by Chaucer into his " Canter- 
bury Tales". For people were fond of every kind of 
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moralising nanatrve : the practical exemplificaticm appeared 
to give life to the precepts and thus made them more at- 
tmcdve to the public. 

Of a moral treatise that was Fonnerljr veiy h^ily esteemed, 
the " De R^mine Prindpnm " of die famous Egidio 
Romano ^lrhich he bad written for bis pupil, Philip the Fair . 
of France) there is a translation belonging to the year i sSS, 
which, however, was not made from the original Latin, 
but from an earlier French version of this woii. And from j 
the French too. Bono Giamboni, the most industrious of ^ 
all die translators of that time, rendered into Italian Bni- 
netto Latini's great " Ti^sor." Bono is named in a docum^it ' 
of the year 1164 as the sOn of Messer Giambono dd 
Vecbio, and as giudice del p<^<^ di S. Broeolo ; in 1 282 he v 
was judge of a different quarter c^ Korence, the Sato di 
jPorta Sl J^ie/ro, and as late as the year 1296 his name occurs 
in notarial documents. These dates were given by Fr. 
Tassi in the introduction to his edition of three treatises ' 
attributed to Giamboni — " Delia Miseria dell* Uomo," " Giar- 
dinodiConsolazione,"and"IntroduzionealleVirtii"(Firenz^ 
1836), If these works are really his, Bono must be con- 
sidered a master of style for his time : his prose b already 
more rounded and fuller, it is clear, simple, and fluent, so 
that it may still be read with pleasure. It is true that this 
very fact increases one's suspicion that these treatises m^ht 
be by a writer of the following century : but until the doubts 
that have been expressed are changed to certainty, the three 
works, which deserve closer examination, must be discussed 
in this place. Two of them are certainly again transbitions 
or new versions of older works. In the case of the " Giar- 
&no della Consolazione," the editor Tassi discovered tfa« 
(Higinal in an unprinted Latin treatise — "Viridarium Cowir- 
solationiB." It is a collection of didactic precepts in the 
manner of the Mori, and is called " Garden of Consolation," 
" because, as one solaces oneself in the garden and finds 
many flowers and fruits, so in this work there are many and 
beautiful sayings that will soothe and solace the sout of the 
pious reader, and he will find there many flowers and fruits." 
Here we see the same excessive quantity of quotati<»)s that 
we remarked in Albertano ; but the classical authorities are 
not so often jumbled t(^;ether with those of the Bible and 
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of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church. The second 
ascetic treatise, " Delia Miseria dell' Uomo," describes the 
wretched conditioii of mankind in this earthly vale of misery, 
and shows how one may save oneself from it and attain the 
better ftitherland. The model of this work was, as was also 
proved by Tassi, the book of Pope Innocent III,, "De 
Contemptu Mundi seu de Miseria HumariEe Condidonis ; " 
but the author here allowed himself freer scope, frequently 
changed the arrangement of the observations, and added 
something of his own. 

It was the aim of such compilations and translations to 
popularise what was then called philosophy. The spirit and 
intention were the same as with the religious poetry : the goal 
was the attainment of the highest good, liberation from sin 
and salvation of the soul. The narratives of the monks, the 
sacred songs, and the primitive theatrical representations, 
were intended rather for the lower classes of the people, 
iriiile the moral treatises, and the teachings of philosophy 
were for the more cultivated. A book belonging to the end 
of the classical period had exercised a great influence on 
the philosophical literature of the Middle Ages — namely, the 
" Consolatio PhilosophiEE " of Boethius. The author wrote 
it in prison, shortly before his execution, and in it he 
related how he, when on the verge of despair at his miser- 
able condition, beheld a majestic apparition. Philosophy, 
who came to console him, by reminding him of the vanity 
of all earthly things, and by pointing out to his soul a higher 
good. This direct connection with the author's fate, in 
which so many unhappy people saw their own condition 
mirrored, coupled with the nobility and warmth of the 
eiposition, and the clearness of the fundaraenlal ideas, 
could not fail to render the book specially effective. 
It was widely read, and was a solace to many. Henricus 
SeptimeUensis had imitated it, as we have seen, and thus it 
dso served as a model for the most interesting of the three 
treatises attributed to Giamboni, the " Introduzione alle 
Viith," " When I once considered my condition," so the 
work begins, " and weighed my fate within myself, when I 
suddenly saw myself fdlen from a happy state to one of 
misery I began imitating the lamentations of Job, in his 
wretchedness, to curse the hour and the day when I was 
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bom and entered this unhappy life, and the food that had I 
nourished and preserved me in this world." He despairs, ' 
and knovs not how be is to save himself from so much " 
anguish ; thereupon he hears a voice that reproves him, and 
beholds a splendid figure. Madonna Mlosofia. She cleanses 
his eyes of the crust that has formed in them from the un- , 
cleanness of earthly things. She deals with him just as 
Philosophy does with Boethius, speaks to him at times in 
the very words of Boethius, as though he were her disciple, 
" whom she had from the b^itmii^ weaned with her milk, , 
and then nourished and brought up with her bread," and 
she admonishes him to raise his look and his soul. How- 
ever, this figure of Philosophy, which, at the outset, re- 
sembles BO closely that of the Roman author, is soon foiuid ' 
to differ essentially from it. Although Boethius was 
himself a Christian, yet his philosophical ideas are still 
those of classical antiquity. His arguments deal only with 
the reasons of the intellect, from which are also deduced the ' 
existence and the essence of God. Reward and punish- 
ment in the next world need not be considered; virtue 
brings with it its own reward, vice its own punishment, accord- 
it^ to the doctrine of the Pagan philosophy, and though 
Boethius mentions Hell and Purgatory, he only does so in 
order to show that they may be l@Ft out of account. Such a 
decided separation of faith and philosophy was impossible 
for Giamboni; with him they remain closely bound to- 
gether. Faith alone was the key to Heaven, and thought 
was subordinated to it The dogmas of Christianity stood 
firm and unchangeable ; they were, by anticipation, the 
result that must necessarily follow from every argument. 
And so nothing remained for philosophy but this method 
of argumentation. It was the sole business of this science 
to give these arguments their form, and to find for them 
logical supports — oj what then appeared to be logical sup- 
ports — nothing, in short, beyond labouring in the lower 
regions among the foundations, while above these the 
edifice was completely finished, and did not require these 
fresh supports for itself. The people merely accepted the 
dogmas, and believed them without further ado. The more 
cultured were not satisfied with this, they required proofs, or, 
at any rate, the appearance of proofs ; but with these, too, 
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the building would soon have tumbled down without faith, 
so that this distinction between the two classes was formal 
rather than substantial. 

If we follow the expositioD in the " Introduzione alle 
Virtii," we find a confirmation and illustration of what has 
be»i said. Philosophy begins bp asking the author for the 
reason of his great sadness, and he replies at first that it is 
the loss of the blessings of fortune, of worldly splendour and 
fame. But she proves to him the vanity of such things. 
What, she says, is the goal of the human race, and why (Ud 
God set it on the earth ? He created men so as to fill with 
tbem the empty seats of those angels who were hurled 

[ with Lucifer from Heaven to perdition. However, the 
wealth and honour of the world are diametrically opposed 

' to this aim, and instead of lamenting, he should rejoice at 
their loss. And when he goes on complaining that he has 
lost also the blessings of nature, that he is ill and miserable, 
she tells him that he may console himself : for this world is 
a valley of tears, a kind of purgatory, given to man, " so that 

, he may here be able to weep and cleanse himself of his 
nna," and he who sufiers with patience and humility shall 
come to possess Paradise. " The tribulation and anguish 
of the world are the punishments of God," which He inflicts 
out of love, as a fadier on his children. The Kingdom of 
Heaven is the " natural and permanent goal " of men, their 
" native land," and the whole of life is nothing but a stn^gle 
for the attainment of this true fatherland. The way to 
Heaven is narrow and wearisome ; but there are friends who 
lovingly guide us over it. The author begs Philosophy 
to miake him acquainted with these good friends. Thegr 
appoint a day, and when he has come they mount their 
horses and start on the journey. They reach a meadow, 
where they behold a beautiful spring in the shade of a pine 
tree, and near at hand they find the palace of Christian 
faith, whose walls are of gold and precious stones. Jide 
is seated on a wonderful stool, teaching many people that 
surround her. When she sees Filoiofia enter, she wishes to 
humble herself. But the former does not permit this, takes 
her by the hand, embraces her with tears of joy, and asks 
her : " My daughter Fede^ how art thou faring in the service 
and grace of God ? " hsA she said : " Very well, when I 
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am accompanied by thee : for without thy company, me | 
cannot recognise God, nor do aught that is good." And 
the other said : " And little would my knowledge avail rae, i 
if it were not for thy faith " (cap. 15). In this way did the 
author in this scene express the relations between philosophy 
and rehgion, as they were in an age when men wished to philo- 
sophise while believing, and to believe while philosophisii^. ' 

In the palace of J^ede they take theic ev^iing meal ; 
thereupon the author has to undergo an examination in the 
articles of faith, and finally they go to bed. The next 
morning they agun set out and reach a mountain, from * 
which they see a large plain, and many people armed for 
batde. It is the virtues on the one side, and the vices on 
the other. They order their armies in lines of battle — bsrt, 
the seven principal vices under the chief command of Pride ; 
there, the four cardinal virtues, as captains, with the sub- 
ordinate vices and virtues as leaders of the single battaUons ; 
and, in the meantime, Philosophy tells her pupil the names, 1 
and explains the personihcations he sees before him. Jvde 
Cristiana appears in order to support the virtues, and, in a 
series of combats, she overcomes first, Idolatry, then the Fede 
di Giudea, then the Heresies, and, finally, Mohammedanism, 
after the latter had long been victorious. Again Philosophy 
explains to the author-spectator the allegorical meanii^ of 
all that i)i taking place. It is a kind of symbolical history of 
the Church. Fede triumphs. The virtues now begin the 
battle against their enemies. Superbia is overthrown, falling 
into the pit that has been dug by Frode ; the rest flee to 
HelL Paaienxa moralises over the corpse of Superbia, and 
Carith distributes the booty among the poor. The idea of 
this battle of the vices and virtues, both in general and in 
many particulars, is borrowed from a poem of Prudentius, 
the " Psychomacbia," which, under the image of such a 
combat, allegorically depicts the struggle between good and 
evil in the soul of man. However, the author treated his 
or^nal as finely as when he was making use of the work of 
Boethius. After the victory, Philosophy descends with the 
author into the plain, in order to present to him the virtues, 
the promised friends. Tbese begin by admonishii^ him, 
each with its particular precepts ; and, finally, he is received 
and inscribed as their faithfiil follower. 
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We have, therefore, in this book, the fundamental idea, 
d religious and moral Utetature — the liberation of the soul 
■ from earthly captivity — in the form of an all^oiical journey, 
with the personifications of the psychological phenomena, 
and of Philosophy, who plays the part of guide and in- 
terpreter. The Middle Ages had, in general, a strong pre- 
dilection for allegory &nd symlxilism, and this arose from 
the nature of the Uterary themes themselves : the spiritual 
and abstract subject-matter could not be plastically treated 
with palpable images. The same cause that had introduced 
the ^egorical and symbolical form into religion, operated 
in the case of Uterature : all^ory malceB its appearance 
irtien the subject cannot be repressed by the expedients of 
act, so that one is compelled to say one thing and to under- 
stand by it something different But then one does not 
limit oneself to employing this form only where it is com- 
pulsory. One comes to take pleasure in it for its own sake 
— in its mysterious and enigmatical qualities, that cannot be 
grasped by the mjnd save with difficulty; and so allegory 
becomes the means of concealing in poetry intellectual 
ideas, or, mce versi, of clothing the dry propositions of 
science and morals superficially, at least, in a poetic garb. 



THE real home of the all^orical and didactic poetry at 
that time was France, where its development was prob- 
ably largely due to the Latin allegorical treatises of Alanus de 
Insulis. The most important product of this poetical manner 
was the " Roman de la Rose," the first part of which had been 
written by Guillaume de Lorris not long before, and which was 
beir^ continued by Jehan de Meung just at this time (after 
1368). This "Romance ofthe Rose" is,in the form of a vision, 
an all^orical representation of love, with its changing joys and 
sorrows. In it abstractions appear personified— the faculties 
and passions of the soul, qualities, virtues, the conditions 
that are opposed and fovourable to love, pleasures, happi- 
ness, liberality, courtesy, reason, wealth, fair mien, friendly 
welcome, shajne, fear, calumny, prudery, jealousy, and the 
like; and these represent a varied and vivacious drama, 
speaking and acting. With Guillaume de Lorris there are 
few traces of a didactic aim ; but in Jeban de Meung there 
is a preponderance of didactic and satirical matter, touchiiig, 
as he does, every possible aspect of life, with his endless and 
superficial digressions. The poem met with extraordinary 
success, also in other countries, and was much imitated. A 
Tuscan poet, Ser Durante, reproduced it with great freedom 
and notable skill in a corona of two hundred and thirty-two 
sonnets, retaining only the m^ narrative of the allegorical 
love-quest, omitting tie digressions and removing much of 
the prolixity. This poem, which the editor called " H 
fiore," because it speaks only of a flower in the place of 
the rose, belongs probably to the beginnii^ of the four- 
teenth century. However, a considerable influence of the 
" Romance of the Rose " and kindred productions is to be 
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noted much earlier. The longer Italian all^orical poems, 
which were composed in the second half of the thirteenth, 
aod the first half of the fourteenth century, plainly stand in 
close relation to them. Brunette Latini's " Tcsorfitto " I 
shows the French influence in the manner of its personifica- 
tions, in its language, which contains a number of specifically 
[ French expressions, as also in its metrical form. The poem 
[ is written in lines of sevens^lablesLLbyming in pairs, that 
' is to say, in a metre tfiiFapproaches as nearly as possible 
the couplets of eight syllables, which were employed in 
; Pro¥en9al and French narrative and didactic poetry. It is 
, even probable that the " Tesoretto " was composed in France, 
I and the work is dedicated to some very exalted personage, 
j who is supposed by Zannoni to be Saint Lewis. 
I Bnmetto Latini was not endowed with the poetical gifts 
of 3 man like Guillaume de Lorris, and his allegories lapk 
all grace and vitality ; he is a scholar even in his verses, 
which are made to express the dry learning of the schools, 
I in a bald and sometimes clumsy manner. The author, who, 
as we have seen, was sent to Spain as Florentine legate, 
1- relates how, on his return from that country, he met a 
I student of Bologna, who told him the sad news of the 
: defeat at Monteaperti and the expulsion of the Guelphs, 
' and how his grief at the misfortunes of his native city, rent 
in twain by party strife, was so great, that he lost his way 
and took a path through the midst of a wild forest. When 
: the sorrow, that held his soul captive, allowed him to turn 
his mind again to outward things, he sees, round about the 
mountain, all kinds of creatures, men, animals, and plants, 
following the beck of a noble lady. This is Nature, that 
is described, with touches which at first recall Boethius' 
jrfiilosophy, but afterwards in a petty and tasteless manner, 
with all the details of feminine beauty —the hair, brow, eyes, 
. lips, teeth, and so on. She instructs the poet in various 
points concerning the essence of herself, that is, of Nature, 
and her relation to God, concerning the creation of objects, 
I the angels, and the fall of the proud among them, concern- 
ing man, the soul and its powers, the body and the five 
senses, the four elements and the four temperaments, the 
seven planets and the twelve constellations of the sun's course. 
, From astronomical subjects a very clumsy transition is made 
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to ge<^raph7. Nature leaves the author. She must depart in 
order to act and operate throughout the world, and these 
operations of hers he now sees with his own eyes. At her 
command he beholds the chief rivers, of which there are 
four, that is, the four rivers that spring from Paradise ; they 
are named, and, at the same time, also the countries through 
which they flow. The mention of the East gives occasion 
for the enumeration of a number of spices and animals. 
What follows is again introduced in a remarkably awkward 
manner (xi. loi): 

Poi vidi immantencDte 

ha, teina potente 

Che spendea la mano 

Ver lo mate oceano. 

This enables him to speak of the ocean, of the pillars of 
Hercules, of the Mediterranean Sea and of several countries 
and cities that lay round its shores. Finally, he sees the habi^ 
of all animals. But Nature now bids him continue his ' 
journey. He again rides through a wild and pathless wood, 
and reaches a lovely plain, where an empress rules over 
many princes and wise men ; this is Virtue, whose four 
daughters are queens, the four cardinal virtues, the various 
abodes of which he visits one after the other. Tliis separa- 
tion from Nature and her teachii^, and the visit to Virtue, 
therefore signifies the transition from the theoretical first, 
the psychical part, to the practical second part, dealing with 
ethics. The entire poem, so far, is, as will be seen, nothing 
but an extract from the first and second books of the 
"Tr^sor." At the beginning, the identity with individual 
passages of the French work is so exact, that these may be 
used to correct the Italian text. Also the order of the sub- 
jects treated is the same as in the "Tr&or," save that, in 
the poem, several sections of the encyclopaedia are dealt 
with very rapidly or entirely omitted, for the reason that the 
author found the exposition in rhyme too difficult; how- 
ever, he had the intention of making good the parts that 
were here l€tt out, in a prose treatise at the end of the woik, 
as he himself repeatedly stated. On the other hand, the 
ethical portion of the " Tesoretto " is augmented by a section 
not contained in the "Tr^sor" — the jJrecepts of Larghezea, 
Cortesia, Leanza and Prodetsa. The poet meets these four 
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virtues in the house of Gtustizia, and listens to the admonir 
tions they address to a kn^ht. The last of these, which 
Sll four considerable chapters (xv.xviii.), thus form a. long 
didactic poem on decorum and on prudent and decent 
conduct in the world. At the close of the sermons the poet 
departs with the knight. The latter returns to his native 
land, while Master Bmnetto continues on his way, in order 
to seek Ventura and Amore, as Nature had ordered him to 
do. He comes to a meadow filled with flowers, where he 
finds many people, some gay, some sad. These are ruled 
by a naked youth, who is armed with a bow and arrows, hut 

! is hhnd — il Ptacere, Together with him are four ladies, 
Paura^ Destanza, Amore and ^eranza, that is, the four 
passions that are united in love, while the latter itself 
according to the shallow old theory of the Provencal and 
Sicilian lyrical poets, is assumed to derive from Piacere. 
Brunetto, too, falls under the power of Amore, and feels him- 
self rooted to the spot; however, Ovid, the author of the 
" Remedia Amoris ", instructs him in the means of escape. 

; He crosses the mountain and reaches the plain. But what 
he has seen and experienced causes him to turn from his 
worldly life to God and to the saints. He therefore in- 
terrupts the narrative with an ascetic sermon on the vanity 
of the world, bewails his many sins, tells how he has con- 
fessed to the good monks at MontpeUier, and admonishes 
a friend to do likewise and to look to his soul. He returns 
into the wood and rides so long, till he one morning finds 
himself on the summit of Mount Olympus. There he be- 
holds an ^ed man, with a white face and a white beard. 
This is Ptolemy, who now begins his teaching. That is to 
say, the promised prose treatise on the seven liberal arts 
was to foUow, one of which, namely, that on Astronomy, is 
Ptolemy's province. However, this prose section is missing, 
and was in all probability never written. As may be gathered 
from a passage (xiv. 83, iqqi), the "Tesoretto" was to be a 
compendium of the great encyclopaedia, written in Italian, 
more concisely and intelli^bly, for readers of less culture ; 
and, for the same reason, it was to be clothed in verse and 
allegory, so as to make science more attractive to the 
general public. The same passage shows that it was written 
while the author was occupied with the "Tr^sor." After 
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finishing the latter he may have lost the inclination to ; 
continue a. second treatment of the same themes in the 
" Tesoretto," which accordingly remained unfinished. ' 

i Another poet of the didactic and allegorical school, Fran- 
I cgsco da Ba rberino, was influenced not only by French, but 
KSo by PrSVEH^ models. He, too, lived for a time in 
France. He was, if we may trust the data given by Filippo 
Villani, the son of a certain Neri di Rinuccio, bom in 1 264, 
at Barberino, a small town in Vat d'Elsa. He devoted 
himself to the study of law, and appears in a Bolognese 
document of the year 1394 with the title of notary. From 
1297 to 1304 he was in Florence, as episcopi notary. 
Between 1309 and 1313 he travelled in the South of France, 
on important business, the nature of which is not known, 1 
and frequently stayed at the courts of Clement V. and of 
Phihp the Fair. On his return he acquired the title of a 
doctor utrius^w juris (there it no testimony of this till the 
yeari3i8),andsettled inFIorence. He did not die till 134S, 
at the begiiming of the plague which was then raging, and 
which carried off so many distinguished men. Francesco da 
Barberino availed himself to the full of the opportunity given 
him in France of studying more closely the literature of the 
Prevents. He shows an acquaintance with the poetry of 
the troubadours such as is possessed by scarcely any other of 
his countrymen and contemporaries, and very frequently 
quotes them in his works, though, it is true, he did this in 
such a manner as accorded with his disposition, and always 
with a one-sided regard for practical utility, without in any 
way understanding their aesthetic value. 

One of the two great didactic poems of Francesco da 
/ Barberino, the "Bocuni ^i d'Amore, " was sketched and, 
' for the most part, composed in Frovence itself, and therefore 
between the years 1309 and 1313, as was recendy demon- 
strated by A. Thomas. He then completed the work shortly 
after his return to Italy. He begins with the verses : 

Somma viitii del nostro sire Amore '- 

Lo mio intelletto novamente accese, 

Che di ciascun paese 

Chkitiassi i servi alia aua maggioi rocca.' 



' The high power of our sire. Love, recently kindled my mind, that 
from each country I should call the servants lo his greatest castle. 
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The author invites the servants of Amort to assemble 
in the hitter's castle. Amore then himself addresses Elo- 
quenza. The latter dictates the documents (doctrines) to the 
servants, and the author writes them down and sends them 
to those that love, as all were not present at the assembly. 
Here we have, in accordance with the Provencal doctrine, 
Amore as the source of virtue and dispenser of instruction ; 
and so nothing is concealed behind the alluring title "The 
Documents of Love," that seems to promise so much, but 
extremely monotonous precepts on morality and prudence, 
as in the " Breviari d'Amor," the great didactic poem of 
Matfre Ermengau, which was composed about twenty years 
before Francesco's work. His precepts are scarcely based 
on this poem, but frequently on other Provencal works that 
were known to him and are now lost. The documents or 
doctrines are arranged under twelve more general titles, such 
as DociiitA, Industria, Gloria, Etemith, and the like. Each 
division is preceded by a miniature (executed under the 
author's direction) of the allegorical figure whose name it 
bears, and this is explained in the opening verses of the 
section. Francesco's original manuscript has been preserved 
in the Barberini Library at Rome, with the drawings, a Latin 
version of the Italian text and a full Latin commentary, 
which contains important remarks on Old Italian and Pro- 
ven9al literary history, and in which the author, according to 
his own statement, has deposited the accumulated learning 
of sixteen years. 

The other work of Francesco da Barberino, entitled "Del^ 
Reggimento e Costu3ii_diDonnaj" was b^un before the 
"■BUL-uiueuli," LuiTcompleteS alter tEem ; not infrequently it 
refers to them, and in one passage describes the complete 
manuscript that contains them. The " Documenti " taught 
virtue and morals in general. The second work is specially 
addressed to women : this is a subject which the author had 
omitted in the other book, and which, as he says, had never 
been treated before. And, in point of fact, although instruc- 
tions for the female sex did exist, such as the French "Chastoie- 
ment des Dames " of Robert of Blois, still, these were very 
general, and caimot be compared with Francesco's more 
Uiorough and det^led treatment. The book consists of verses 
that are for the most part rhymeless and of varying length, 
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mixed with prose; frequently the former can scarcely be distio* 
guished from the latter. At the b^inning. Madonna requests 
ttie poet to compose his treatise, and for this puipose takes ' 
him before Ontsth, who appoints Eloqttenza and Indusiria to 
guide bis pen, and to make use of him as the organ of their 
doctrines to mankind. Francesco gives various precepts, on 
the one hand according to the various ages, or as to whether 
the woman is married or single, widow or nun ; on the othei 
hand according to the different conditions, from empress and 
queen down to servant and peasant. In the last of the 
twenty sections (which are again introduced by all^orical 
drawings of the virtue or quality appropriate to each case, 
and by dialogues between the virtue in question and the 
woman to be instructed), we get a series of rules of life and < 
morals for the entire sex, somewhat badly arranged : here 
the author descends even to observations on ornament and 
to recipes for the preservation and increase of beauty. In 
the prose pieces he usually tells moral tales in support of ' 
his doctrines, insipid little stories, showing no great depth of 
thought, some of which he had collected himself on his 
journeys in France. Nevertheless, this second work is more 
interesting than the first, because it affords us a wider view 
of the manners, ideas, and prejudices of the time. It was a 
severe and pedantic discipline to which honourable women 
and girb of the higher classes bad to submit, and, in addition 
to the genuine innocent goodness and purity, a good deal of 
hypocrisy and dissimulation was required of them. 

From time to time this treatise is interrupted by allegorical 
journeys of the author to Madonna, and by conversations 
with her, in which he desires to r^esh himself after his 
labour and to gather new inspiration. Madonna is an alle- 
gorical being, a noble queen come down from heaven, the 
firstborn daughter of the Highest (p. 433), that was in the 
Divine mind before all other creatures (p. azz). She diffuses 
light throughout the world, is the enemy of ^orance, the 
sister and guide of the virtues. Through her we see on 
earth truth and whatever we can apprehend of the Divine 
spirit Luce Efema says she belongs to her court ; CaritA, 
Amort, and Speranta show the way that leads to her ; In- 
telktto is her door-keeper. " I am," she says (p. 224), " of 
such a kind, that many roimd about take away from me, and 
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I yet remain whole, — I am in heaven and on earth evety- 
where." She gives to drink from a source that never runs 
dry, and rewards the author at the dose, when he hands her 
his book, with a stone from her crown that shall divulge every- 
thing to him, save the things that God reserves for himsejf. 
Who is this nohle lady, whom the author does not name, but 
whom, as he thinks, we shall recc^nise from his description ? 
It was generally thought that it was Wisdom. But Borgog- 
noni showed that this interpretation cannot be correct. For 
in the conversation between Madonna and OnestA at the be- 
^ning, the latter says to her chat she hopes Sapienta with 
many other virtues would support the desired book with thdr 
aid ; so that Sapiensa is a third person, and not Madonna 
herself, to whom Onestd is addressing these words. Bor- 
gognoni saw that Francesco's allegorical lady is the universal 
Intelligence, which, emanating direcdy from God, penetrates 
into the universe by its force, and illununates the human 
intellect j ' this was a philosophical conception that had gone 
over from the Arabian commentators of Aristotle (Avicenna 
and Averrhoes) into the didactic philosophy, and that formed 
the subject of another poem, which was composed about the 
same time and which was called "La Intelligenzia " after it. 
This " Intelligenzia " is a poem of three hundred and nine 
stanzas in nona rima, that is, in stanzas of eight verses to 
which is added a ninth rhyming with the sixth — a form which 
possesses a certain harmonious effect by reason of its curious 
movement, returning within itself, and which is well adapted 
for the expression of lyrical sentiment, as may be seen from 
the fifth stanza: 

E non si pu6 d'amor proprio parlare 
A cM non piova i suoi dolzi savoii, 
E siQia pro»a non sen p6 atimare 
Pii che lo cieco Dato de' colon. 

Se non 1i fa di grazia servidori ; 
Che lo prinio penser che nel coi sona 
Non vi saiia, e'Aidoi prima nol dona ; 
Prima fa t COI gentil che vi dimorL' 

> tnttUitto is her dooc-keeper, that is to say, the InielUcUu fiuiHlu 
absorbs within itself this Initliigentia as Intelltdtu agmi. 

* And of love one cannot properly speak to Mm who does not 
experience its sweet duums, and witluDiit experience one cftimat esti- 
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However, in so long a poem, and one that is largely 
narrative, this form of stanza becomes wearisome after a 
while. The work commences with a description of sprii^, 
hke so many songs of the troubadours, and adopting exactly 
the same images and expressions : indeed, the fiist two verses 
are, as Nannucci pointed out, translated straight from the 
Proven^. Then the beginning of the poet's love is nar- 
rated, followed by a description of his lady. In the accomit 
of her attire, the author's imagination displays an Oriental 
luxuriousness, and the crown that adorns her head furnishes 
occasion for the enumeration, in forty-three stanzas, of sixty 
various jewels, with all their fabulous wonders, as he found 
them in the lapidaries of his time. Farther on, he comes to 
speak of the palace inhabited by the lady, and describes this, 
too, from chamber to chamber, mostly according to the plans 
and specifications of the various apartments, as we know 
them from several medieval accounts of palaces. As he 
intends dishing up for out benefit certain stories that have 
nothing to do with his theme, he makes use of an artifice 
which was frequently employed later on by poets, but which 
is introduced very clumsily in the present case : he feigns 
that there are painrings and sculptures on the ceiling and 
walls of the great hall — Amore in the centre surrounded by 
the famous lovers, Paris and Helena, Achilles and Polyxena, 
^neas and Dido, and many others. In another place is 
seen the whole history of Caesar, with the uninteresting 
recital of which he fills one hundred and thirty-nine stanzas, 
seeking in a measure to justify the introduction of this un- 
essential feature by retnarking now and again that it was 
painted or sculptured. He quotes Lucan ; in reaUty, how- 
ever, he did not draw from this source, but from the trans- 
lation of the French History of Cassar which has come down 
in the Ricciardi manuscript of the year 1313, and which he 
often followed very closely, even in the wording. In the 
same way as the history of Csesar, but in less deUil, are in- 
troduced the deeds of Alexander and the Trojan war, and, 

mate them any more than he who is bom blind can estimate colours. 
Ajid no one can ever love, if love does not make him the servant of 
^lace ; for the first thought that sounds in the heart would not be there 
if Atnvre does not first give it ; it makes the hearts noble before taking 
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finally, two stanzas are devoted to the Round Table, these 
passages being likewise based on French works or on Italian 
. versions of them. After this enonnous d^ession, which 
fills two-thirds of the poem, the author returns to his lady, 
describes the festal joy that reigns in her mansion, the con- 
fession of his love after he had been encouraged by Madonna 
and Amore, and finally, more generous in this than Fran- 
cesco da Barberino, himself discloses to us the secrets that 
are concealed under his allegory. His lady is, as we have 
already said, the ItUelligenza, who, standing before God's 
throne, by means of the angels that move the heavens, 
. spreads her vivifying influence throughout the world, and 
' takes up her abode in the human intellect. Her palace is 
, the soul with the body; the great hall, the heart; the 
, winter and summer rooms, the liver and spleen; the 
I kitchen, the stomach ; the sculptures and paintings are the 
beautiful memories that fill the human mind; the chapd 
signifies the faith in God ; the senses are the main entrance ; 
the bones are the outer, and the nerves the inner walls. 
It is an all^ory that ofiends against every instinct of good 
taste. The author was well acquainted with the doctrine of 
Guido Guinicelli, and alluded several times to the precept 
concerning Amore and the car gentile, as, for instance, in the 
stanza that we have quoted (and again in 57, 71, and 297). 
His own idea of the love of the Intelligence might possibly 
be an e^iaggeration of the conception of the Boiognese poet 
and of his Florentine followers, that made the loved one the 
symbol of all that was highest and noblest, and on the 
strength of which Guido had compared the influence of the 
lady on the lover to that of the Deity on the heavenly in- 
telligences. But the episodes, first the description of the 
numerous precious stones, and then the narrative of the 
romantic tales, attract the reader's attention far more than 
the fundamental idea for the embellishment of which they 
were to serve ; and if they were taken away, but httle would 
lemfun of the whole. The direct or indirect influence of 
French sources is noticeable also in the language, which 
again shows several French words and forms. 

The first scholar who made any pration of this poem 
known, Francesco Trucchi, had endeavoured to see in it 
special beauties and a great antiquity, with that exaggerated 
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enthusiasm which discoverers are always inclined to display, 
when they have just unearthed a monument He found in 
it a warmth and splendour of colouring that were quite . 
oriental, and thought that it must have been composed in 
Sicily, under the Norman dynasty, when the Arabian in- 
fluences were still sufficiently strong. This judgment, for which 
there was absolutely no foundation, was subsequently shared ' 
by many who bad not read beyond the.fiist twenty or thirty 
stanzas. That the poem belongs, at the earliest, to die second 
half of the thirteenth century is proved, as D'Ancona showed, 
by the above-mentioned connection with the canzone of 
Guido Guinicelli; and, for the rest, there are everywhere 
traces of the Provencal and Old French literatures, or of the 
philosophical theories current at the time. It is true that , 
the latter were derived from the Arabian commentators of 
Aristotle. But these were universally read in the Latin 
translation, and the author need not even have adopted 
them at first hand, seeii^ that the ideas he made use of had . 
been admitted into the Christian philosophy of the Middle 
Ages, and that they had been popularised espedally by the 
men who opposed them, such as Alhertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aqumas; we found them also In Francesco da 
Barberino. There can be no question here of an exceptional 
acquaintance with Arabian science, or of a direct cormection 
with Oriental poetry. If the Riccaidi manuscript containir^ 
the history of Caesar which is used in the " Intell^enzia " 
is an autograph, as may be assumed with some certainty, 
the poem would even be later than 1313. One of the two 
old manuscripts, that of the Magliabechiana, actually gave at 
the end the name of the author. There one could read the 
words : " Questo si chiama la'ntelligienzia, lo quale fecie 
Dino Chompag . . ." These words are now partly ill^ble, 
but they were recently seen by creditable witnesses : they 
were written by a later band, at the end of the fourteenth 
'or b^iiming of the fifteenth century. According to this, 
the work would be by Dino Compagni, the gonf^niere of 
the year 1293, whose authorship of a Florentine chronicle 
now forms the subject of a keen controversy and will 
occupy us in another place. As no valid argument has 
been brought to bear against this attribution of the poem, it 
may be regarded at any rate as probably correct. 
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Bninetto Latini's'Tesoretto," the two works of Francesco 
da Barberino and a portion of the " Intelligenzia " are 
treatises in verse. In ttiis propensity for employing poetry 
for didactic themes, these Florentine poets are in agreement 
with the tendency inaugurated by Guido Giiinicelli in lyrical 
poetry. In the latter, the actual love passion becomes of 
smaller import, and approaches more closely to allegory, to 
the symbolical expression of enthusiasm for philosophical 
and moral ideas; while Francesco and the poet of the 
" Intelligenzia " represent the zeal for virtue and knowledge 
under the allegory of an amorous passion for Madonna, who 
is the personification of an abstract idea. There is, how- 
ever, this important difference between the lyrical and 
didactic poets : the former began with the concrete being 
and then came with the idea, while the latter adopted pre- 
cisely the opposite course. And so it is intelligible that the 
philosophical lyrical poetry, which had first blossomed in 
Bologna, should meet with special success and find its 
principal imitators in Florence, where, mainly through Bru- 
netto Latini's eicample, an ardent zeal for scientific studies 
was being displayed, and where didactic poetry was being 
cultivated with such ardour. It was Guido Cavalcanti, who, 
according to Dante's judgment ("Purg,,"xi. 97), wrested the 
palm for lyrical art poetry from the older Guido. He was 
the most intimate fiiend of Dante, but older than he, and 
already a famous poet when Dante began his literary career. 
Still, in view of the intimate relations between the two, there 
cannot have been a very great difference in their ages. It 
is true that, as Giovanni Villani reports (vii. 15), Guido was, 
in the year 1 367, among those sons of the nobili^, who, when 
peace was being made between the Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
were selected for binding together the hostile families by 
means of intermarriage. His father, Cavalcante Cavalcanti, 
who belonged to the Guelph party, gave him to wife Bice or 
Beatrice, the daughter of Farinata degli Uberti (who had 
been dead since r 264)— the magruLuimous head of the 
Ghibellines celebrated by Dante. It was therefore thought 
that he must at that time have been of a marriageable age 
of at least twenty; but Del Lungo proved that Villani's 
words do not justify such a conclusion, and that it was 
moely a question of an arrangement of marriage, made by 
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the relatives for political reasons, while Guido was yet a 
child, and that the wife who was then selected for him did 
not actually many him till many years after. In the year ' 
1280 Guido Cavalcanti is mentioned as one of the sureties 
in the peace articles drawn up by Cardinal Latino, among 
whom, as we saw, was also Brunetto Latini. In 1384 he 
was member of the great council of the commune, or podesth, 
and as it was prescribed that no one could attain this position 
before the completion of his twenty-fifth year, it follows that 
Guido could not have been bom after 1259. When the 
Guelph party was itself divided into two hostile camps, by 
the adherents of the Cerchi and Donati respectively, the 
Cavalcanti joined the former and Guido took an active part 
in the hostilities that agitated the city. Dino Compagni 
relates that, on a pilgrimage to Santiago, he was in danger of 
his life through the snares laid by Corso Donati ; and the 
fitct of the pilgrimage at least is vouched for by a sonnet of 
Niccola Muscia dei Salimbeni of Siena, firom which we also 
gather that Guido did not actually reach Compostella, but 
halted at Ntmes owing to illness, and sold his horses. From 
his own poems (" Era in penser d'amor," and " Una giovane 
donna di Tolosa,") it appears that he stayed also in Toulouse, 
where he fell in love with a lady called Mandetta. When 
the struggle in Florence between the Cercheschi and Dona- 
teschi became more and more serious, the Signoria, on June 
24, 1300, decided to temporarily remove the heads of the 
two hostile parties from the city. Among those banished 
was Guido Cavalcanti, and Dante, who was then one of the 
Priors, was thus compelled to assent to such a measure 
against his best friend. Guido became ill in Sarzana, the 
place of his exile, and his ballad, " Perch'io non spero di 
tomar," which appears to have been composed there, in 
words of pEun expresses the conviction, that he will never 
again behold Tuscany and his beloved. On account of the 
unhealthy air of that town, the Signoria soon after recalled 
the exiled Cercheschi to Florence. But for Guido it was 
too late: he died shortly after his return, at the end of 
August, 1300. 

Guido Cavalcanti is described to us as a deep thinker. 
Giovanni Villani bewails his death in the following words 
(rai, 42) : " His loss was much to be lamented : for he was, 
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as a philosopher, in many ways a distuiguiahed man, save 
that he was too sensitive and violent." Dino Compagni 
addressed to him a sonnet, in which he censures his ansto- 
cratically retired and brooding mode of life, and exhorts him 
to take an active part in the pubUc hfe of the city. In this 
poem he characterises him as follows ; " How pradent you 
are, I tell among the people, vigorous, excellent, and capable, 
and how you understand attack and skirmishing, and how 
you know many works by heart, in an intelligent way, and 
how you run and leap and move yourself." Guido united 
in himself the chivalrous qualities of the warlike Florentine 
nobility, and the love of study, and thus he is represented 
in a tale of Boccaccio (" Dec." vi. 9), in which it is related 
how be freed himself from a company that was irksome to 
him by means of a deep and sarcastic reply. Boccaccio goes 
on to say of him : " When he philosophised, be often with- 
drew himself very much from men, and as he held some of 
the opinions of the Epicureans, it was said among the 
common people that the sole end of these speculations of his 
was to endeavour to prove the non-existence of God." By 
" Epicureans," those were meant who who did not believe in 
the immortality of the soul ; but it is doubtful whether this 
was really Guido's philosophical conviction. Among the 
so-called Epicureans in the sixth circle of Hell, Dante finds 
Guido's father>in-law, Farinata, and his father, Caralcante, 
and the latter, on seeing his son's friend traversing the realm 
of gloom, looks around him and then, weeping, utters the 
words (x. 58) : 

If through thii blind 
FiisoQ tbou Eoest by lofd^ss of genius. 
Where ii mpson? and why U he not with thee? 

Aod Dante replies : 

I come not of myself; 
He who is waiting yonder leads me here. 
Whom in disdain perhaps your Guido had.' 

These mysterious words have not yet been interpreted in 
an entirely satisfactory manner. Why should Guido have 
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disdained the leadership of Virgil 7 It has be«i said that 
this means that he prefeited philosophy to poetry ; but surdy 
it is precisely philosophy that Virgil symbolises in the "Com- 
media." Others thought it meant that he had cultivated deep 
poetry and neglected frivolous themes ; but io the Middle 
Ages Vir^l was regarded as the profoundest of all poets. 
Then agam, it was held to express Guido's predilection fear 
the vulgar tongue, to the detriment of I^tin ; but how could 
that deprive him of the leadership of Virpl, when Dante 
himself wrote in Italian, and narrated in Italian the very 
journey on which Virgil was guiding hi'm ? A new explana- 
tion was attempted by Francesco D'Ovidio, which is based 
on the old report of Guido's Epicureanism. Dante's Virgil, 
he says, signifies Reason and Philosophy, not, however, 
reason in the broad sense, but reason in so far as it is illu- 
minated and guided by Divine grace; Vii^ is sent by 
Beatrice, the symbol of Faith, and obeys her behests. Now, 
if Guido did not believe in the immortality of the soul, it is 
natural that this Virgil could not guide him, and that he could 
not journey through a world the existence of which he denied. 
Af the same time, as D'Ovidio himself subsequently owned, it 
is risky to base the interpretation of an obscure passage, which 
could have quite a different meaning, on a notice given us by 
a novelist fifty years later, and, even then, not with absolute 
certainty. Cicciaporci had already thought that the whole 
reproach of Epicureanism might have been transferred to 
Guido from his father, Cavalcante, It is clear enough from 
the accounts, that Guido was addicted to brooding specula- 
tion, but what his metaphysical views were we do not know. 
At the outside, one might deduce a certain freedom of 
thought in religious matters from one of his own poems. In 
the year 1292, an image of the Virgin Mary, painted on one 
of the pillars of the Loggia di Orto San Michele, began to 
work miracles, to cure the sick, and to free those possessed 
by the devil, so that people made pilgrimages thither from all 
parts ; but the Franciscans and Dominicans did not believe 
in the whole affair, out of jealousy, as the people said, be- 
cause they had not had a hand in it. On this occasion, Guido 
Cavalcanti sent to Guido Orlandi one of those favourite 
correspondence sonnets, in which he speaks in a mocking 
tone of these events, so that Guido Orlandi considered it 
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necessary to admonish him, in his reply, to penitence and to 
reresence fOT the holy men. But it is a long way from such 
' mockery of miraculous images and jealous monks, which 
even pious people at times permitted themselves, to in- 
credu^ty and atheism. 

The poem of Guido to which he was most indebted foi 
bis &me as poet and philosopher, is the canzone, " Donna 
mi prega; perch'io voglio dire." It was regarded at that 
i time as a marvellous work — as the greatest perfection of 
poetry — for it was science itself with all its subtilities ex- 
pressed in verse : in it the erudite dialectician displayed his 
. art As we learn from the opening, the poem was composed 
at the request of a lady, who had asked him what love was, 
, and whose question was clothed by Guido Orlandi in a 
i sonnet, "Onde si muove e donde nasce Amore?" The 
! essence of love was, as we know, an old and favourite 
problem of the Provencals and Sicilians, the solution of 
which had then been attempted by Guido Guinicelli in an 
original manner, in that he illustrated his ideas by means of 
^ expressive images and similes. A difTerent method is 
. adopted by Guido Cavalcanti, who employs merely sober 
propositions and demonstrations, and the lady who had 
! questioned him must have been very learned, if she was 
satisfied with his reply. The canzone was, in the course of 
time, commented no less than eight times, among others by 
so distinguished a person as Egidio Romano, and by the 
famous doctor, Dino del Garbo, both of these employing 
the Latin tongue. In spite of the fullness of these inter- 
pretations, however, the meaning of many passages still 
remained obscure — at times, indeed, became more so; it 
is true that one of the chief reasons for this may be the 
faulty condition of the text, for even the earliest com- 
mentators had to work with variant readings, as was, later 
on, the case with Dante's "Commedia," too. The first 
stanza may be reproduced somewhat in this form: "A 
lady begs me ; therefore I shaU tell of an accident, that is 
often cruel and so proud, and that is called Amort : let 
the man, who does not believe in it, hear the truth con- 
cerning it. And for the present exposition I require a 
learned reader, for I do not think that a man of sl^ht 
intelligence has sufGcient understanding for such a' subject j 
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for without scientific procedure (senwa natural dimostramtnto, 
that is, sensa il dimostramtnto della filo%ofia ttaturale) I do 
not intend to demonstrate irhere Amort dwells, and what * 
brings about its origin, and what is its property, tts power, 
its b^g and each one of its manifestations, tiie pleasure 
that gives it the name Amort, and whether one can see it in _ 
the body." These eight points into which Guido divides up 
his theme, and the second, seventh, and eighth of which 
liad so often occupied the older lyrical poets, though in a 
different manner, are worked off quite systematically in the , 
lour followit^ stanzas. Here we have the apparatus of the 
scholasric philosophy, the logical divisions and distinctions, 
the definitions, syllc^ms and terminology of the schools. 
Image and sentiment, the foundations of all poetry, as we ; 
find them in Guinicelli's canzone, are here entirely lacking. 
Add to this the wearisome artifidahty of the fonn, with its 
numerous difficult intermediate rhymes. The author Wm- 
self was very satisfied with his work. He says in the refrain : 
"Thou canst, oh canzone, go without fear, wherever thou 
wilt ; for I have so adorned thee, that, whatever thou sayest 
will be very much praised by the persons that have under- 
standing; to stay with the others thou hast no wish." 
From these words we see the sesthetic views of the cultured 
public of those days : here we have poetry entirely in the 
service of science, and overburdened with erudition, con- 
sidered worthy of long commentaries, and requiring these, 
if it was to be understood at all ; so that Guido's canzone 
concerning love appears as a forerurmer of Dante's " Con- 
vivio," and, in a measure, of the "Commedia" too. 

However, the exaggeration of the didacric manner, as ex- 
emplified in this product, was, fortunately, never repeated 
either by Guido himself or by the other poets of the new 
Florentine school, the chief of which was Guido Cavalcanti, 
and to which Dante belonged Besides these two, the 
following deserve special mention as disciples of the school : 
Lapo Gianni, the friend of Guido and of Dante, Lapo (or 
Lupo) degli Uberti, the son of the noble Farinata, Gianni 
Alfani, Dino Frescobaldi, and Loffo (or Noffo) Bonaguidi. 
These poets perfected as a type, and transformed into a 
regular system, the set of ideas that Guido Guinicelli had 
first introduced into poetry. Already with the Provencals, 
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love consisted of the apotheosis of the lady, who was the 
possessor and dispenser of every perfection; but her gift 
was the perfection of the knight and courtier — fame, honour, 
noble manners and courtesy. With this new school, how- 
ever, the perfection is that of the philosopher—virtue and 
perception. The lady is something that has descended from 
heaven, she is an angel, an image of the spiritual on earth ; 
what she inspires is Platonic love. Thus Lapo Gianni says 
at the, beginning of a ballad to his beloved ; 

AiKelics (iguni, nuovunenle 
DaJciel venuta a spacder tua salnte, 
Tutta la sua vlrtute 
Ha In te locata I'oJto dio d'amore. 

{"Angehc form, newly come from heaven to spread thy 
blessing, all his power has the high God of love placed in 
thee.") And again, in the finest sonnet of Guido Cavalcand, 
" Chi i questa che vien ch' ogn' uom la mira," the loved one 
appears as something transcendental, for the perception of 
which the human intellect is not adequate. Everyone 
regards her, when she approaches ; the air trembles at her 
radiance, and with her she leads Love, so that no one can 
speak, and all sigh. Here one feels the truth and sincerity 
of the passion that has given rise to exaggerated expressions 
of praise, and communicated its fervour to them. But with 
the poets of the Florentine school, the ideas and sentiments 
again became fossilised into conventional forms. Here, too, 
we have Amore personified, the ruler of all lovers, of all 
those that have a noble heart, the formula concerning Amore 
and the cor gentile being often repeated. Now Amore is a 
cruel ruler, and now a gentle one, who goes to the lady in 
order to entreat her to have pity for the lover, and long dia- 
logues between them follow. In other cases we have long 
.Speeches addressed to the canzone or to the ballad, or dia- 
logues between the personified faculties of the soul : the 
heart or the soul or a thought speaks, and the spirits of love, 
the spiritelli tP amore, act and hold discourse. The pyscho- 
logical processes are materialised and represented by means 
of these very personifications ; it is, above all, that most im- 
portant even^ the actual falling in love, the origin of the 
feeling that is to be the source of pain and of perfection, that 
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becomes a favourite theme of this school. A spirit of love 
— thus the process is described in the very characteristic 
ballad of Lapo Gianni, that has already been quoted — com- 
ing from the heart of the lady by way of the eyeSj enters 
through the eyes of the poet and makes his heart and soul 
take flight, in that they are in fear of death. " Then, when 
the soul had regained its power, it called to the heart : ' Art 
thou dead now, since I do not feel thee in thy place ? ' And 
the heart replied, which had but little life left, and which, 
sohtary, astray, without aid, and expiring, could scarcely 
speak, and said : ' Oh soul, help me to raise myself.' " This is 
a new conventionalism, a new repertory of ideas and expres- 
sions, less vapid and sickly than those of the Sicilians, but all 
the more abstract Still, in spite of all this, there remains 
in this new Florentine school a considerable amourit of 
individual feeling, and it is further distinguished by increas- 
ing vigour and maturity of form. The language is already a 
flexible instrument, adequate to express the most difficult 
themes. As such it appears, leaving Guido out of count, 
especially in the canzoni of Dino Frescobaldi. 

Moreover, this striving after depth of thought was com- 
bined with the tendency, peculiar to the Tuscans, towards a 
more natural and popular manner, which often animated 
the poetry by imparting to it a fresher breath. Guido 
Cavalcanti himself composed two ballads in the Old French 
and Pioven^ genre of Ihe: pastorella, and he fully succeeded 
in preserving the ingenuous simplicity of the rural poetry. 
In the one poem ("Era in pensier d'amor") he meets, while 
lost in thot^ht of his Toulousan Mandetta, two pretty young 
country girls, who look at him, see how much he is in love 
and railingly ask him whether he can remember the eyes 
that have wounded him so deeply. In the other (" In un 
boschetto trovai pastorella ") he finds a shepherdess alone in 
the wood, and begs for her love, in the manner of the 
kn^hts of the French and Provencal pastoral poems ; but 
the figure of the girl and her dialogue with him are, in spite 
of its naturalness, imbued with a certain ideal colouring that 
imparts to them a peculiar charm. The foreign genre of the 
pastoral is treated with skill and originality, so that it is not 
the imitation so much as nature itself which is felt, appear- 
ing purified by the delicacy and grace of art 
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In the same way as Guido Guinicelli, so, too, Guido 
Cavalcanti wrote poems in which he leaves this abstraction 
for the nonce, in order to turn in a scoffing spirit to 
the life that surrounded him. This may be remarked u the 
sonnet addressed to Guido Orlandi, concerning the mira- 
culous image of Orsanmichele. He is more bitter in the 
sonnet, " Guata, Manetto, que!la scrignotuzza," in which he 
describes an over-dressed hunch-backed woman and the end- 
less laughter she arouses when she struts along beside a 
beautiful woman. Here we have the transition to the hu- 
morous poetry that was beginning to spring up in the 
Tuscan cities by the side of the philosophical lyrics, and 
strongly contrasting with these. In the free communes a 
cheerful, material life was developing, together with the 
wealth that had been accumulated 'by dint of industry and 
commerce. This ^e of religious enthusiasm was at the 
same time full of a fresh del^ht in life. It was not every- 
body that mortified himself. Men loved brilliant feasts, and 
just as the flagellants, filled with their ascetic zeal, formed 
brotherhoods for their pious aims, so, too, young people met 
together in societies, for the purpose of enjoying the pleasures 
of life. The grammarian Buoncompagno, as early as the year 
1215, gives an account, in his " Cedrus," of such societies, 
of which there were, according to him, more in Tuscany 
than anywhere else: "Certain societies of young people," 
he says, "are being formed in many parts of Italy, that adopt 
names such as the Society of the Falcons, the Lions, the 
Round Table, and the like. And although this custom is 
spread over the whole of Italy, yet it is specially prevalent in 
Tuscany, seeing that here it would be hard to find young 
people in any town who are not bound together by oath." 
Giovanni Villani, in his chronicle (vii. 89), describes to us 
the year 1283 as the time at which Florence was at the height 
of its prosperity. In June of that year, during the feast of 
St. John and at the instigation of the family de' Rossi, a 
society of more than a thousand persons was formed, all 
dressed in white garb, under a leader who called himself 
"Lord of Love," "and this society devoted itself to nothing 
but games and pleasures, dances of ladies and knights and 
burghers, who joyfully and merrily marched through the 
town with trumpets and other instruments, or came together 
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at banquets." This "court," as Villani calls the festival, 
lasted almost two months, and it was swelled from other 
parts by courtiers and jongleurs. At that time there were 
about three hundred knights in Florence and many com- 
panies of knights and young nobles, who banqueted in the 
morning and at night with numerous minstrels, making them 
presents of valuable clothes, and whenever a distinguished 
stranger passed throi^ Florence they vied with one another 
in inviting him and in accompanying him on horseback both 
in the city and beyond its walls. In another passage (vii. 
r32) Villani describes the May festivals, with their proces- 
sions of beautifully attired youths and women, wearing lovely 
wreaths, and with their public dances, games, and banquets. 
This gay enjoyment of life, this pleasure in feasts and en- 
tertainments, is expressed in the verses of Folgore da San 
Geroignano. In sonnet cycles he celebrates the pleasures of 
the various months and of the various days of the week, the 
former for the amusement of a merry society in Siena, the 
latter for a friend in Florence, Carlo di Messer Guena 
Cavicduoli ; and one Cene daUa Chitarra of Arezzo, angry 
at Folgore's boastings, composed burlesque parodies of his 
facetious poems. The attempt has been made to identify 
the company to which Folgore's first series of sonnets is 
addressed with the famous brigata godereccta or spendereccia, 
whose mad extravagance was condemned by Dante in the 
"Inferno" (xxix. r3o). According to the commentators 
this consisted of twelve young men, who out of their fortunes 
put together 3 16,000 florins, an enormous sum in those days, 
purchased a magnificent palace in Siena, and with their 
gluttony squandered the money in ten months. If this is 
the cortect interpretation, Folgore's Niccolb would be iden- 
tical with the man mentioned by Dante as the inventor of 
the dish of the costuma ric^a del garofano, and who, accord- 
ii^ to some annotators, was of the family of the Salimbeni, 
according to others, of that of the Bonsignori. Benvenuto 
da Imola tells us that two canzoni were written on the 
brigata spendereccia, quarum altera continet delicias eorum et 
delectationes eorum, altera vera calamitates el tniserias, guas 
habitvri eranl, and D'Ancona does not doubt that these poems 
are the sonnet cycles of Folgore and Cene that have come 
down to us, the former celebrating the time of splendour and 
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enjoyment, while the other prophesied the misery of the im- 
poverished company. However, Giulio Navone has brought 
some very weighty arguments to bear against this theory. The 
final sonnet of Folgore's corona on the months gives not 
merely the name Niccol6, but, according to an improved read- 
ing, that of Niccolb di Nisi ; and Navone found a Nicolaus 
Bindini Nigii, of the house of the Tolomei, mentioned about 
the year 1337. Moreover, a Nicolaus Bandini of Siena acted, 
in 1309, as commissary at the conclusion of peace between 
Volterra and S. Gemignano ; and in the very war that was 
ended by this treaty. Carlo Cavicciuoli of Florence had 
fought on the side of the people of Gemignano as condottiere. 
Of course it is not certain whether Nicolaus Bandini is iden- 
tical with Nicolaus Bindini Nigii, and whether he is the 
person to whom Folgore dedicated his sonnets. But it 
becomes highly probable from the coincidence that this man 
was, at exactly the same time, acting together with the other 
one, to whom the second corona is certainly addressed, in the 
interest of the poet's native city, where he could have made 
his acquaintance and become his friend. It has therefore 
also been held that the sonnets should not be assigned a 
date earlier than 1309, especially in view of the fact that, as 
we shall see, Folgore was certainly still writing poetry in 
1315. It must be remembered that there was a number of 
societies that aimed at making life gay, though they may not 
have gone to such extremes as the brigaia spenderecaa. 
Besides, Folgore's corona contains no distinct allusions to an 
extravagant company. We find in it nothing but all the 
splendid things, all die representations of constant happiness 
and welfare, such as a man would wish for himself and his 
good friends if he were once to allow his imagination free 
play : and, indeed, we have nothing but wishes. The good 
Folgore enumerates everything that he would like to give 
and procure for his dear friends, if he could ; if it had been a 
question of such madness actually taking place, there was 
no occasion for him to wish, he need only have described. 
And finally, living merrily, delighting in what is offered by 
the various seasons, now in hunting, fishing, and jousting, 
now in love, dances and games, now in wandering through 
fresh gardens and along clear springs, now, too, in good cheer, 
all this is surely different from the dissolute gluttony of those 
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young men, who squandered hundreds of thousands in ten 
mon^s. As regards Cene dalla Chitarra, his parody is 
directed not so much agiunst the company as against its poet 
He scoffs at his boastfiil gifts in woi^s, and always gives or 
wishes the members the contrary — accordingly, not only 
hunger and cold such as may be prognosticated for spend- 
thrins, but many other things, that have nothing to do with 
the poverty that might be foreseen, such as an old woman 
as companion, a disgusting priest as superintendent, leeches 
and frogs as the result of fishing, gadflies and jumping don- 
keys instead of the beautiful girls, and curious owls in the 
place of falcons and sparrow-hawks. 

Folgore's poetry, carelessly facetious in these sonnet cycles, 
was at times more serious. He is the author of three political 
sonnets of great power and boldness of satire, relating to the 
battle of Montecatini, in which the Florentine Guelphs and 
King Robert of Naples were defeated by the Ghibellines, 
under Uguccione della Faggiola. The party hatred that 
devastated the Tuscan communes, that caused so much 
bloodshed and drove so many noble families into exile and 
misery, re-echoes in these fierce and passionate poems. 
Folgore is a Guelph, and while reviling his victorious op- 
ponents, he lashes the cowardice of his own party, that has 
given the others their supremacy : 

Oh, GadptiE, through roakine shields out of your backs, 
The tabbils you have changed to lions' form. 
And through mating such great use of your spurs 
When you your horses' reins held houoeward turned. 

He renounces his service of God himself, for having 
humbled the Guelphs ; 



Che I'aneme di star en puigatoro. • • . 

Still more skilful than Folgore and Cene in the handhng 
of humorous poetry was Cecco Angiolieri of Siena, a poet of 
no ordinary talent and originality, who found his themes by 
preference in the lower conditions of every-day life. Cecco 
is mentioned several times in the registers of his native town, 
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under the year 1281, as having been fined for avoiding 
military service. His father, Messer Angiolieri, held ofBces 
of the commune, and subsequently entered the order of the 
Frafi Gaudenti ; in spite of his good position, he kept his 
son on a small allowance, so that he was unable to partici- 
pate in those frivolous pleasures to which his disposition 
tended. He had been mamed to an ugly wife, and en- 
deavoured to make up for this by the love of his Becchina, 
the daughter of a shoemaker, whom he has celebrated in his 
songs, after his own style. One of these sonnets on Becchina 
(" I'ho tulte le cose ch' io non voglio ") contains the exact 
date, June aoth, 1291. He hated his house and his family, 
and loved the life of the tavern, drinking and gambling with 
merry comrades. Three things, he says, please him : 
Cio£ 1> donns, la tavema e' 1 dsulo, 

" women, the tavern, and dice," and these three things, to- 
gether with his wrath against those who prevent him from 
enjoying them, are the inspiration of his poetry. His thoughts 
and feelings are expressed with an unparalleled callousness, 
and the sonnets on his father are probably the most flagrant 
utterances of filial disrespect to be found in literature. He 
bewails the fact that the mean old man is in such good health 
and will not leave him the inheritance that he so ardently 
desires : " I have a father, who is very old and rich, and am 
always waiting for him to die ; and he will die when the sea 
shall be without water, so healthy has God made him in 
order to torture me " : 

Chi ho nn padre vecchiBsimo e licco, 
Ch' aspetto ehed e' mucaii *, mano a muio, 
Ed h monk, quando '1 mar saiik sicco, 
SI r ha Dio fatto, per mio strazio, sano. 

When he at last died, there is no limit to the son's rejoicii^ : 
"Let the inhabitants of hell not despair, since someone has 
come out of it, who was nailed fast in it, and who thought 
that he would always have to remain there, and that is Cecco, 
as he is called. But now the page hsis turned so that I 
shall always live in glory, for Messer Angiolieri has gone off, 
who made me sorrowful both in summer and in winter." 
Cecco's love is entirely sensual, iax removed from the 
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Platonism of the Bolognese-Florentine lyrical poetry. 
Eventually his Becchina was married to another, and the 
relation between them became som^hing like that of the 
lady and her lover in the one canzone of Compagnetto da 
Prato. But this passion, in spite of its vulgarity, has never- 
theless the merit of sincerity and naturalness. We have 
here, as in everything that Cecco wrote, the direct expression 
of the inner man, and at times we hear fresh and simple 
tones, that recall popular poetry : 

lo ho in tat donna lo mio core assise, , 

Che chi dicesse ; Ti fa imperadore 
£ sta che non la veggi per dne ore, 
SI li direi : Va, che tu sii ucdso. 

" My heart have I set on such a lady, that if anyone were to 
say : ' I make you an emperor, but be two hours without 
seeing her,* I would reply to him; 'The devil take you.'" 
Specially vivacious, too, are the numerous sonnets in dialogue 
form, in which the words fly quickly backwards and forwards 
between the poet and his mistress, and reproduce for us the 
actual tone of these conversations, now tender, now quarrel- 
some. But one poem has always been quoted with sfKctal 
predilection, and rightly so, for it shows off better than all the 
(Others Cecco's poetical characteristics, and is in itself one of 
the most perfect productions of humorous poetry in existence. 
The sonnet form, which is specially adapted to epigrammatic 
effects, is here handled in a masterly maimer. Beginning 
with expressions of the fiercest animosity, with the wish to 
destroy mankind and to ruin the world, he ends the poem 
with a frivolous jest that springs from the play of the con- 
trasts in an unexpected and highly effective manner : 

If I Hece lire, I'd burn the world away ; 

If I were wind, I'd turn my storms thereon ; 

If I were water, I'd soon let it drown ; 

If I were God, Td sink it Irom the day ; 
11 1 were Pope, I'd never feel quite gay 

Until there was no peace beneath the sun ; 

If I were Emperor, what would I have done? — 

I'd lop men's heads all round in my own way. 
If I were death, I'd look my father up ; 

If I were Life, I'd run away from him ; 

And treat my mother to like calls and runs. 
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If I were Cecco (and that's all my hope), 
I'd pick the nicest girls to suit my whim. 
And other folk ihould get the ugly ones.' 

Cecco stood for a time in relations with Dante, and to 
him are addressed three of his sonnets. From these we see 
that Dante, fully recognising Cecco's talent, had endeavoured, 
though vainly, to induce him to give up his mode of life, and 
to devote himself to worthier objects. Later on, he must 
have reproached him for being a parasite ; Cecco was at the 
time, so it is reported, staying in Rome with the Stenese 
cardinal, Ricciardo PetronL But Dante was, by this time, 
himself in exile, and compelled to avail himself of the 
support of others; the enraged Cecco accordingly threw 
back in his teeth his reproach against himself, in a sonnet 
which must have put an end to the friendship for all time. 
This poem, therefore, belongs to the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. Cecco Angiolieri must have died about 
1312, since his sons in this year gave up all claims to their 
encumbered patrimony, as was discovered by D'Ancona. 

In the Florentine Rustic© di Filippo, the friend of 
Brunetto Latini, we find the various manners of the time 
combined in a remarkable way. In some of his sonnets, he 
has not advanced in the smallest degree beyond the stage of 
the Sicilian school : thus, in the sickly dialogue with the 
lady 1 " Poichfe vi place ch'io mostri allegranza," or in the 
love entreaty : " Merc^, madonna, non mi abbandonate." 
But by him, too, is a sonnet, " lo aggio inteso che senza lo 
core," that astonished the critics with its clever points ; while 
ano^er one, " Tutto lo giomo intomo vo fuggeudo," displays 
not only the cleverness and delicacy, but also the weaknesses 
of the Petrarchist school of poetry, with its antitheses con- 
cerning ice and fire. Finally, Rustico wrote a number of 
humorous pieces. Eighteen sonnets of this kind are printed 
— political satires, personal mockery, jests concerning petty 
domestic afiairs and events, the undiluted representation of 
everyday life, sturdy and natural, and vigorously expressed, 
but unfortimately often obscure, by reason of the allusion to 
ephemeral matters. 

With these poets of the realistic tendency, at the end of 

> D. G. Rosselti's translKdon. 
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the thirteenth and bc^nning of the fourteenth century, we 
hare reached the close of the first period of Italian literature. 
If we look back, we remark a vanety of phenomena, which 
were not yet capable of producing a great literary work of 
absolute merit, but each of which contains the germs of future 
developments of importance, the beginnings of that which 
the succeeding centuries gradually completed/ And thus 
the first period supplies the most significant explanadon of 
the productions of those that follow : for a literary develop- 
ment cannot be grasped save by examining its orpins. For 
this reason these earliest epochs of literature, that were 
formerly neglected, are now being rightly studied with 
special diligence — these epochs in which everything, even 
the smallest point, is of interest, as a mark of the intellectual 
life which develops with ever-increasing richness. We saw 
lyrical poetry first among the Sicilians, in a condition of 
absolute dependence on foreign models, that had given the 
impulse to its origin. Then, among the transition -poets of 
the Bolognese and Florentines, it emancipates itself more 
and more, and even conventionalism assumes a peculiar and 
independent character, in face of the influences of foreign 
literature^a gradual progress, which finally produced, as 
mature fruit, the lyrics of Dante and Petrarca. Narrative 
poetry, so far as it treated chivalrous themes, remained under 
the ban of foreign literatures, and even of foreign languages. 
No themes for epic treatment were at hand. However, the 
gay and brilliant world of the legends of chivalry was loved 
by the people and attracted the curiosity of the masses. 
For a long while it lived on in the lower regions of literature, 
in the poetry of the roving minstrels. Still, it was destined, 
after nearly two hundred years, rendered more fertile by the 
introduction of the comic element, to attain a fresh artistic 
life, and to develop into the great romantic poems of Puld, 
Boiardo, and Ariosto. The novel appears in the "Novellino" 
as bare, dry, and possessed of little interest ; but still this 
book is the predecessor of the " Decamerooe," in the same 
way as Folgore, Cene, Cecco and Rustico are the predeces- 
sors of men like Sacchetti and Pucci in the fourteenth, Bur- 
chiello in the fifteenth, and Demi in the sixteenth century, 
in these cases, indeed, without really being surpassed. How- 
ever, the real popular poetry of this first period was religious 
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poetry, appearing in the form of narrative and didactic works 
among the Lombards and Venetians, and as lyrical poetry 
and the primitive drama in Central Italy. It was in harmony 
with the spirit of the ^e, and intimately connected with its 
thought and feeling, as these found their most splendid ex- 
pression in the Church Jubilee of the year 1300, ordained. 
by Pope Boniface. This rehgious poetry had hitherto le- 
i mained in the hands of the people, and the germs of poetry 
still lay concealed in it : but it had, before and above all the 
rest, the claim and capacity of further development. This 
took place through Dante Alighieri, and the literary develop- 
ment of Italy reached its acme when, in his great poem, the 
mature art of the school was combined with the favourite 
subject of popular tradition. 



DANTES LIFE AND MINOR WORKS 

DANTE ALIGHIERI was not descended from one of 
the great Florentine families, but sdll from a stock 
whose past he himself regarded with a certain pride. One : 
of his ancestors he immortalised in the "Commedia,"' 
namely, Cacciaguida, whose spirit he encounters in the ; 
planet of Mais (" Far." xv.). He had gone to the Holy Land | 
with the crusading army of Conrad III. in 1147, been 
knighted by the Emperor and fallen there. His wife, he 
says, came to him from the valley of the Po. She was an 
AU^eri, or Aldighieri, probably from Ferrara; he called 
his son Alaghiero, after her family name, and this name 
of Alaghieri, later Alighieri, subsequently passed over to 
the family. The son of this Alaghiero was a cert^ Bel- 
lincione, and his son a second Alaghiero, who was the 
father of Dante. His mother Bella, of unknown descent, 
was probably the first of Alaghiero's two wives, as Dante 
is in documents always named before his brother Francesco, 
the son of Alaghiero's Other wife Ia.pa Cialuffi, and was 
accordingly -the older of the two ; he must therefore have 
lost his mother at an early age. Dante's ancestors belonged 
to the Guelph party, and were, in the course of the thirteenth 
century, twice compelled to flee from the town— in 1249, 
when Frederick of Antioch, the son of the Emperor 
Frederick II., came to the aid of the Ghibellines, and in 
1260, after the battle of Montaperti. On the second occa- 
sion, the Guelphs did not return to Florence till the b^in- 
ning of the year 1267. But whether it be that Dante's 
father Alaghiero was not banished with the rest in 1260 
(perhaps because he was too young and therefore not 
dangerous), or that he was permitted to return sooner, oii 
that Donna Bella came back earlier by herself, the fact 
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remains, being attested both by the poet himself and by 
the oldest biographers^ that Dante was bom at Florence 
in 1265, and t^ptised in the cbiuch of S. Giovanni. We 
have no account of the education he enjoyed in his youth. 
Ever since Boccaccio it has been the custom to call Bninetto 
Ladni Dante's master, and this opinion had its origin in the 
beautiful verses fuU of love and gratitude, in which he has 
spoken of Brunetto (" Inf." xv. 8z). It is true that they 
i rfiow beyond a doubt that the author of the " Tr^sor " had 
a considerable influence on Dante's intellectual develop- 
, ment; he was probably a paternal friend, who supported 
the youi^er man with counsels and doctrines, and directed 
and encouraged him in his studies, without b«ng his teacher 
I in the ordinary sense. A man Uke Brunetto Ladni, who 
1 was then taking part in public life and was secretary of the 
I republic, could not well have kept a school or given r^ular 
I pnvate lessons in Florence. We do not know when this 
intercourse with Dante took place : it is possible that 
Brunetto was one of the Filosofanti, whose disputations the 
poet attended after the year 1291 ("Convivio," ii. 13). 

Towards the end of the eighties Dante had joined in 
several military expeditions of his narive town. In laSS he 
; appears to have taken part in the inroads made by the 
Florentines into the district of the Ghibelline city of Aiezzo ; 
and, according to the statement of Leonardo Aretino, based 
on a letter of Dante's, now lost, he fought against the 
Aretines in the battle of Campaldino (June nth, 1289), in 
the front rank of the Florentine cavalry. In the same year 
he was also present when the fortress of Caprona was taken 
from ttie Fisans, as we leam from a passive in the "Corn- 
media " (" Inf." jori, 95). 

The great event of Dante's youth is his love, and the 
figure t£it dominates everything and fills his entire life is 
Patrice. He saw her for the first time when they both were 
children, he nine and she eight years of age. She appeared 
to him " clothed in a most noble colour, a humble and sub- 
dued red, girded and adorned as became her very youthful 
age," And his life-spirit began to tremble violently; for he 
has found one who will dominate him. From that time he 
feels himself urged on to seek the place where he may see 
this " youthful at^l." One day, after the lapse of another 
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spa(% of nine years, from the day of the first meeting, she 
appears to him again, robed in the purest white, between 
two other ladies, and " passing along the way, she tmned 
her eyes . . . and by her ineffable cotiitesy . . . she saluted 
him in such virtuous wise, that he appeared to behold the 
h^hest degree of bliss." It was the first time that her voice 
reached his ear, and it fills htm with such joy, that he is as 
it were intoxicated, and takes refiige from the intercourse of 
man in the solitude of his chamber. He falls asleep and 
has a dream. On waking he puts it down in verse, and 
this was the origin of Dante's first sonnet : 

A ciascun' alma presa e geutil core, 

Nel cni coapetto viene il dir presente, 

A cib che mi riscrivan suo parrente, , 

Salute in lor signor, doi AJnoie. 
Gik eisn quasi ch attenate I'ore i 

Del tempo che ogui stella i piii lucente, ! 

Siiando m'appaive Amor subltBinente, 
ji essenia membrai mi dk orrore. 
Allegro mi sembrava Amoi, tenendo 
Mio cot in mano, e oelle bmccia avea 
Madonna iDvolta in un drappo, dormendo. 
Poi la svegliava, e d'esto core aidendo 
Lei paventosa umilmente pascea ; 
Appresso gir ne lo vedea piangendo.' 

The poem is addressed to the lovers, that is, to the poets, 
and demands an explanation of the dream. In these verses, 
written by Dante at the age of eighteen, we have an allegory 
in the form of a vision, a psychological process symbolically 
represented — Amore giving the loved one to eat of the poef s 
heart; im^;es these, which appear to us grotesque, but 
which are full of significance and rich in ideas. Here we 
have ^ain the poetic manner of the new Florentine school, 
and so we can understand how Dante da Majano, the repre- 

' To every captive sool and noble heart, that comes to sec the presbnl 
son?, so that they may write me back their opinion, erecting in the name 
of Love, their loid. Already had a third almost of the time passed, in 
which each star shines brightest, when suddenly Amorc appeared to me, 
to recall whose being Gils me with horror. Joyous seemed Amore to 
me, holding my heart in his hand, and in his aims he held Madonna 
sleeping, wound in a cloth. Then he woke het, and of this glowisf; 
heart he cently gave hei to eat, she showing signs of fear. Then I saw 
him go hu way weeping. 
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sentadve of the old Provencal manner, received the sonnet 
in a hostile spirit and answered it in an indecent and scoffing 
manner, while Guido Cavalcanti congratulated the new poet 
from his heart, and from that time remained the dearest of 
his friends. 

Of his love Dante has told us himself in a little book 
called " La Vita Nuova " (" The New Life "), a prose narrsr 
tive interspersed with the poems that owe their origin to the 
feelings which are treated in them, and which are interpreted 
in the prose sections. The "new life" is that life which 
b^an for the poet with the first ray of love. This love of 
Dante is ethereal and pure, and is elevated high above sen- 
suality. The loved one is the ideal that has come to life, 
something divine, descended from heaven, in order to im- 

j part to the world a ray of the splendour of Paradise. She 
appears to him robed in the " noblest colour," she appears 

! to him robed in "the whitest colour"— it is truly an appari- 
tion, something from above that has come down to him. 
Quite at the beginning she is "that very youthful angel," 
and then always "that most noble one." He scarcely 
ventures from time to time to call her by her own name 
of Beatrice, though this name, too, has its lofty meaning : 

j she is one who spreads around her bliss {beafiiudine). 

\ The story of Dante's love is a very simple one. The 
events are all so insignificant. She passes him in the street 
and greets him ; he sees her with otjier ladies at a wedding 
banquet, and she scoffs at him ; he learns from the ladies 
how she laments over her father's death. Such are the 
events narrated : but they all become significant in the heart 
of the worshipper. It is an inner history of emotions, touch- 
ing in its tenderness and sincere religious feeling. A breath 
of this pure worship communicates itself to us, so that it 
does not appear to us exaggerated. 
This love in its extreme chastity is timid ; it conceals 

i itself from the eyes of others and remains for a long time a 

I secret. So great, indeed, is Dante's fear lest his sacred 

I feelings be exposed to profane looks, that, when he cannot 
hide the passicm that bums within him, he makes people 
believe that another woman is the cause of them. Twice 
he finds a beauti^ woman, who thus serves him as it were 
as a screen. On her he turns his eyes when he meets her. 
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to her apparently his verses are addressed. The splendour 
of the divinity herself does not permit to look at her ; her 
presence dazzles and confounds him — almost robs him of 
his senses. However, on the second occasion he canies 
this dissimulation so far, that it is taken for truth by the 
people, and also by Beatrice, who for a time withholds her 
greeting from him. 

The tone of the whole narrative is solemn — almost 
religious. The poet is fond of applying Biblical words to 
his case. Thus he begins one sonnet with the lines : " O 
voi che per la via d'amor passate, Attendete e guardate, 
S'egli b dolore alcun quanto il mio grave" ; and these are 
the words of Jeremiah : " O vos omnes qui transitis per 
viara, attendite et videte, si est dolor sicut dolor meus." — 
" Quomodo sedet sola civitas," he exclaims in the words of 
the same prophet, after Beatrice's death, and this event is, 
in the prophetic vision (cap. 23), accompanied by terrible 
natural disturbances, like the death of Christ. Take, for 
example, the beginning of the narrative: "Nine times 
already since my birth had the heaven of light {i.e., of the 
sun) returned to almost the same point, in respect to its 
own revolution, when before my eyes appeared for the first 
time the glorious mistress of my mind, who was called by 
many Beatrice, without their knowing what they called 
thus" (meaning, without their knowing that she actually 
was Beatrice, the dispenser of bliss). Or again, in cap. 5 : 
" One day it happened that this most noble lady sat in a 
place, where one heard words of the Queen of glory (Mary), 
and I was in a spot, from which I saw my happiness. . . ." 
He avoids the mere name of the thing, and employs instead 
some circumlocution, because the other appeared to him 
too vulgar. The city of Florence is never named; it is 
called "the city in which my mistress was set by the 
Highest Lord" (cap, 6), or "the city in which was bom, 
lived and died the most noble lady" (cap. 41). Beatrice's 
brother is not designated by this term, but as follows : "And 
this one was so closely connected with this glorious one by 
blood relationship, that no one was nearer to her." Such a 
method of exposition cannot condescend to a description of 
the objects: these are touched only in the most general 
way. Beatrice is always being celebrated, her eyes, her 
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smile, and her mouth are extolled : but it is theii influence 
and power that are insisted on, not their external appear- 
ance. Of the surroundings of the loved one, of the toc^ties 
and people, we are given only a few cursory hints. We have 
here an existence that lies entirely apart from actual events ; 
these are shown now and ag^n from a distance, but only in 
order to give an impulse to the rich inner life. Events are 
here assigned a different standard for their relative importance 
from that prevailing in ordinary life. 

Beatrice is the ideal of Platonic love ; the passion for her 
is the way leading to virtue and to God. " When she ap- 
peared anywhere," Dante says (cap. 11), "there remained to 
me no enemy in the world, through hoping for her wondrous 
greeting ; rather was I imbued with the Same of charity, 
, that made me forgive all who had offended me, and if any- 
I one had then asked me for anything, my reply would have 
been only ' Love,' with a countenance clotJied with humility." 
She spreads about her as it were an atmosphere of purity. 
Wherever she appears, all eyes are turned on her, and when 
she greets anyone, his heart trembles, he lowers his coun- 
tenance and sighs over his faults. Hate and anger flee from 
before her, nothing ignoble persists in her presence, and the 
I ladies that accompany her appear more amiable and more 
virtuous when they are illumined by her radiance. Bea- 
trice's nature is more that of an angel than of a woman. In 
her there is nothing earthly, and she takes no part in earthly 
things; as on angels' wings she is lighdy wafted through 
this life, till she flies back to that other life whence she 
came. A presentiment of her death pervades the entire 
narrative from the beginning, from the very first sonnet. 
The angels demand her, and it is only God's mercy that 
can refuse her for a time, to console the world and the 
lover. 

What is the goal of the lover's desire ? Not possession j 
1 for bow can a man wish to possess that which he does not 
' consider earthly ? Those who can ask why Dante did not 
I marry Beatrice have not rightly understood the nature of 
I this passion. Her look, her greeting, these are all that he 
ardently longs for, and in these he sees the fulfilment of his 
wishes. And when she denies him her greeting, he is h^py 
I in considering and extolling her perfection. "With what 
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object dost thou love thy mistress, seeing that thou canst 
not endure her presence?" the ladies ask him (cap. iS), and 
he replies : " The aim of this my love was formerly the greet- 
ing of this lady . . . and in it dwelt the happiness and the 
end of all my desires. But since it pleased her to withhold 
it from me, my lord Amore has, in his mercy, set all my 
happiness in that which cannot be taken from me." And 
being asked what that might be, he says : " In those words 
that extol my lady." There is nothing said as to whether 
she returned his love ; and we are scarcely told whether she 
knew anything about it. The divinity feels no passion ; 
enough if he can worship it It is true that his imagination 
once carries him away, and he dreams of a fabulous happi- 
ness, of being t<%etber with the loved one, in a boat, on the 
solitary sea, without being disturbed by the cold world, and 
accompanied only by his dearest friends. This mood gave 
rise to the sonnet; "Guido, vorrei che tu e Lapo ed io;" 
but this beautiful poem, in which the mystic veil is for 
once rent asunder, was excluded from the collection of the 
"Vita Nuova"; it would not have harmonised with the 
general note of that book. 

Beatrice represents in its highest perfection that ideal of 
spiritual love, which had been celebrated previously in the 
verges of Guido Guinicelli and of Guido Cavalcanti. With 
his first sonnet, Dante had joined the new Florentine school 
of poetry, that of the doke stil nuova ; with his first poem 
of greater importance, the soimet " Donne che avete intelletto 
d'amore," he took the place in it that was due to him. This 
shows no great innovation as yet, and Dante can scarcely 
have intended to claim such for himself, when he makes 
Buonagiunta Urbiciani say in the " Puigatorio " (xxiv. 49) ; 

But say if him I heie behold, who forth 
Evoked the □ew-invented rhymes, begimung : 
LaA'a, that hunt inttlUgetta a/lmt. 

The conventionalism of the school reappears with Dante. 
Here we have again Amore, the ruler of the soul, and the 
soul itself in abstractions and personifications, while gri^ 
and death are personified too. The psychological processes 
are depicted in the traditional manner, that is to say, not as 
such, not as iimer occurrences, but in a materialised and , 
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symbolical form. The spirits of life and love and the 
thoughts come, go, fly, speak and struggle with each other 
in an entirely substantial manner. The soul speaks with 
death, and complains of it as of a person, that is accordingly 
endowed with all personal attributes. The parting soul em- 
braces the spirits, who weep because they lose its company 
(in the canzone, " E' m' incresce di me si duramente"). If 
we desire to obtain a clear idea of the relation between 
Dante's lyrical poetry and that hailing from Bologna, we 
have only to read the sonnet concerning the origin of love 
("Vita Nuova," cap, 20). Dante, too, was asked by a friend 
to solve the famous problem, and he replied as follows : 

AmoTe e '1 co[ gentil sono ana cosa, 

SI come '1 Sagglo in suo dittato pone ; 

E casi fSKt r\ni sarua Taltro osa. 

Com' almii raiional saiua ragione. 
Fagli NaCura, quando ^ amoiosa, 

Amor per aire e '1 cor per sua. magione, 

Dentro alio quaj dorniendo si riposa 

Tal volta brieve e tal lunga stagione. 
Beltate appaie in sa^a doona pui, 

Che place agli occhi si che dentro al core 

Nasce un disio della cosa piacente. 
E tanto dura talora in cestui, 

Che fa svegliar io spirito d'amore, 

E simil fece in donna uomo valente.' 

We may note here the grace of the expression, and a 
certain vivacity in the image that reveals the poet and, as it 
were, transforms the abstract theme into a little drama.' But 
the idea is in haimony with the spirit of the school; the 
sage intcoduced in the sonnet is no other than Guido Guini- 
celli, and his poem, the canzone concerning Amore and the 
£ar gentile. From this piece Dante borrowed the idea that a 
noble heart could not exist without love, nor love without a 

' Amore and the noble heart are one, as the sage says in his poem ; 
and one can be without the other as tittle as a ratiomd soul without 
reason. Nature makes them when she is fiill of love, Amore as lord, 
and the heart as his dwelling, in which sleeping he rests, now (or a 
short and now for a long while. Beauty appears thereupon in a virtuous 
lady, who pleases the eyes, so that within the heart is bom a desire for 
the plea^g object. And at times this lasts so lon^ in him, that it 
awakes the spinl of love ; and the same is caused in a woman by a 
virtuoni dud. 
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noble heart ; the rest is nothing but the old theory of seeing 
and pleasing, so that Dante did not even display more 
genius in treating the question than so many others. 

Dante shared with his predecessors their mode of thought, 
their theoretical convictions as to the essence and character 
of poetry, their conception of love and their entire poetical 
apparatus. What distinguished him from and raised him 
above them was his superior poetic gift. He did not create 
the language, but he had mastered it more thoroughly than 
all the others. He treats the same themes in the same 
manner ; but they are consecrated afresh and endowed with 
or^inality by reason of the depth of his feeling. He employs 
the traditional fonns, but the subjects treated have been 
experienced by himself : they come from the heart and are 
often expressed with delightful tenderness and sincerity- 
Immediate inspiration by the feelings he himself designated, 
in the verses of the "Purgatorio" mentioned above, as the 
distinctive mark of his poetry. 

Filled with this deep sincerity and warmed by true feeling 
in spite of all its idealism, is the tender, ethereal image of 
the loved one as it appears to us in the ballad, "lo mi son 
pargoletta bella e nuova," a. poem that does not belong to 
the collection of the "Vita Nuova," but which undoubtedly 
refers to Beatrice. This image of the loved one is pure and 
sacred as that of a Madonna, and yet graceful, almost child- 
like, in its ingenuousness. She is an angel come from 
heaven, and wishes soon to return thither; but first she 
desires to show us a ray of Jier light, a ray of the heavenly 
place whence she came. Her eyes are bright with all the 
virtues of the stars, and no charms were denied her by the 
Creator, when he set her in the world. And she rejoices in 
her beauty and purity, and communicates some of it to the 
Others. She smiles, and her smile tells of her home, of 
Paradise. The qualities attributed by the poet to his beloved 
in extolling her, are the same as were regularly celebrated 
ever since Guinicelli wrote. However, we have no mere 
repetition of commonplaces, but a deeply felt enthusiasm 
pervades this glorification and gave birth to some of the 
most fragrant blossoms of Italian lyrical poetry, such as the 
sonnets, " Negli occhi porta la mia donna amore," " Vede 
perfettamente ogni salute,"and especially the following one : 
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Tanto gentile e tanto onesti pue 

La donna mia, quand' ella altrui saluCa, 
Ch'ogni lingua divien tremando muta, 
E gli occbi non I'aidiscoa di guaidare. 

Ella sen va sentendosi laudare, 
Benienamente d'uniiiti veEtuU, 
E par che sia una cosa venuta 
Di cieto in terra a miiacol mostiare. 

Mostrasi si piaccnte a chi la mica, 
Cbe di per gli occhi una dolceiza al core, 
Che 'nlendei non la pu6 chi non la. prova. 

" ~TT che della g^ '-■-i--- - 



a par cl 
Un spirito soave pien d'amoie, 
Che va dicendo all' aninut : sospira.' 



In this sigh of the soul spiritualised passion has found its 
true ejcpression. The beloved is transfigured, but she has 
not become an abstraction : the ideal does not tear itself 
away from the concrete image of the beauty in which it is 
incorporated. We see the lady, full of grace and virtue, go 
her way adorned with all her charms. 

The first poem of Dante was a vision ; so, too, was his 
last, his great work. And in the " Vita Nuova," in general, 
visions play no small part The dream was regarded by the 
age as significant and prophetic ; it is the form correspond- 
ing to a feeling of presentiment that passes over into the 
other world. A vision is depicted in the canzone that is 
rightly considered to be the most perfect poem of this first 
period of Dante's lyrical work. It begins with the words — 
*' Donna pietosa e di novella etade." Here it is pain that 
unfetters the poetry and frees it from all conventional 
elements. Once, while the poet himself is ill, the thought 
comes to him that Beatrice, too, will die, and that he will 
lose her. Thereupon he falls asleep and dreams that she is' 
really dead. And he sees women going about weeping and 

' So noble and so honourable appears my lady, when she greets anyone, 
that every tongue trembling becomes dumb, and the eyes do not dare to 
look at her. She goes her nay when she hears herself praised, gently 
clothed with humility, and she appears as a being come from heaven to 
earth in order to show us a miracle. So pleasing she shows herself to him 
who beholds her, that through the eyes she sends a joy into the heart, 
Qiat only he can understand who experiences it himself. And from her 
lip appears to move a gentle spirit full of love, that says to the soul : 
" Sigh." — There may be a connection between this sonnet and Guido 
CavalCBUti's "Cbii quella che vico." 
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with unbound tresses. He sees the sun darkened and the 
moon appear, and the birds falling from the air and the earth 
trembling, and one of his friends appears to him with dis- 
coloured face and cries to him: "What art thou doing? 
Dost thou not know the tidings J Dead is thy mistress that 
was so beautiful." 



And he r^ses his eyes streaming with blood, and sees the 
angels returning to heaven " even as a rain of manna," and 
before themselves they have a little cloud, and all sing 
" Hosanna " : 

E vedea (che paresn poggu di manna) 
Gli angeli che tomavui suso in cielo, 
Ed una nuvoletta avean davanti, 
Dopo la qual cantavan tutti Osanna. 

And thereupon he goes to behold the mortal remains of his 
beloved, and sees women covering her with a veil, and over 
her was spread such true gentleness, that she seemed to say, 
" I am in peace." When he has seen that, he, too, b^ns to 
call on Death, to beseech and extol him ; for henceforth he 
must be full of charm, and must show compassion, not 
wrath, since he has been in that most beautiful lady : 
Morte, ossaj dolce tt tegno ; 

Td dei omai essei cosa gentile, 

Poichi tu se' nella mia donna stata, 

E dei aver pietate e nan disdegno. 

The poem is moving in its simplicity. A whole world of 
feeling, of painful recollections, is compressed in those few 
words, " Morta fe la donna tua ch' era si bella," and we can 
already recognise the poet of the " Comraedia " and his 
capacity to bring before our soul, in a few traits, a complete 
image, instinct with feeling : 

Ed a»ea sect> umiiti st verace 

Che paiU cbe dicesse ; io son in pace. 

The figure of the departed one lies at rest, in such calna 
repose, that we long for her peace. It was thus that painters 
depicted the death of the saints. 

It is curious, considering this piece, that Beatrice's death 
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itself should not have inspired any poem of distinction. The 
canzone, "Gli occhi dol^nti per pietk del core," which 
refers to it, contiuns, perhaps, only two of these expressive 
and touching verses : 



Beatrice died on June 9th, 1390, in her twenty-fourth or 
twenty-fifth yeai. The " Vita Nuova," that is to say, the 
cf^ection of the poems and the addition of the prose text, 
was not begun till after her death. It is eveiywhav pUun 
that the commentary is much Uter than the poems, as, for 
instance, in the case of the very first sonnet. The true 
meaning of the dream, says Dante, with reference to the 
presentiment of his beloved's death contained in the last 
verse, was not seen by anyone at the time i but now it is 
plain to the dullest, that is to say, the prophecy is now ful- 
filled and Beatrice is no more. The close of the narratiTe 
goes more than a year beyond Beatrice's death. That 
brings us to the year 1292 as the date of the composition 
oi the book, and this agrees with what Dante says in the 
" Convivio " (i. i ) that it was written at the beginning of his 
youth, that is to say, after the twenty-fifth year, and almost 
exactly with the words of Boccaccio in his " Vita di Dante," 
to the effect that the author wrote it when he was "about 
twenty-six years old " — more correct would have been, " at 
the age of twenty-six," Another opinion, according to 
which the "Vita Nuova" belongs to the year 1300, I 
r^ard as refuted, after Fomaciari's examination of the 
fects. 

Love in so transfigured and exalted a form as it is repre- 
sented in the "Vita Nuova," that intimate fusion of a 
symbol and a concrete being, became difficult to understand 
in later ages. Many doubted whether this love had ever 
been actually felt, while others could not conceive that the 
object of it was a mortal person, and consequently endea- 
voured to r^ard Dante's Beatrice as a mere symbol and 
allegory, as the personification of the poefs own thoughts, 
not havii^ any basis on an actual personality. Boccaccio 
relates in his " Vila di Dante," that the lady celebrated by 
the poet was the daughter of Folco Portinari, and this state- 
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ment is repeated in his Dante commentaiy (lez. viii^ 
p. 324), with the addition, that the authority for it rests with 
a trustworthy person, who had known Beatrice, and been 
connected with her in very dose blood relationship. Of 
this Bice Fortinari we Icnow from the will of her father, that 
on January 15th, 1388, the date at which the docmnent was 
drawn up, she was the wife of Messer Simone de* BardL 
That Dante should have loved and celebrated a married 
woman can cause but little surprise, iu view of the man- 
ners of the age; the troubadours always extolled niarried 
women, and the Italian poets pobably did likewise, though 
in their case we have no positive testimony. It was just 
from these relations that chivalrous love took its origin, 
as Gaston Paris has demonstrated in such a brilliant 
maimer, and the mystical and spiritual love had nothing to 
alter in this respect Dante's passion was for the angel, not 
for the earthly woman ; her marriage belonged to her 
earthly existence, with which the poet was not concerned. 
We must beware of confounding our age with that of Dante, 
What a terrible event for the poets of our day is the marriage 
of the loved one to another ! What tempests in the heart, 
what complaints, what despair 1 Dante does not allude to 
the event by a single word. But it would be wrong to 
deduce from this fact that it never took place \ it was merely 
something of which that poetry took no heed, and which 
could find no place in it. Accordingly we have no valid 
reasons for doubting Boccaccio's statement The houses of 
the Fortinari were close to those of the Alaghieii, and Folco 
Fortinari died on December 31st, 1389, wliich date tallies 
very well with the passage in the "Vita Nuova" which 
treats of the death of Beatrice's father. It is true that 
Boccaccio was the first to identify Beatrice with the one of 
the Fortinari family, but there is notliing strange in that 
Love affairs are not set out in ofBcial documents, and the 
report may well have been handed down by tradition till 
some one wrote the biography of the poet 

In the last century Biscioni endeavoured to prove that 
Beatrice was a personification of philosophy ; the idea was 
absurd, if only for the reason that Dante had quite a dif- 
ferent personification for philosophy, apart from Beatrice, 
both in the " Convivio " and in the " Commedia." ~ 
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who, in his political fantasies concerning the old Ghibelline 
poets, regarded all their mistreGses, and especially Beatrice, 
as symbols of the Imperial power, never had a large follow- 
ing, Francesco Perez, in his book, " La Beatrice Svelata " 
(Palermo, 1865), surrounded his interpretation with an 
elaborate display of scholastic learning, which, however, on 
closer examination, proves to be a somewhat superficial col- 
lection of ideas taken from medieval philosophy, that are 
frequendy misunderstood, and perhaps intentionally dis- 
torted. The Beatrice, both of the " Vita Nuova " arid of 
the " Convivio " was, according to him, the active in- 
telligence of the Aveirhoistic Aristotelian doctrine. Dante's 
mistress would therefore be identical with the lady of 
Francesco da Barberino, and of the poet of the "In- 
telligenzia," However, Perez smuggled this whole idea of 
an active intelligence as a separate substance into Dante's 

: philosophy, as into that of Thomas Aquinas. More recently 
the allegorical interpretation of Beatrice was expounded 
with great energy by Vittorio Imbriani, who, however, did 
not disclose what was hidden behind the veil ; while Baitoll 
does not, it is true, regard Beatrice as a regular allegory, 
but still as an abstraction, as a mere creation of Dante's 

' fancy, that is to say, as a general ideal of beauty and 
wom^ikind, such as he imagined to have proved, on the 
strength of a very faulty line of reasoning, also for the other 
poets of the Florentine school. One of the main arguments 
of Imbriani and Bartoti for refusing to recognise the "Vita 
Nuova" as a historical narrative is, that, by publishing it, 
Dante would have been guilty of a criminal indiscretion, 
and sullied the good name of his beloved after' her death. 
But they do not consider that, even though Dante may have 
called a mere creature of bis imagination Beatrice or Bice, 
ev«y uninitiated person must have regarded her as a real 
beir^, as, indeed, was done by the whole world for centuries^ 
till the more modem commentators, with their deep and sharp 

' scrutiny, gave us the unexpected information ; and that, 
since, in Dante's time, there was in Florence and in his 
immediate neighbourhood, a Bice to whom the allusions to 
the abstraction happened to apply, her reputation was in 
danger of suffering, whether he meant her or not All this 
being based on the assumption, the truth of which I do not 
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by any means admit, that what Dante had said of Beatrice 
was, in that age, capable of endangering a woman's reputation. 
Besides, when was the book published, and did it, when it 
first appeared, pass beyond a narrow circle of friends ? And, 
when it became more widely known, was the husband of 
the dead wonian still living, who alone could have objected 
to such a passion ? Moreover, if it was a mere error on the 
part of the people to r^ard Beatrice as a real being, it 
seems sttange that Dante nowhere protested against it. And 
he liad an opportunity ^ich would even have impelled 
him to correct the general misunderstanding, if any such 
existed. When he, in his later work, the "Convivio," coDj 
tinually set Beatrice against his other mistress, designated as 
Donna pietosa at Donna gentile, and when, at such length, 
he showed the latter to be a mere allegory, why did he not 
do the same for the former? He is so solicitous, lest the 
lady celebrated in his allegorical canzoni should be con- 
sidered a woman of flesh and blood ; and yet the danger 
was as great for Beatrice, nay, greater, seeing that he had 
treated of her in prose, giving some more precise det^ls 
concerning her life. Why, then, did he not endeavour to 
provide against this danger ? There can be no other expU- 
narion, than that she was generally considered to be the 
real person that she actually was. 

It is an easy matter to detect in such a narrative apparent 
contradictions, improbabilities, and incongruities, if one 
compares them with our present manners and mode rf 
thought ; but it is far more difficult to take the allegorical 
interpretation seriously and to explain by its aid all the 
allusions to actual circumstances. When this is attempted, 
absurdities and lapses of taste appear, and in order to save 
tiie poet from the reproach of apparent improprieties, foolish 
and fantastic thoughts are attributed to him that are realty 
unworthy of him, and ideas that are absolutely impossible 
for his time. These consequences that result from the 
system of over-subtle interpretation, really suffice in them- 
selves to condemn it. Beatrice became for Dante a symbol, 
and in the " Commedia" she signifies heavenly light, revela^ 
tion, and theology. But the symbol is, according to Dante's 
allegorical method, attached to the concrete person, and 
springs from it. TTie actual personality remains from begin- 
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nii^ to end, and the symbolical meaning is subjected to it 
in a secondary sense. 

Beatrice died when the poet was twenty-five years old, 
and with her death ended the first pericKl of his lyrical 
poetry that had been inspired by her. In his great sojrrow 
he sought solace by reading the book that had comforted 
so many in the Middle Ages, the " Consolatio Fhilosophis " 
of Boethius, and then also Cicero's " De Amicitia." At 
first he succeeded only with difficulty in penetrating the 
thoughts of these authors; but finally he mastered them, 
beir^ aided by his knowledge of Latin and by his natural 
talents. This is the beginning of Dante's philosophical 
studies which were, therefore, due to an inner craving on 
his part, and always intimately connected with his emotional 
life. He seeks in the books consolation for the misfortune 
that has befallen him, and he finds more than he sought : 
the view of that treasure of wisdom is opened to him that 
was with him throi^hout the remainder of his life, and aided 
him in maintaining his loftiness of character in the midst of 
necessity and sorrow. He begins to attend the schools of 
the priests and the disputations of the philosophers, and in 
the comparatively short space of about thirty months, he haa 
acquired so much knowledge, that for love of it dl other 
tbot^hts disappear ("Conv." ii. 13). In the "Convivio" 
he says that before he had seen many things "as in a 
dream," that is to say not clearly, which might be remarked 
in the "Vita Nuova ;" and, indeed, erudition is not entirely 
absent from this book. It is seen, though not displayed to 
advantage, in the pedantic divisions of the poems, which 
were generally adopted by commentators of that period and 
later, and which at times, after a poem warm with emotion, 
have on the reader the ^ect of a cold plunge-bath. This 
enidirion appears in the passage where he, on the occasion of 
Beatrice's death, occupies himself with the symbolism of the 
I number nine, that recurs so frequently in the dates of her 
life, recalling the fact that there are nine heavens, referring 
i to Ptolemy and astronomy, and finally discovering that 
i Beatrice herself was a nine, that is to say, a miracle, whose 
■ sole root is in the Holy Trinity, a point, the subtlety of 
which, especially in this context, is offensive to our feeling, 
I but not to that of the medieval reader, who believed in sudi 
I 
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symbolical meaning, and saw the hand of God in the 
marvellous disposition. Twice in the little book Aristotle 
ia quoted. But all this is due rather to recollections <k 
lessons received in early youth, than to the earnest studies 
that came later. 

Dante's philosophy is that of the schoolmen : it is closely 
related to theol<^ and bounded by this science. Theology 
is the loftiest of sciences, to which all the others are sub- 
jected, and towards which all of them, not excluding philo- 
sophy, talce up a servile position. Damian's &mous sayiiqr 
Still had its full force. Human reason has its limit, beyond 
which it cannot pass, and which it may not even attempt to 
overstep: beyond this point divine grace alone can ^ve 
light. The highest principles, God, the angels and ori^oal 
matter (the materia prima) cannot be grasped by us : of 
them we know through faith alone. The most perfect proof 
of the immortality of the soul ia supplied by the Christian 
doctrine : " We see it perfectly through &itb ; and through 
reason we see it with a shadow of obscurity, which arises 
from a mingling of the mortal and immortal elements within 
us " (" Cony." ii. 9), The teaching of the Church supplies 
the philosopher with a given subject matter, which he ma_y 
elaborate and explain, and from which he may make his 
deductions, but which he is not permitted to ^ore or to 
invalidate. He seeks truth by a different way, but theology 
has the last word. In his discourse concerning the graftii^ 
of the divine principle on to the soul ("Conv." iv. 21), 
Dante closes the natural, that is to say, the philosophical 
eicposition with the words : " And this is almost all that can 
be said on the basis of natural recognition." And then 
follows the devout and enthusiastic exposition based on 
theological doctrines {per via teologica). But philosophy is 
not useless ; as with Thomas Aquinas, so, too, with Dante, 
the iUumination of grace is made to pre-suppose reason and 
its uses, and the natural light Philosophy becomes a sup- 
port of religion, and in the canzone "Amor che nella 
mente mi ragiona," philosophy is said to " aid our faith ; 
therefore it was created from all eternity." It makes many 
things manifest to us, and thus makes us desire that which 
is concealed, and, as it lets us see the reason of much that 
spears wonderful, "so one believes through it, that every 
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miracle may have its foundadon in a higher intelligence, and 
that it may therefore exist" (" Conv." iii, 14). This is the 
greatest glory, the highest aim of earthly wisdom — to show 
ns the way to divine wisdom, not to solve the piobtems of 
the world by itself. 

And so Dante philosophised in a strictly Christian spirit. 
It is open to donbt whether he ever forsook this path. We 
have a trace of such a secession, on which stress was laid 
by Witte, in a passage of the " Conrivio" (iv. 1), where the 
author says that, at the period at which he composed the 
canzone " Le dolci rime d'amor ch'io solia," he occupied 
himself, among other things, with the question as to whether 
the materia ^rima of the elements was created by God, and 
that he had encountered such difficulties over this point, 
that he bad temporarily given up philosophy, that is to say, 
strictly speaking, metaphysics. Now, this question was 
settled by the Church. We have, th^efore, some ground 
for supposing that Dante, at a certain period of his life, had, 
with his critical reason, intruded into realms &om which 
reason was excluded by faith. Then again, Beatrice's re- 
proaches in the "Purgatorio" (xxxiii. 85, sqg.) point, 
among other delinquencies, also to presumption in the 
matter of thinking. In any case, however, if Dante passed 
through a period of metaphysical doubt, we must not look 
for any traces of it in the " Convivio " or in the philosophical 
canzoni, as they contain nothing beyond the casual remark 
we have quoted. 

In addition to the authority of the church, that brooks no 

contradiction, there are others, less inviolable, but still 

difficult to controvert. Such are the philosophers of antiquity 

— Aristotle and his Arabian commentators (who were read 

in Larin translations), Plato, known to Dante only from the 

quotations of others, Cicero, and Boethius ; the classical 

poets — Virgil, Ovid, Stadus, and Lucan, whose nairadve 

poems were aJlegorically interpreted or used as exemplifica- 

dons of moral doctrines; finally the great schoolmen, 

Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. The science of 

' the time is shackled by authority. The sayings of these 

I great men are regarded with the greatest reverence, exercise 

' a tyraimical influence on researdi, and at times, Openly or 

I covertly, take the place of proof. The doctrines of Aristotle, 
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especially, form the basis of philosophy; authcns are lodi 
to reject ^em, and do their utmost to interpret them and to 
aWd coming into conflict with them. It is true that there 
are cases vheie his views do not conform to the teaching of 
the ChriEtian &ith, as in the conception of the heavenly 
intelligences, where Dante owns ("Conv." u. 6) that the 
truth was concealed from Aiistode and from every pagan. 
But such cases are rare, and, as a general rule, Aristotle is, in 
the scholastic philoso|jiy, the best dd^ender of the Christian 
df^mas. Dante held that in him profane wisdom had 
attained its most perfect expression. He, in common widi 
, Thomas Aquinas fuid the other schoolmen, calls him simply 
the philosopher,' or the " glorious philosopher to iriiom 
nature rev«ded her secrets more than to any otha" 
{"Conv." iii, 5), the "teacher and leader of human reason" 
{ii. iv. 6), and, in the " Commedia," " the master of those 
that know." His authority sufficies to set aside, without 
further ado, that of the other philosophers, such as Pytha- 
goras or Plato ; when he expressed his "divine opinion," all 
the others must be abandoned ("Conv." iv. 17). He is 
the guide to that which constitutes the real goal of this 
earthly existence, to happiness by the road of virtue (ii. 
iv. 6). " The Peripatetics," Dante says, " now rule the 
entire world in science, and so their teadiing may almost be 
called Catholic" 

Dante's ptulosophy is that of his age. We must not 
endeavour to find in it any ot^inality or spedal importance. 
Taken as a whole, it merely reproduces the doctrines of 
Thomas Aquinas, at times also those of Bonaventura, with 
certain modifications and developments in particular points. 
Most of these doctrines are laid down in a work that was 
composed considerably later, the " Convivio," and they fill 
the "Commedia," for the comprehension of which poem it 
is necessary to be acquainted with them. The " Convivio " 
(Banqu^) is a very full commentary to several of the poet's 
canzoni — a commentary which, seeing that it dilates at 
length on every subject that is only casually touched in the 
poems, would have become an encyclopaedia, though not a 
systematic one, of the entire knowledge of the time, if the 
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author b^ not broken off on completing about a fourth 
part of the work, which, however, contains what was prob- 
ably of most importance. 

Moralisii^ predominates in these treatises. But more 
interesting for us than this, which in its general abstraction 
is similar in all philosophical systems, is the metaphysical 
portion of Dante's work, above all, the doctrine of the soul, 
Its origin and destiny, and the general treatment of this 
philosophic^ problem, at all times, and especially in the 
Middle Ages, considered <me of paramount importance, and 
which subsequently became the subject of the " Commedia." 
As with Aristotle, the soul is the enteUcheia (form) of the 
body. After it has been formed in its lower functions, and 
thus become living, the soul, as is likewise taught by 
Aristotle, receives from above its divine portion, the intet- 
lectus possibiiis, so called, because it "contains potentially 
within itself the universal forms," the pure form of reason, 
which is existent before the reception of the individual con- 
ceptions, while the intellectus agens designates the intellect 
ia the state of activity, filling itself with conceptions (iv. 21). 
Divine goodness gives the soul as much of itSelf as it 
deserves, that is, after the created being has been prepared 
for this by natural disposition. Divine goodness descends 
into every object that is created, but the objects receive it 
in various manners, just as bodies receive the sun's rays in 
various manners. Into the pure intelligences or separate 
substances, the angels, God radiates without interruption, 
but into the other creatures with a broken hght, which is 
refiected by these very inteUigences while they lovingly 
move the heavens (iii. 14). Thus arises a gradation in 
created things, from the angels to inorganic matter, and 
similarly a gradation in humanity, reaching from the angelic 
to the besdal. The divine spark in the soul impels it to 
love itself, but in true fashion, that is, the better part of 
itself, the spirit and what belongs to it, namely, virtuous life, 
and the contemplative even more than the active (iv. 22). 
The practice of virtue is, according to Aristotle's doctrine, 
human happiness, and this, Dante, in the " Convivio," con- 
siders to be also true human nobility. The highest form of 
happiness is the contemplation of the highest that is in- 
telligible, namely, God. The soul longs for God as the 
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highest good, and is therefore impelled towards all that dis- 
plays excellence, at this derives from God. However, it goes 
astray, by taking every object at first to be the tnie, entire and 
highest good ; it hurries from one to the other, till it attains 
its goal, God Himself (iv. la).' This is the way of life; bat 
there are many roads, both straight and crooked. The 
highest happiness is not possible on earth ; for that the 
other life is necessary, to which the theological virtues lead, 
and in which mercy grants us peace and satisfaction in God. 
From this train of thought we obtain also a philosophical 
derivation of love. It is defined as " spiritual union of the 
soul with the beloved object" (iii. 2), The soul that longs 
for God and finds the divine spark in another soul, longs 
for this soul, and desires to become united with it, all the 
more strongly in proportion as it is more perfect, and as the 
divine element is more apparent in it. 

Connected with this theological philosophy is astronomy, 
which describes the outward form of the world that is per- 
meated with God, the abodes of the world beyond, and 
their relation to the earth. In addition to this, astronomy 
went hand in hand with astrolc^, that was so jealously 
cultivated in the Middle Ages and at the time of the 
Renaissance. This science Dante did not recognise un- 
conditionally ; still, in common with all the intelligent 
people of his time, he attributed to the constellations 
a dedsive influence on the disposition of souls at their 
birth, with the provision that free will was not to be re- 
garded as set aside, and that the capacity for resisting this 
mfluence was to be held to exist. Accordingly a large spa(% 
of the "Convivio" is devoted to astronomical matters. 
Amoi^ other doctrines that are of special importance also 
for the comprehension of the "Commedia," is that of the 
nine heavens, which surround one another in the form of 
spheres, and the immovable centre of each of which is the 
earth (ii. 3-6). The seven lower ones are the planets, 

' Bonaventnta, "Itinerar. Mentis in Deam," cap. 3 ; Nihil oMtem 
appttit iumnHum dtsiderituti, nisi itunmum benum, vtl quod est ad 
iUMd, vtl quad Aabet aliquam e^giem ilUus. Tania tst vii summi bmi, 
ut niiAil nisi fur iUitts desideriinn a crecUttra possit amari. Qua tutu 
/aSitttr et trrai, cum ^gitm it simulacArum prs vtrilaU acceptat^ 
Almost the same thon^t occurs also in Boethius, " PhiL Coos. iii. 
3,3- 
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among which were reckoned the sun and the moon. Then fol- 
lows that of the fixed stars, and then the first movable heaven, 
the Prifno Mo^le, also called the crystal heaven, because it 
is not visible — entirely transparent, and recognisable only by 
its motion. Finally, above all the rest, extends the motion- 
less tenth heaven, the Empyrean, the heaven of pure light, 
in which the Deity and the blessed spirits have their seat. 
And from the circumstance that every portion of the Primo 
Afobile desires to be united with every portion of the blessed 
and peaceful Empireo, arises its inconceivably rapid motion, 
by means of which it makes the revolution from east to 
west in less than twenty-four hours, and transfers its own 
motion to the other spheres. The nine heavens are turned 
by the hierarchy of intelligences or angels, which are, accord- 
ing to the Christian doctrine, divided into nine orders, and 
which acquire their power by regarding the highest good 
with looks fuU of love. This, too, is the power that descends 
to the earth with the rays of each star, and influences the 
minds and destinies of mankind. In the same way as the 
philosophical doctrines are mostly taken by the schoolmen 
and by Dante from Aristotle and his commentators, so they 
derived their astronomy from Ptolemy and Avicenna ; how- 
ever, they corrected and supplemented both their philosophy 
and their astronomy by means of the dogmas of the 
Church. 

If we examine the " Convivio " solely with a view to find- 
ing Dante's opinions on scientific questions, we fail to grasp 
the characteristic element of the book and of his knowledge 
in generaL It was his temperament to feel everything keenly 
and ardently, so that everything became with him a longing 
and a passion ; it is just this that made him the great poet. 
Knowledge did not remain for him, as with Brunetto Latini, 
a dead possession, a mere collection of learned details, but 
it became a living emotion. Everything was pervad^ by 
his powerful personality. Pure science, which should exclude 
all individuality as far as possible, may have suSered from 
this, and we should not value Dante's science too highly. 
What interests us most in his scientific studies is, after all, 
his own personality. Love is defined by him philo- 
sophically, but philosophy itself becomes love in his eyes : 
it is a " loving commerce with wisdom " (iii 13). 
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The "Convivio" is a product of scholasdcism, with its 
heavy and syllogistic mode of exposition, its subUeties, its 
prolixity that endeavours to fathom and to prove everything, 
the smallest and clearest points as well as the greatest and taost 
obscure. Nowadays this would be ped&ntiy ; in the Middle 
Ages it was the universal and necessary method of scientific 
research. This system is carried to its extreme in the 
elaborate comparison of the sciences with the ten heavens 
(ii. 14, s^.), grammar with the Moon, dialectic with Mercury, 
rhetoric with Venus, and so on till we get to the Empyrean, 
which is supposed to correspond to theology ; the strange 
proofs for e&ch comparison are also worthy of note. But 
this cloak of heavy pedantry cannot conceal the poet and 
the man from us. Dante's very conception of the universe 
gives play to the imagination. Full of poetry is the astro- 
nomical theory, the idea of the origin of the heavenly re- 
volution, of love as the principle of the motion ; love and 
light that permeate the entire universe and awaken every 
living thing and every instinct, the contrast between the in- 
conceivable rapidity of the crystalline heaven and the 
blessed place of the divine Empyrean, from which never- 
theless Uie movement is derived. We recognise the poet in 
certain images of great beauty, as in the passage (iv. la) 
where Dante compares the soul in quest of God with the pil- 
grim, who, traversing an unknown road, regards every house 
that he sees as the inn, and when he is disillusioned, " fixes 
his faith on another, and so from house to house," till he 
reaches the true irm ; or in that other passage (iv. 27) where 
he says of the aged man, who spreads the utility of the 
wisdom he has gathered in the course of a long life, by 
giving others the benefit of it, that he resembles the rose 
that can no longer remain closed, and exhales the fragrance 
that has accumulated in it Then again we find many ex- 
pressions full of vivacity and pictorial power, as when he 
calls laughter (iii. 8) " a flashing forth of the joy of the soul, 
that is, a light that appears without even as it is within." 

And while he gives his instructions for the attainment of 
virtue, the reality presents itself to his mind's eye and im- 
bues bis discourse with a breath of hfe. He looks around 
him, and utters words of warning and reproach, when he 
sees the world leavit^ the true road, " Oh my imhappy. 
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my unhappy country," be exclaims, when speaking of justice 
and government, " what pity seizes me for thee, as often as 
I read, as often as I write concerning the government of the 
5tate"(iv. 37); and aAer praising the country that is ruled by 
wisdom, he turns to the princes of the time, and especially to 
Charles and Frederick, the kings of Naples and Sicily, who 
would do better " to fly low like the swallow, than, like the 
hawk, to make lofty circles over the vilest things" (iv. 6). 
When he wishes to give an example for the fact that we do 
not become noble because our name is on the lips of the 
people, he mentions the shoemaker Asdente of Parma, and, 
by die side of him, Alboino della Scala, the Lord of Verona 
(iv. 16). We have here the bold and haughty language of 
the " Commedia," which strikes by preference the loftiest 
summits with its bolts. In the tempestuous fervour of his 
conviction, his zeal rises to passion, when he, inveighing 
against a foolish opinion concerning human nobility, says 
that " one should reply to such bestiality not with words, but 
with the knife" (iv. 14). 

And so it becomes conceivable how this epoch of scientific 
studies could impel Dante to the composition of a fresh 
style of lyrical poetry. The nature of the inspiration is, it is 
true, very different from the early style of the "Vita Nuova." 
We have here the transition to a specifically learned poetry, 
that requires long commentaries for its comprehension, like 
the canzone of Guide Cavalcanti, and the more so when this 
scientific subject-matter appears in allegorical form. It was 
in an allegorical cloak of this nature that Dante celebrated 
philosophy. The vulgar tongue did not appear to him to be 
worthy of treating so lofty a theme in its true shape. But, in 
addition to this, he desired by these fictions to adapt himself 
to the taste of the public, who were not accustomed to see 
aught but love treated in poems (ii. 13). Two of his 
allegorical canzoni, "Voi che intendendo al terzo del 
movete " and " Amor che nella mente mi ragiona," belong to 
the ones he interpreted in the " Convivio," and he took this 
opportunity of expounding the doctrine of poetical allegory 
and of the fourfold meaning of poetry ("Conv." ii. 1). 
" One must know," he says, " that writings may be under- 
stood and must be explained mainly in four senses." The 
first is the literal meaning {senso iitteraie), that is, the one 
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contained in the fable or nanative itself ; the second is the 
allegorical, " that conceals itself under the cloak of fable, a 
truth hidden beneath a beautiful falsehood ; " the third, the 
moral — a rule of moral conduct, deduced from the event 
narrated ; and finally the fourth, the analogic, that is, a 
reference to the eternal life (" referred upwards," inielUctus 
tendet\s ad iuperiora, as Anselm said), the narrative being 
held to refer to the soul's condition in the other world. 

Allegorical interpretation in a manifold sense bad long 
been applied to the Holy Scriptures ; it began in the early 
times of Christianity, and became more vridely spread, 
especially through the efforts of Hilarius and Ambrosius. 
We found it, for example, in S. Damian in the eleventh 
century. In the twelfth century several Latin poems occu- 
pied themselves with it, the " De Creatione Mundi " of 
Hilbebert of Tours, and the enormous " Aurora " of Petrus 
de Riga. The most usual course in the earlier period is the 
division into a triple sense, the literal, tropological and 
allegorical. But later the fourfold sense occurs frequently, 
too ; Cassianus, at the beginning of the fifth century, has an 
historical, tropoli^cal, all^orical, and anagogic interpreta- 
tion, which terms are agam used by Bonaventura. The 
quadruple sense with the same names and the same con- 
ception as in the " Convivio " we find, among others, in a 
parable ofAnselm, and in the "Summa" of Thomas Aquinas, 
who was probably, as usual, Dante's direct source. The 
allegorical interpretation of poetry and of classical mythology, 
on die other hand, was no less old, nay, even older. It be^in 
with the Greek philosophers, especially with the Stoics, who 
made the national faith acceptable to themselves by thus 
seekii^ for moral and physical truths in the fables : in this 
way they interpreted Homer's and Hesiod's poems. In the 
later Roman period this mode of interpretation was applied 
to Virgil by Macrobius, and srill more by Fulgentius : the 
" iEneid " was held to contain the representation of the 
phases of man's development in the various periods of his 
life. That Virgil and the poetry of the ancients, as a whole, 
concealed philosophical truths beneath the cloak of fable 
was the general conviction of the Middle Ages and was 
very frequently expressed. This conception of ancient myth 
and poetry, which of course destroyed their real spirit, made 
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it possible for the devout Christian to occupy himself with 
heathen literature, and contributed in no small degree ' 
towards keeping alive the study of it throughout the Middle 
Ages. The allegorical explanation of the Bible, to which 
people were accustomed, made that other conception appear 
all the more natuial. It is doubtful, however, whether any- 
one before Dante had transferred this entire biblical system 
of interpretation, with its manifold sense, to poetry, and it is 
certain that Dante was the first to apply it so consistently 
and with such distinction to Romance poetiy. This was 
connected with the higher dignity to which the latter now 
attained. The vulgar poetry, in striving to rival that com- 
posed in Latin, was compelled to develop from the simple, 
unconscious pieces which had been sung by the people and 
courtly love poets, into that more serious class of piece 
which was represented by the Latin poetry. It became a 
science (as the Middle Ages always designated things poeti- 
cal '), supplied the truth beneath the veil of an image, like 
the Bible and Latin poetry, and accordingly required the 
same method of interpretarion. 

The first and the second sense, says Dante, must always be 
defined, while the third and fourth are only touched on 
from time to time. The first, the literal, sense must be 
fiiUy expounded, before the revelation of the second, the 
allegorical, sense can be proceeded with. And this is the 
course he adopts in interpreting his canzoni. The new 
mistress of whom the poems speak and for whom Beatrice 
bad to make way, is no other than Philosophy, " the most 
fair and honourable daughter of the Emperor of the uni- 
verse, to whom Pythagoras gave this name" ("Conv."ii. 16). 
A personification of philosophy appeared in Boetbius and in 
his medieval imitators, Henricus Septimellensis and Bono 
Giamboni ; they represented her as an august and venerable 
matron. But with Dante she is not merely the guide and 
teacher : she has been introduced into the love-poetry and 
has therefore become bis mistress. The lady who, ever since 
Guinicelli, was the representative, the symbol of an idea, has 
now herself to yield to a personified idea, as in the " Intelli- 
genzia " and with Francesco da Barberino. The beautiful eyes 

' "And hesavs that he was a poet, that it, one skilled in the science 
of poetry." "Ottimo Commento," Inf. i. 67, 
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of the poet's mistiessaie no w " the demonstratioiiE that, directed 
■ to the eyes of the intellect, fill the soul with love" ("Conv." 
iL i6) ; her smile stands for " the persuasions, in which the 
light of wisdom shows itself under a veil" (iii. 15); the 
"anguish of sighs" means " the toil of study and the struggle 
ofdoubt"(ii. 16); "& spirit of iove" (uno spiriUi^ amore) 
is a thought that springs from study j the hour in which one 
falls in love is that of the first demonstration; love in 
general is study. 

However, as has been noted already, science, too, pos- 
sesses for Dante poetical elements. Love is to signify study, 
but study itself is for him in reality love, a sacred fervour. 
Study, as he says (ii. 16), is "the occupation of the mind 
enamoured of the object with that object" In his scientific 
researches his feelings are mingled : study and love always 
appear united, and this may still be found in the famous 
verse of the " Commedia," Valgami 'llungo studio ^l grande 
atnore. This enthusiasm for the subject penetrates and in- 
spires the allegorical canzoni, too. To tms must be added 
another peculiarity, which makes these poems, in a measure, 
the real precursors of the " Commedia," namely, the inde- 
pendent development of the image, which, as an allegory, is, 
properly speaking, intended only to point to something else, 
whereas it here acquires an independent importance of its 
own, so that we may content ourselves with the shell, with- 
out paying any heed to the kernel. For this reason Dante 
makes his canzone " Voi che intendendo " say to those who 
are unable to penetrate more deeply into its hidden meaning, 
that they should at least note bow beautiftil it is : 
PoDcte mente almen com' io saa bella. 

In the great writers of antiquity he was accustomed to 
the palpable form of that which he regarded only as the 
shell, and this sadsiied his instinct as an artist, who is not 
satisfied with mere phantoms. He went so far in this direc- 
tion, that when these canzoni became known, many thought 
that they were addressed to a real mistress, and one of his 
objects in writing the " Convivio " was to free himself from 
this suspicion. 

By the side of the canzone on the vision of Beatrice's 
death, the most perfect of Dante's first period of lyrical 
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poetry, may be set another scarcely less beautiful oae 
belon^g to this second maimer — the one beginning " Tre 
donne intomo al cor mi son venule." These three allegorical 
women represent justice in its various manifestations, as 
natural disposition {Diritiura), as universal human law, and 
as pohtical law. Despised and misused by mankind, they 
have fled for refuge to the heart of the poet ; for in this 
heart dwells Amore. He speaks to the Uiree women, ex- 
horting them not to weep and mourn. That may be Idt to 
mankind, that suffer by the treatment accorded to justice, 
while they themselves remain untouched in their eternal 
heights; and the poet, whowas then already an exiled wanderer, 
rises proudly on learning with whom he shares his fiite : 

L' ediio che m' h dito onor mi t<^o, 

E se gindizio, o foriB di destine 

Vuol pur clie il mondo versi 

I bionchi Goti in peru, 

Cader tra' buoni i pur di lode dq^no.* 

But the feehngs are mingled, according as they were 
stru^ing in the exile's heart. In spite of the loftiness and 
dignity, with which he sets himself against his persecutore, 
in the consciousness of having right and virtue on his side, 
yet the close is sorrowful. The longing for his country con- 
sumes him with pain. If he has done wrong, his &ult is 
expiated by his sufferings and his penance : 

Code s' io ebbi cotpa., 

Fiit lune ha volto il sol, poi cht fd spenta, 

Se colpa muoie, pur chi 1' uom si penUu' 

It is this strong personal colouring that makes the poem 
so effective. In the description of the first of the three 
personifications we find this wonderful picture of the lament- 
ing woman: 

' The exile that is inflicted on me I considei' an honour ; and if 
judgment 01 force of destiny wishes, indeed, that the world should 
change white flowers into dark oties, still, to fall together with good 
fotku worthy of praise. (The word buoni of course refers to the Uiree 
women, which lact, curiously enough, escaped Witte and GiulianL ) 

' And if I was guilty of a &ult, many months have passed since it 
wu cleansed, if a fault die* as soon as the man repents. 
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Doten r DiiB COD pMole moltot 
E "a >ulE> man si pon 

n nudo bnucto, di dolor colonns, 
Sente lo nggio, che cade dii volto ; 

Ia frccia lagnmou 

DUdntx e scalza e lol di *i par donna.' 

"7%e bare ami, the column of grief," the bent head like 
the "brolcen rose," such living plastic images, that blossom 
forth lirom the midst of the allegorical moralisation, reveal 
to us the poet of the " Coromedia," as we know him in his 
loftiest mood. 

The canzone "lo sento si d' amor la gran possanza" 
must also, in all probability, be taken ^egorically, as, 
indeed, is generally done. This theory is supported by 
its double ending — the one of a general moral import, the 
other addressed to a definite person, — by the stress laid on 
the excellence of the canzone, and by the solemn and 
exalted tone of this beautiful poem. Spedally effective is 
the first verse, which occurs £^ain, in a similar form, in the 
" Pui^torio " ; this beauty of the opening verses, in which 
the mood of the entire poem is, as it were, condensed, is a 
peculiarity of m^iy of Dante's poems, which was noted 
by Leonardo Aretino already. Undoubtedly others of 
Dante's canzoni are likewise allegorical, but we are unable 
to detect them, any more than we would have recognised 
the " Amor che nella mente mi ragiona " as such a poem, if 
the author had not writtten a commentary on it All the 
theories that have been set up are uncertain. On the other 
hand, we know from a statement of the poet himself 
("Conv." iii. 9) that the ballad "Voiche sapete ragiorar 
d' amore " is to be taken allegodcally. It is a lament on the 
cruelty of the beloved, of no distinction in itself, but interest- 
ing in so far as it expresses its philosophical theme in the 
popular form of the dance-poem, which was originally in- 
tended only for the lightest subjects. This alienation of 

' The one lameoti much with words, and tests herself on h«r hand 
like a broken rose ; the bare arm, the column of grief, feela the nj (of 
tean) that blls from hei connteDance ; the other band holds concealed 
the tear-stained face ; ongirt and nnshod sh; appears entirelj lost in 
henelt 
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the genre from its original character had as a matter of fELCt 
been accomplished by Guido Cavalcanti already. 

Dante's ^egorical lyric poetry aims at extolling philo- 
sophy ; but in the cases where it is a question of a moialisa- 
tion with a specific practical object, and where the teader is 
intended to derive benefit from the piece, the canzone lays 
aside its beautiful form and again becomes a dry didactic 
poem. The truth that was to have a direct infiuence on 
the corrupted morals of mankind could not be concealed 
beneath an image, under which it would be recognised only 
with difficulty. "It was not good to speak under any 
figure ; but it was fitting to dispense this medicine in a direct 
manner, so that the health might be restored in the most direct 
and rapid manner, which being mined caused people to hurry 
to so hideous a death." These are the words employed by 
Dante in the "Convivio" (iv. 1) with reference to one of 
these canzoni, the one concerning nobility(/a JVodiltd)—"L^ 
dolci rime d' amor ch' io solia," which he is interpreting in 
that place. In addition to this we have two other poems of 
the kind, the canzone "Poscia ch' amor del tutto m' ha 
lasoato," concerning Zeggiadria, that is to say, courteous 
manners, and " Doglia mi reca nella core ardire," concern- 
ing avarice and generosity. In these poems, then, the 
method employed is strictly scientific, without poetical 
ornament. We find in them the elaborate confutation of 
the opposite opinion, the syllogisms in regular form (^Udite 
come cottchivdendo vado in Doglia mi reca, stanza 7), the ex- 
pressions of the language of the schools. In order to define 
virtue, Aristotle's "Ethics" are quoted in the verses {Le 
dolci rime). Carducci rightly noted that this dryness and 
pedantry recall the manner of Guittone of Arezzo, from 
whom Dante distinguishes himself only by dint of the greater 
energy and conciseness of his language. This is decidedly 
a retrograde step compared with the manner of instructing 
by means of images employed by Guinicelli, from whom 
Dante had borrowed the idea of the canzone concerning 
nobility, and whom he mentions with admiration in the 
commentary. But here again Guido Guinicelli had been 
in advance of his friend, with his canzone on love. And 
in one respect Dante's moralisations are even inferior to 
ttiose of Guittone, inasmuch as their abstract development 
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prevents their moral puiport being readily grasped by the 
reader. Who would be able to live according to these 
canons ? The scholastic philosophy is subtle : in order to 
express ordinary things, it adopts fine distinctions and far- 
fetched comparisons, whereby the doctrines lose in practical 
value and cannot be grasped by the ordinary intellect 
However, Dante sets great store on these canzoni, in which 
he had made poetry t^ch virtue. Perhaps he valued them 
more highly even than all the others j at any rate, he 
regarded them as the most characteristic products of his 
muse, and quoted the canzone "Doglia mi reca" in the 
book " De Eloquentia VulgaH " (ii. 2), in the passage wh^e 
he called himsdf the singer of virtue (rictitudd). And this 
delight in subtly demonstrating abstract truths in verse is 
displayed again in a number of passages in the " Comroedia," 
which die poet assuredly regarded as beii^ among the most 
perfect in the work. 

The philosophical lyrical poetry of Dante was produced ■ 
at considerable intervals of time. The canzone " Voi che 
intendendo " is probably one of the earliest, perhaps the 
very earliest of this period, for it still celebrates the beginnings 
of his new love, and its struggle with the memory of Beatrice. 
It was composed at the latest in 1295, as the young King 
Charles Martel of Hungary, who died in that year, shows 
that be is acquainted with it, in the passage of the 
" Paradiso " (viii. 3a), where Dante introduces him. The 
second canzone of the " Convivio," "Amor che nella mente 
mi ragiona," was at any rate composed some time before 
1300; for the celebrat^ composer Casella sings it in the 
" Purgatoria" On the other hand, the poem " Tre Donne " 
refers to the exile of the poet The three canzoni on 
reetitudo appear to be closely connected with one another 
and to have been composed one after the other ; the two 
dealing with Nobiith and Leggiadria, especially, show the 
greatest similarity. The one was, as we have seen, written 
at the period of metaphysical doubt ; accordingly, one is in- 
clined to place it somewhere prior to 1300, which is the 
date, even though it be only the fictitious date, of the vision 
and the great conversion. Like the commentary of the 
"Vita Nuova," so, too, that of the "Convivio" was worked 
out subsequently to the composition of the poems, in this 
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case, indeed, considerably later. The author speaks, at the 
beginning of the book, of his wanderings far and wide, 
in wont and misery; consequently several years of his 
exile must have elapsed. The noble Gherardo da Cammino, 
captain of Treviso, is mentioned (iv. 14) as being dead, and 
he died on March 26, 1306. On the other hand. King 
Charles II. of Naples, who died on May 5, 1309, is alluded 
to(iv. 6)asliving. And so the " Convivio " falls somewhere 
between the years 1306 and 1309, according to Witte's 
assumption, in the winter of 1308-9, this theory being sup- 
ported by the gentler and more conciliatory nature of 
his feelings towards his native city, and by the general tone 
of resignation apparent in the book, which would be due to 
the fact that these months were for the exiles a period of 
utter hopelessness. 

The "Convivio" was to explain fourteen canzoni, but 
only four treatises, that is, the introduction and the com- 
tnentaiies to three of the poems, were actually written. In 
all probabihty the expedition of Henry VII. interrupted the 
work, while the author's occupation with the "Commedia" 
prevented him from taking it up again. People have asked 
themselves which might be the canzoni that Dante intended 
to treat later, and whether we still possess them among those 
of his that have come down to us. As a matter of fact, two 
of the latter may be assigned their place in the unwritten part 
of the book with a considerable degree of certainty. The 
fourteenth treatise was (according to i. la, Une87,'andiv. 27, 
line loi) to treat of <?iMJ'A'»fJ, and there'the reason was to be 
^ven why the form of the allegory was invented by the wise 
(ii. 1, line 34); this evidently refers to the canzone "Tre 
Donne," in which Justice is personified by the three women, 
and which, with its mysterious images, afforded special oppor- 
tunities for discoursing on the purpose of allegory. The last 
or fifteenth treatise was to show that generosity had no worth 
if unwilUngly lavished (i. end of chap^ 8), and that the virtues 
appear to us at times less admirable, owing to vanity and pride 
(iii. 15, line 142). This fits the canzone " Doglia mi reca," 
4e sixth stanza of which, especially, corresponds exactly to 
the former of these specifications. The seventh treatise would 

' The lines are quoted according to the Oxford Dante. 
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(sccordin^ to iv. 26) have treated of Temperanta, and &i- 
cussed Dido and .(Eneas ; we do not, however, possess a 
poem corresponding to these particulars. 

When Dante, at the beginning of his philosophical work, 
is expounding its purpose, he says that, in the canzoni 
which he had composed for the benefit of his fellow-men, 
many had, owing to their obscurity, admired their beauty 
rather than their goodness, that is to say, their importance 
from the philosophical and ethical point of view. This 
point of view he now wished to make clear to all : far Ae 
man who possesses knowledge is in duty bound to com- 
municate it to others. It is true, he modestly adds, that be 
is not one of the " privileged few who sit at that table, where 
the bread of the angels is eaten, . . . but, having fled from 
the pasture-ground of the great mass, I cull, at the feet of 
those who sit there, of that which falls &om them." And, 
continuing the same image, he calls his work the Banquet, 
at which the canzoni are dished up as food, and the com- 
mentary as the bread which makes the rest palatable and 
digestible. The object was the same, then, as we find with 
Brunetto Latini and Others, namely, a popular one — the 
diffusion of knowledge, save that in Dante's case the subject 
treated was a far loftier one.' He writes, so he says, not 
for the so-called men of letters : for they profane literature, 
and change her from a noble lady into a common harlot, by 
making profit out of her. He writes for those that possess 
" goodness of mind," namely, princes, barons, knights, and 
many other nobles of the kind, not alone men, but also 
women (i. 9). This explanation is of importance, and he 
himself is fully aware of its significance, when he exclaims at 
the end of the first treatise : " This will be the barley-bread, 
with which thousands will satiate themselves, and yet my 
baskets will continue to overflow with it This will be a 
new light, a new sun, that will rise where the old one set% 
and will give light to those who are in shadow and in dark- 
ness, because of the old sun that gives them no l^ht" 

And this popular intention was the main reason for a 
further innovation. He wrote his scientific treatises in the 

* Popular, as opposed to th« whooU, but neverthelesE aristocnUk \ 
for Dante always maintuaed va unfriendly demeanour towards tbc 
gieat mus of the people. 
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Italian, and not in the Latin tongue, (because those noble 
knights and ladies for whom they were destined would not 
have understood the Latin. It is true that before Dante's 
time, in the thirteenth century, learned works had been com- 
posed in Italian, as, for instance, Ristoro's " Composizione 
del Mondo " ; above all, many of these writings had been 
translated from the Latin. However, for so important a work 
as the " Convivio," which treated of metaphysics, practical 
I^osophy, and natural science, according to the regular 
scholastic method of the great schoolmen, no one hsid ven- 
tured to employ the vulgar tongue. To what extent this 
appeared to Dante as an innovation he shows most clearly 
by feeling himself called upon, in nine chapters, that is, 
almost the entire first treatise, to justify himself for offering 
80 noble a dish with barley-bread (that is, with an Italian 
commentary), and not with bread made of wheat (Latin^. 
And this is die beginning of an enthusiastic and, after his 
manner, passionate defence of the Italian language. He 
owes it the duties of love and gratitude, as being his friend 
and benefactor, as being his natural tongue, that of bis 
parents, the one in which he has composed his poetry, the 
one that opened to him the road to knowledge. Hence he 
will make manifest its excellence, concealed hitherto; for 
now that it goes its way without borrowed ornaments of 
rhyme and rhythm, and expresses lofty and new ideas almost 
, as weE as the Latin, it will display in its entirety the strength 
- and beauty it possesses. And those that despise the mother 
tongue, who prefer to it foreign idioms, and especially the 
ProvenQal, he calls "the abominable wretches of Italy, who 
r^ard this precious volgare as vile, whereas, if it is vile at 
all, it is vile only in so far as it sounds in the prostituted 
i mouth of these adulterers." 

What Dante did in order to acquire for the Italian tongue 
I a position superior to the Latin, with which it was stn^hng 
! for literary priority, is one of his finest and most brilliant 
' achievements. How true his instinct was in this nuiy be 
' Been from the example of Petrarca, who, coming later, gave 
I die preference again to the Ladn, and of whom nothing has 
I survived save what was written in Italian. For the matter of 
[ that, Dante himself only gradually shook off the prejudice of 
his age in favour of Latin, nor did he ever free himself from 
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it endiely. The " Vita Nuova " was apparently, according 
to the statement in cap. 31, written in Italian at the inst^- 
tion of Guido Cavalcanti, to whom the book is dedicated ; 
but in cap, 25 we still find the opinion expressed, that only 
love-matteis should be treated in the volgare, that being dime 
solely in order that women might understand them. In the 
" CoDvivio " more nobility is granted to the Latin, because 
it is "permanent and incorruptible" (while the volgarv is 
" not stable and corruptible "), because it is more beautifiit, 
because it follows art (and the volgare only custom), and be- 
cause it is always able to express things for which the volgatt 
does not sufhce. One of die reasons given for the employ- 
ment of allegory in the first canzone is that no poem in the 
volgare appeared worthy to extol philosophy, unless some veil 
were used. Nevertheless, Dante already at that time com- 
posed his canzoni on virtue in Italian ; he writes on the high- 
est questions of philosophy in the volgare, which he defends 
and extols in words ttuit come from the heart. The de- ' 
velopment of his ideas was, therefore, notable. The Uttle 
book " De Eloquentia Vulgari " adopts practically the same 
standpoint; in addition to love, arms and virtue are de- 
s^jnated as proper subjects for treatment in the Italian lan- 
guage. The volgare is here called more noble even than 
Latin, in direct contradiction to the " Convivio," At the 
same time, as D'Ovidio rightly remarked, so vague an ex- 
pression as nobiU must not be interpreted in too pedantic a 
spirit : according to the author's particular object or point of 
view, his opinion might lean one way or the other. The 
Latin poets, called magni et regulares, are, in this treatise, 
still invariably distinguished from those that write in the 
volgare, because the former proceed accordii^ to art, the 
latter according to chance. That Dante composed this very 
book on the Italian language in Latin may be due to the fact 
that in it he addressed those that despised the volgare, who 
only read L^tin works, and to whom he had, therefore, to 
sp^ in this language, so as to be able to^ refute thdr 
opinions. This book, too, belongs to the period of exile, to 
which it contains an allusion (i. 6). The "Convivio" 
mentions it only as a projected work (i. 5) : " This will be 
treated more fully in another place, in a book which, with ' 
God's help, I mean to write concemit^ the vulgar speech." 
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The treatise, however, contains an historical allusion (i. 12) 
which assigns it a dale prior to the year 1305, namely, the 
mention of John of Montferrat (who died in January, 1305) 
as a living man. And so the words in the " Convivio " prob- 
ably mean that the book, as such, did not exist, that is to 
say, it was not yet completed and pubhshed, which does not 
exclude the possibility of its having being partially finished. 
That is the explanation of D'Ovidio and Fraticelll 

But this work of Dante's also remained unfinished, the 
reason being unknown. It was intended to comprise at least 
four books, as the fourth is several times referred to in 
advance (ii. 4, 8), but it breaks off in the middle of the 
fourteenth chapter of the second book. The original title is 
" De Eloquentia Vulgari," this being Dante's own designa- 
tion in the text of the treatise itself (at the beginning and 
end of i. i) and in the "Convivio." Later it was called 
" De Vulgari Eloquio," by Giovanni Villani, for example. 
But this did not show any misunderstanding of the author's 
plan ; for Dante really intended to treat of the vulgar tongue, 
and not merely of the poetic style, as has often been assumed. 
Only the fact of the non-completion of the work might pro- 
duce the impression that it was meant to be nothing more 
than a Pottica ; but the author says expressly at the begin- 
ning that the eloguentia vulgaris was necessary for all, and that 
not only men, but women and children also strove to attain 
it, and at the end of the first book he says that he proposes 
treating the other vuigaria after the vulgare illustre, descend- 
ing down to the speech that is proper to one family only. 
Accordingly, the precepts concerning poetic style and form 
constituted only a subdivision of the entire work, and Dante's 
eloquentia stands for language, or at the outside for eloquence 
in general.* 

Following the custom of his time^ Dante begins with the 
origin of language itself, and answers the questions why it was 
given to man and to man alone, and not to the angels and 
animals ; he also discusses which was the language of Adam, 
and decides in favour of Hebrew, Then he comes to speak 

' In the same way Pielro Allighieri, in the " Commentarium," edited 
W NaDnocci, p. 84, employs tlequcHlia ia the sense of "speech": 
' Rhadamanthus veio iudicat de doquatlia, utnim at veca, ficCa vet 
otioM.} node 'Rbadamantbus,'idest 'indicant verba.'" 
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of the confusion of Babel and of the origm of the various 
languages and families of languages, of which he distinguishes 
three in Europe. One of them is that of the Romance 
idioms, the common basis and original unity of which he 
therefore recognises, though he does not explain it correctly. 
According to Dante there are three Romance languages, too^ 
which he distinguishes in the maimer that has become so 
usual, according to their affirmative particle, into the lan- 
guages of oc, oil, and si. Are we to assume that Spanish 
and Portuguese were really unknown to him, or was it again 
his predilection for the symbolical number three asserting 
itself ? He puts the Hispani down as representatives of the 
lingua iToc, whereas, of course, only their two north-eastem 
provinces belong to this domaiiL The separate languages 
are again subdivided ; people speak differently in the various 
districts, in the various towns, at times even in the various 
quarters of the same town. The cause of this is, as Dante 
tiiought, the change to which all human things are subjected, ' 
and which is, in the case of language, effected variously in 
the various localides. And so men no longer understand 
one another, and no longer understand what their ancestors 
spoke, and the need arises for a. universal language, un- 
influenced by remoteness of time or place. As such a 
language the Grammatica, that is, L^tin, was invented, 
which is unchangeable because it "was regulated by the 
agreement of many nations " (i. 9). And so, according to 
Dante's opinion, the Romance languages do not derive from 
the Latin ; on the contrary, the Latin is a later invention, 
an artificial product, as opposed to those products of nature. 
The vulgar tongue is very old ; it is the natural speech of 
man, which he learns without rules from those around 
him, when he first begins to form words; grammar, the 
Latin language, is acquired by dint of study, and only by a few. 
Further on, Dante asks himself which of the three Ro- 
mance languages should be awarded the precedence. He 
does not come to a decision, as each of them can boast of its 
special literary productions ; two points, however, appear to 
decide him in favour of the Italian, namely, its closer re- 
semblance to the language of grammar (Latin) common to 
them all, and its employment as the oi^an of the most 
perfect lyrical poetry, that of the dolce sHt ttuavo. But Italy 
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po^esses several different vulgarta, many dialects, of which 
the author distinguishes fourteen principal ones, divided into 
two great classes, east and west of the chain of the Apennines. 
Now, which of these is the noble Italian vulgare, which he 
compared with the other Romance languages, to which he 
even awarded a certain precedence ? Dante goes through 
the dialects one by one, quotes from each some words by 
way of specimen, and comparing them with the literary tjipe 
that he has in mind, he rejects them all, with his im- 
patient and passionate temperament, and inveighs against 
nearly all of them with bitter words, even against £e Tuscan ; 
the Tuscans, indeed, come in for special abuse, since they 
maiTTtai" that they possess the noble language, whereas they 
write and speak more faultily than the rest But, neverthe- 
less, in the course of his researches, he found traces of that 
higher wlgare m the most various districts, in Sicily, Apulia, 
Tuscany, Bologna, in isolated instances fjso in Romagna, 
Lombardy, and Venetia, namely, in the court poets who 
rejected the particular idiom of their province, and every- -,, 
where employed the same expressions. This is Dante's .' 
famous doctrine of B national language, that was to be 
common to every district of the country, not identical with 
any one of the dialects, and superior to them all. Nowadays' 
we also say that no dialects correspond exactly to the literary 
langu;^ ; but, at the same time, we rect^nise that the rela- 
tion in which the latter stands to the single dialects is very 
various, that this literary language is based on one of 
these dialects, from which it arose by merely eliminating 
certain elements, whereas it is distinguished from the others 
by its phonetics and forms. As D'Ovidio noted, Dante was 
not yet able to draw this distinction, the distinction between 
language and st^le ; he denominated both of them as iingua, 
and did not recc^ise that the literary language he employed 
was derived from the Tuscan, in spite of the divei^encies 
detected by him. Nor could he realise this fact, seeing that, 
according to his convictions, the literary language, as the 
higher and the more excellent, must also be the earliest in 
point of time, and the dialects a corruption of this pare type, 
whose existence he demonstrates ^ priori by means of a 
scholastic deduction. In all classes of things, he says, there 
is a simple fundamental standard by which they are measured, 
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as, fOT numbers— one, for colours — white, for human actions 
■ — virtue, and so on. In the same vray, the fundamental 
standard for the vulgaria is this language common to all ctf 
them. Just as there is a vulgare of Cremona, so there is one 
of the whole of Lombaidy, further, one of the entire left 
portion of Italy, and, finally, one of the whole of Italy ; and, 
just as the first is the Cremonese, the second the Lombard, 
and the third a SemHatium (1. Semi/afinum?), so we call the 
fourth the La/tHum vulgare, the Italian. For us this uni- 
versal fundamental type is merely an abstraction, which has 
no existence save in the particular case. But for Dante the 
universals possess reality, and accordingly there is no need 
for him to ask how this type is obtained, and whence the 
universal language derives, in which the best poets of eveiy 
province wrote. 

After obtaining his universal language in this manner, 
Dante extols it with enthusiastic epithets. It is the vulgare 
illusfre, cardinale, auhcum, curiale, that is to say, the noUe 
and perfect language of poetry, the source of famie and 
honour, and the court language, that of cultured society. It 
is true that there is no court in Italy at which it is employed, 
but there are the members of an ideal court, that is to say, 
the most distinguished men of the nation, and especially the 
leading poets, who thus feel themselves united by the bond 
of an intellectual companionship in the same way as else- 
where courts are bound together through the efforts of the 
prince. But this vulgare illusfre must not be employed in- 
discriminately for every kind of hterary production. Dante 
distinguishes three species of style — the tragic, comic, and 
elegiac — which terms must betaken not in the classical, but 
in the widely different medieval sense, as a distinction based 
on the greater or lesser degree of sublimity and soleianity 
contained in the poem. The vulgare illusfre is adapted only 
to tragic subjects and to the highest styles, to which belongs 
the canzone, that loftiest and moat solemn form of poetry, 
while the ballad and sonnet stand lower and adopt the 
vulgare mediocre. And so Dante's vulgare illusfre, from % 
literary point of view, consists of nothing but the canzone, 
and we can understand how it is that, in certain sonnets of 
the correspondence type, and especially in the " Commedia," 
he could be more free in the use of idiomatic forms, nay. 
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even employ words which he had specially blamed in the 
treatise, but only with reference to the noblest type of the 
vulgare iilustre. 

In the remtdning chapters of the second book (ii. 5, sgq.), 
the author deals with the stylistic and metrical peculiarities 
of the canzone. The severe and, in reality, somewhat ex- 
clusive nature of his selection, in the matter of word con- 
struction, reveals to us the inflexible taste of an aristocratic 
form of art. But the instructions are here inadequate, and 
those who had not mastered the subject before, could have 
learnt but httle from them. More interesting, and very im- 
portant for our knowledge of the old metrical laws, are the 
data concerning the structure of the poem, the verse, the 
stanza and its divisions, and the terminology of the time. 
The unwritten portion of the book was to treat the sonnet 
and the ballad. 

Dante's work contains a number of errors. Although his 
fundamental idea rises above the general prejudice, yet he 
cannot free himself from it in all its details, and although he 
sets himself the solution of an important problem, yet he 
does not really succeed in solving it ; for his method could 
cot fail to be shackled by the errors that belonged to the 
teaching of his time. But it is just this fundamental idea 
that reveals to us the boldness of his mind. He was the 
first among his countrymen to put a conscious theory in the 
place of the irr^ular use of the volgare; his little book con- 
tains the first scientific treatment of the Italian language, 
and it is at the same time the first example of a regular Ars 
poitica for any vulgar tongue, after the manner of diose that 
had previously been compiled for Latin only. And thus, 
owing to Dante's original intellect, Italian poetry, that began 
latest among the Romance languages, first and almost at Its 
commencement came to be combined with reflection and 
with the theory of art. 

For some time after Beatrice's death the restless zeal 
for learning and research obscured in Dante's mind that 
which had hitherto been his only ideal, the dominating 
thought of his soul. And there were other influences that 
helped to deaden the memory of his departed mistress. 
Towards the end of the " Vita Nuova," Dante narrates how 
once, when deeply immersed in mournful thoughts, be 
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noticed a beautiful ladjr at a window, who legaided him witli 
looks full of compassion, and how, seeing her agun and 
again, he gradually took such pleasure in the sight of her, that 
he was in dai^;er of foi^etting his pain at the loss of his loved 
one, and how this brought about a violent stru^le in his 
soul, which, however, after a vision, ended with the victory 
of Beatrice. Dante himself subsequently identified this con- 
soling lady, this donna pktosa, or Smna gentile, as he usually 
calls her, with Madonna la Filosofia, the mistress of the 
allegorical canzoni and of the " Convivio." There can be 
no doubt as to her having originally existed in the flesh. 
But we must not blame the poet for this little deception he 
permitted himself; seeing that his feelings for thie donna 
jrm/r%, which, in his exalted mood, appeared to him at first so 
culpable, were in reahty very innocent and transitory, and 
that he could not fail to recognise them as such later on. 

Essentially different is another love of Dante's, which has 
found expression in several of his poems. These are four 
canzoni, the connection between which has been reccf;nised 
from the fact that they all play with the word PUtra, or at 
any rate allude to it in a significant manner. The character 
the four poems have in common, and which distinguishes 
them from the all^orical pieces and those on the death of 
Beatrice, is their rough and realistic tone. The canzon^ 
"Cosl nel mio parlar voglio esser aspro," is full of glowing 
sensuality, while the language is rough, unconventional, and 
energetic, and therefore imbued with original strength and 
poetry. Rejected by the woman he loves, the poet feigns 
the possibihty of her being, at some future time, filled with 
the same ai^uish as himself, and he revels in this thought, 
imagining how he would then seize her fair tresses, that are 
now his scourge, and look straight into her eyes, and take 
revenge, slaking his amorous thirst The description of his 
agony, the image of the terrible Amore, who has thrown him 
to the ground and lets his blows rain on him, are moving in 
their passionate strength. One of the most beautiful pro- 
ducdons of Dante's entire muse is the canzone, " lo son 
renuto al punto della rota." In powerful, plastic images and 
expressions is depicted winter-time, its numbing and de^ 
structive influence on the outer world, and then, by way of - 
cpntrast, the poefs soul all aflame with love. The theme 
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was a fovourite one with the troubadours, but never had this 
contrast between nature and inner feeling been developed 
with such consummate art Each stanza opens with a 
description of the landscape, and closes with the melancholy 
thoughts of the poet's unhappy passion. SpeciaU; effective 
b the fifth stanza : 

Veisan le tcdc le fiimifere aque 

Pel li vapor, ch« la. tern, lia nel vcDtie, 

Che d' suxio ^li tin euso in alio ; 

Onde 1' cammmo al bel giomo mi piacqne, 

Che ora i fatto livo, e saii, mentre 

Che durcrii del venio il giandc assalto. 

La terra Sa. un suo! che par di imalto, 

E I'acqua moiU ai convcite in vetro 

Per la treddoTB, che di fiiai la lem. 

Ed io della mia guetra 

Non son perf> tomato dd passo arretro, 

Ni vo' tonuu- ; chi se 1 martito i dolce, 

La moTte de' passare ogni allro dolce.* 

The poem, " Al pooo giorno ed al gran cerchio d'ombra," 
is closely connected with the preceding one, the thoughts of 
which it recapitulates in the first stanza. Towards the close 
the poet expresses the wish, that has been so often mis- 
understood by the commentators, to meet his beloved in a 
solitary place, on a meadow clad with verdure, surrounded 
by b^h hills, and she herself as full of love as ever a woman 
was ; but before that takes place, the rivers will rise to the 
top of the hills. This poem is a sesfina, that is to say, it is 
written in the artificial form invented by Arnaut Daniel, 
which was rarely imitated in Proven9al, and first introduced 
into Italian poetry by Dante. It was not a fortunate acqui- 
sition, as was proved more fully still by subsequent efforts. 
The return of the six identical closing words tluoughout six 
stanzas and a refrain of three verses, and each time in a 

'' The veins potir forth unokjr waters, by reason of Che vapours that 
the earth has in its belly, that draws them forth from the depth of the 
abyss ; there where the way pleased me, in the lovely daylight, that 
has now become a river, and will be one as long as the violent assault 
of wioter shall last. The groand forms a soil that appear! to be of 
stone, and the dead water turns to glass, through the cold that locks it 
in from without. And I from my war have not turned one step back- 
wards, and do not wish to turn ; for if the torture is sweet, deaui most 
I niipass all other si 
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diflisrent order which was strictly prescribed (changing in 
pairs, from veise 6 to i, 5 to 3, 4 to 3 : 

Labcdef. \\.faehdc. XW. c f d a b e, eXc.) 

hampers the train of thought in an unendurable fashion, 
without supplying the ear with an adequate recompense. 
And it is strange to remark how Dante assigns a more pro- 
minent part to artificiality of form and to playing with words 
just in the cases where his poetry is realistic in character. 
In the canzone " lo son venuto," we find this only in a small 
degree, nor does it produce an unpleasant effect in this 
poem; the repetition of the rhyme-word in the two final 
verses of each stanza (rt'ma equivocd) makes us feel as it were 
the repeated pulsation of the same thought that torments 
the poet However, in the canzone, " Amor tu vedi che 
quests donna," the subject-matter is entirely lost in the 
ardficiality of the form. What Dante invented here was 
something entirely new, as he himself proudly points out in 
the refrain, and the allusion to this discovery in the " De 
Vulg, £1.," ii. r3, where he calls it novunt aliqitod atque in- 
tenlatum artis, shows how highly he valued it Here the 
same final words are not merely repeated in the body of the 
stanza (the usual rime eguivoche), but they return in each 
stanza in such a way that the last final word of the one 
stanza occupies in the following stanza the position of the 
first, and each of the others the position of that word which 
followed it in the first stanza : 

I. abaacaaddace. 
II. eaeebteccedd. 
III. deddaddbbdcc. 
And so on for five stanzas, so that finally b stands at the 
beginning and a at the end, followed by a refrain : a e ddcb. 
This is called a double sestina, though not quite correctly, if 
only for the reason that there are no more than five closing 
words, and that the order observed is quite difierent to that 
of the sestina; however, this complicated arrangement is 
probably a development of the latter form. We may con- 
demn this trifling in itself, but cannot but admire Dante's 
consummate mastery of expression, which enables him to 
overcome these difiSculdes, and to express his thoughts with 
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sufficient cleamess, whereas the far simpler rime eqvivoche of 
his predecessors were for the most part quite unintelligible. 

Who was this Fietm, whose leal or imaginaiy name is 
juggled with in these four poems? An assertion made in the 
sixteenth century by Anton Maria Amadi to the effect that 
she was identical with one Pietra d^li Scrovegni of Fadua, 
has been rejected by Carducci and proved by VitL Imbriani 
to be a frivolous invention. The more modem theories con- 
cerning this personality are no more convincing, and we must 
make up our minds to say of this, as of so many other in- 
cidents in Dante's life, that we know nothing about it. 
Carducci and Imbriani are undoubtedly correct in placing 
the poems before the period of exile, that is to say, in the 
ninetiei ; such passionate words can come only from a young 
man. Equally certain is it that this was a sensual love : if 
we read the canzone, " Cos! nel mio parlar," especially, it is 
impossible to think of philosophy, still less of Beatrice or of 
some other spiritual passion. 

Sensuahty asserted itself against the mystic exaltation and 
the religious cult of the feminine ideal. Just in the poet, 
with the warmth of his imagination and temperament, the 
earthly qualities, too, are wont to ptay an important part. 
And this is a general trait with the poets of the doke stil 
nuovo. They had spiritualised their feelings, and connected 
them with all that is highest ; but this pure worship of 
woman could not fail to be accompanied by grosser passions. 
Guido Guinicelli, the originator of this love cult, is met by 
Dante in the seventh circle of Purgatory, where atonement is 
made for the lust of the flesh {/uxuria). Dante himself 
participates in the penitential torments of the souls in this 
circle alone, among all those of the mountain ; before he can 
attain to the Eardily Paradise, he must pass through the 
purifying fire, and feels its heat sq keenly, that he h^ fsun 
thrown himself into molten glass, in order to cool himsel£ 
In the " Inferno," he feels, as has been noted, the deepest 
compassion for those who have been condemned owing to 
sins of love, such as Francesca and Paolo. That Guido 
Cavalcanti was not free from earthly passions is proved by 
several of his songs. This was the /o/^ amore, which was 
set against virtuous love already by the Provencal and Old 
French poets. It might temporarily disturb the pur^S[uritual 
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feeling, but could not destroy it This was a. religion. Man 
could not cease to be man ; be sinned and then letumed, 
full o( penance, to the worship of his ideal. Such a period 
of transgression occurred also in Dante's life. It was the 
time, at which Guido Cavalcanti addressed to bim the 
sonnet ; 



Guido complains that he can no longer visit him and pniise 
his poems as he used to do, without fearing for his own 
Teputadon, on account of the low mode of life in which be 
was degrading his noble mind, and of his intercourse with 
low people (^nte noiosa), whom he had formerly avoided. 

This intercourse, considered unworthy by Guido, is 
alluded to also in a passage of the "Commedia" and in 
some correspondence of Dante's in the form of sonnets, 
which, at the same time, serve to fix more closely the date 
of these youthiul acts of wantonness. When Dante, in the 
sixth circle of Purgatory, meets the soul of his friend, Forese 
Donati, who is doing penance for the sin of gluttony, he 
reminds him of their former intercourse with the words 
{"Purg.,"xxiii. rrs): 

If thou bring back to mind 
Whftl ihou with me hast been and I with thee. 
The present memoiy will be grievous still. 
Ont of that life he turned me back who goes 
Id front of me {i.e. Virgil) . . . 

Forese was the brother of the Corso Donati, who subse- 
quently became the fiercest enemy of Dante and of his 
party; he died July 38th, 1396. The words of Dante have 
always been regarded as a reminder of trangressions com- 
mitted together, of a profi^te life, and this is undoubtedly 
the correct interpretation. However, we must not be led 
astray by the context of the pass^e, and accuse Dante (^ 
having shared Forese's propensity towards the pleasures of 
the table, as was done, among others, by Witte. Surely we 
cannot know whether the words refer directly to the crime 
punbhed in the circle in which the speaker happens to be at 
the time ; the seventh circle, that of luxuria, is higher than 
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Forese, and he may still have had to do long penance there, 
too, and this may have been the crime that he had com- 
mitted in common with his friend. Besides, the second 
piece of evidence we possess of the relations between Dante 
and Forese is diametrically opposed to Witte's theory. 

This is a collection of correspondence in the fonn of five 
sonnets, two from Forese to Dante, and three from Dante 
to him. Four of these have been known for a long time, 
but they were not considered genuine because they differ in 
character from Dante's other poems. Now their genuine* 
ness has been proved, partly because they are mentioned in 
the Dante commentary of the so-called " Anonimo Fioren- 
tino," partly because ihar subject-matter fits in with authen- 
ticated facts. If their tone does differ so completely from 
that to which we are accustomed in Dante's other lyrical 
pieces, we need not be surprised. With other poets of the 
elevated style, we also found such isolated efforts in the 
tough and realistic manner, which was, at that time, repre- 
sented chiefly by Rusticco di Filippo and Cecco Angiolieri, 
and which dealt in a. jocose and scoflSng spirit with the 
affairs of everyday life. Guido Guinicelli wrote the sonnet 
on Lucia with the many-coloured cape and the one gainst 
a malicious old witch, and Guido Cavalcanti, that on the 
over-dressed hump-backed woman. In the same way Dant^ 
after composing the poems on Beatrice, and perhaps also 
j the first philosophical canzone, did not disdain, in the 
sonnets, ' Chi udisse tossir la mal fatata," " Ben ti faranno 
I il nodo Salamone," and " Bicci Novel, figliuol di non son 
cni," to reproach Forese Donati, who is here called by a 
1 nickname Bicci, with neglecting his wife, with squandering 
j his money on dainty m^ds, and almost with thieving — all 
I this in words taken from everyday life, in return for which 
he had to endure Forese's taunts at the patience with which 
1 he bore the insults heaped on his family. Dante and Forese 
were intimate friends, as the passage in the " Furgatorio " 
shows, and we must, therefore, not take these reproaches 
too literally; they are, as was also held by Del Lungo, 
j nothing but railing jests, jokes of a somewhat coarse kind, 
I such as were usual in those days, and interesting chiefly 
i &om the fact that they reveal the great man for once without 
I his halo, in his purely human aspect and in the intercourse of 
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the ordinary life of his town. This also accounts for the 
&ct that these verses are often very obscure through pn>> 
verbial phrases, and allusions to customs and events that 
are unknown to us; no one has as yet succeeded in de- 
ciphering all the difficulties. 

Dante reproaches his friend with gluttony. He could not 
do that, even in jest, if he had not been superior to him in 
this respect, for Forese would have accused him in his turn. 
Dante was, therefore, Forese's companion, not in this, but 
in some other aspect of riotous living. Now, Dante accuses 
him also of neglecting his wife, and riotous living always 
keeps a man away horn home ; as Forese did not retaliate 
wi^ a similar accusation, we must conclude that Dante was 
not married at the time. 

Dante's wife was Gemma di Man^o Donati, of anotha 
branch of the same family to which Forese and Corso be- 
longed. It is not certain when the marriage with her took 
place, but, in view of the observations we have just made, 
we cannot assign it an earlier date than the middle of the 
nineties; for die period of the sonnets to Forese cannot 
have been immediately subsequent to the death of fieatiice; 
It is true that this was scarcely reconcilable with the 
numerous progeny that used to be attributed to Dante ; 
according to the early biographers he is supposed to have 
had seven children. But Todeschini and Passerini found 
that some of these were merely invented, and, after striking 
these off the list, none remain but the two sons, Pietro 
and Jacopo, and one daughter, Antonia; Imbriani brought 
forward a number of good reasons disproving the existence of 
a second daughter, Beatrice. Concerning Gemma Donati we 
have very little information. She survived Dante, appearing 
in a document as late as the year 1333 ; and yet Dante, ac- 
cording to Boccaccio's statement, is said not to have seen her 
agun after his exile. It is true that she could n^er have 
left Florence for long, seeing that after her husband's de- 
parture, as we learn from the same Boccaccio, she lived 
penuriously with her children, and, however fond the impe- 
cunious father may have been of them, he could not dream 
of taking them with him on his wanderings far and wide. 
Dante never alluded to Gemma in his works, but that is ea^y 
conceivable : for the subjects he treated did not give him the 
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oi^rtunity. The love he celebrated was a very different 
thing from the love that his wife could offer him. Love, as 
it appears with Dante and his contemporaries, really ex- 
cludes marriage ; all these poets maintain an absolute silence 
on the subject of their family affairs. The wife plays a pro- 
saic part : she sbmds entirely beyond the literary horizon, 
and, by the side of the sentiments inspired by her, it was 
quite possible for another emotional life to exist, which was 
regarded as the higher of the two. This, too, excludes the 
possibility of recognising in Gemma Donati the Donna con- 
solatrice of the " Vita Nuova," a theory which is always being 
advanced : for, in addition to the fact that the circumstances 
do not tally, marri^e could not, in any case, have appeared 
to Dante as a contrast to his love, as an act of infidelity to- 
wards Beatrice. In spite of all this, attempts have been made 
to find in the "Commedta" hidden and indirect allusions, 
which were supposed to demonstrate the discord between 
husband and wiife and Gemma's bad character ; there have 
been interminable disputes on this subject, but without any 
definite result. In any case, we should guard against making 
absolute deductions from Dante's moral invectives. Moralisa- 
tion and satire easily exaggerate, and easily make the author 
say more, on the spur of the moment, than he would do if 
be had first calmly considered all the points ; and this applies 
with special force to a man of Dante's passionate tempera- 
ment. When, for example, we read at the end of the can- 
zone, " Poscia ch' Amor," that all living people act contrarily 
to the rules of Leggiadria, are we to assume that the poet 
really thought that no man existed in the world possessing 
courteous manners ? That would not be in accordance with 
what he himself says in other places. From all the laborious 
researches of which poor Gemma Donati has been the ob- 
ject, we can deduce nothing beyond what we might have 
guessed all along, namely, that Dante's marriage was a pro- 
saic affair, concluded like any other business matter, in order 
to fulfil the duties of social position, and devoid of all 
romance — in other words, it was a marriage after the manner 
of all marriages, probably, in those times, and of so many 
in our own day. 

The old communes of the thirteenth century did not allow 
thear cidzens a calm existence of contemplation, nor was 
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Dante's nature made for such a life. In his yom^er days 
he had borne anns for his native city, and now he fulfiEed 
his duties towards it by personally participating in its public 
a&irs. This political activity was the cause of his sorrowful 
fate. But his poetry was the gcuner by this hard schooling 
of experience and suffering ; it was touched by the breath of 
his stormy life, and became the expression of the powerful 
forces by which that age and that society were moved. To- 
day, when we regard matters from a distance, it is easily 
conceivable tiiat Dante must necessarily have played an im- 
portant political part; but such a circumstance was almost 
an impossibihty in the Florence of that time, even for a man 
of genius. The constitution was essentially democratic ; the 
sigttoria of the priors changed every two months, and each 
decree had to pass a number of councils, consisting of many 
members, before it could be executed. The individual 
scarcely counted, and neither talent nor skill could achieve 
for a statesman a position of lasting precedence. And so 
we may now take a keen interest in Dante's public actions, 
but they were of no particular importance in themselves, and 
no one at the time thought of attributing any such importance 
to them. Through the victory of the Guelphs over the 
Ghibellines in 1267, and through the constitutional reform 
of 1382, the government had, more and more, passed over 
into the hands of the people, and the famous Orditiamenti 
dellagiustixiaoltht year 1393 excluded the nobles altogether 
from offices of state. It is true that subsequendy, in 1 295, 
a concession was made to them. Just as, in the Roman 
Republic, the patricians could attain to the office of a tribune 
by letting themselves, pro forma, be adopted by a plebeian, 
so, too, in Florence, the members of the aristocracy again 
acquired the right of taking part in the government by in- 
scribing themselves in one of the guilds, frequently, of course, 
without actually following the handiwork or trade. It is 
disputed whether Dante was in this position. Formerly it 
was held to be an undoubted fact that his family belonged 
to the nobility. But Todeschini raised a numt>er of doubts 
as to the correctness of this very old view ; and although 
Fenaroti dissipated a number of these, yet there are stjll 
some unclear points which are open to doubt According 
to an old register, Dante was admitted to the guild of phy- 
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siciaDS and apothecaries, which approached most closely to 
his own scienti£c pursuits ; however, this is no proof of his 
nobility, since he would have bad to enter a guild also as 
popolano. On June 5th, 1296, he was a member of the 
council of the hundred, and addressed the assembly. On 
May 5th, 1399, he was in the commune of S. Geinignano, 
as the ambassador of Florence in matters pertaining to the 
Tuscan Guelph league. In the year 1300, from June 15th 
to August 15th, he was one of the college of the six priors. 
The Guelph party in Florence had for some time been 
divided. At the beginning it was a question of discord be- 
tween two great fomilies, the Cerchi and Donati, in the same 
way as the Guelph and the Ghibelhne parties had arisen ; 
and, as in this case, this struggle went on assuming wider 
dimensions, other &milies taking part in it Dante's very 
election appears to have been a stormy one, and to have 
been opposed by his enemies ; this may be inferred from the 
subsequent words of the poet in a letter quoted by Leonardo 
Aretino, to the effect that all his troubles were begun and 
caused in the assembly that elected him prior. When the 
attitude of the two hostile parties became more threatening, 
the ngnoria determined, in order to secure peace, to remove 
the most important adherents of each from Florence (June 
34th, 1300). The Donateschi were sent to Castel della 
Pieve; the Cercheschi, and among them Guido Cavalcanti, 
to Sarzana. The latter were soon permitted to return, owing 
to the unhealthiness of the air in their place of exile, where 
Guido had been taken ill ; but when this took place Dante 
was no longer in office. Then the Donateschi returned 
home; only Corso Donati remained in Rome, and tried 
to win over the Pope to his party, which pretended 
to be the only true Guelph party, and endeavoured to 
denoimce its more moderate opponents as Ghibellines. 
Upon the discovery of a conspiracy, the heads ■ of the 
Donateschi were again banished (June, 1301), and the 
Cerchi obtained the supremacy in Florence. After they had, 
at Fistoja, decided the struggle between the two branches 
of the Cancellieri family, called Bianchi and Keri, in favour 
of the Bianchi, to whom they were related, and driven out 
the Neri (towards the end of May, 1301), they and their 
party assumed the name of Bianctd, while the Donateschi 
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called themselves Neri. During these troublous times, in 
which a heavy disaster was preparing for the city and for 
DantCi the latter appears several times in his public capacity. 
On April 13th and 14th, 1301, he voted in the council of j 
the Capitudini (that is, the heads of guilds) and other Sapi- 
entes, on the manner of electing the sigtioria. On April 28tfa, 
1301, he was commissioned by a. decree of the six offidals 
of the Florentine roads and ways, together with a notary, 
Ser Guglielmo della Piagentina, to see to the widening and 
repair of the street of S. Procolo, from the Borgo della 
Piagentina to the little river AfTrico. On June 19th, r3oi, 
he voted, in two meetings of the council of the hundred, to 
the effect that the commune should not grant to the Pope 
the auxiliary force of a hundred troops demanded by him 
{ptod de servitig fadeado domino Papte nihil fiat), a vote 
which was in the minority, and which served later as one of 
the charges levied against Dante. Once again, he voted, on 
September 13th, 1301 (the nature of the vote being unknown 
to us), in an assembly of all the councils, on the measures for 
the preservation of the ordtnamenti BJid statutes of the people. 
Pope Boniface VIII,, being pressed by the Neri, and lum- 
self fully disposed to make use of the opportunity for in- 
creasing his power in Florence, determined to send into the 
city a so-called pacificator, in the person of Charles of Valois, 
the brother of Philip the Fair of France. For while the 
imperial throne was vacant, the Pope claimed the imperial 
sovereign rights, including the authority to appoint a vicar 
for the provinceof Tuscany, which was under the sway of the 
Empire. Charles of Valois came to Florence on November 
ist Before entering the city, he had sworn to respect its 
laws; however, he did not keep his word, soon openly 
favoured the Neri, and utilised his stay mainly for the pur- 
pose of extorting enormous sums of money. Corso Donati 
broke into the town, and for several days the Neri went on 
ruthlessly pillaging and burning the houses, there being also 
a sacrifice of human life. The last signoria of the Bianchi 
was forced to resign before its time ; one composed of the 
Neri was set up instead, and the power thus acquired was, 
as was usual in these struggles of the Italian communes, 
utilised by the victorious party in order to suppress their 
opponents in cruel fashion. In the course of the year 130a 
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more than six hundred of these were condemned, some to 
death and others to banishment The crimes with which 
they were charged were fraud or offences against the au- 
thorities, these being, of course, in nearly every case, nothing 
but pretexts for the purpose of getting rid of opponents, 
and consequently the accusation was frequently based en- 
tirely OQ public rumour. Dante shared the fate of so many 
others ; against him, among the first, was directed a decree 
of the Podesti Cante de" Gabrielli of Gubbio, dated January 
37th, which accuses him, " super eo et ex eo quod ad aures 
nostras et curie nostre notitiam, fama publica referente, per- 
venit," of embezzlement, extortion, corruption, and of agita- 
tion against the Pope, Charles of Valois and the peaceful 
condition of the city and of the Guelph party, and which 
condemns him in eoniumadam to the payment of a very con- 
siderable sum of money {^,000 fiorini piccioli), or, in default 
of payment within three days, to the confiscation of all his 
belongings, and, in any case, to banishment from Tuscany 
for two years and to exclusion from all olCces and dignities. 
Another decree, dated March loth, determines that, as he 
had not paid the money, or appeared in answer to the sum- 
mons, thus tacitly admitting tus guilt, he was to be burnt 
alive, if he ever fell into the power of the commune. 

Thus the party strife, that was unceasingly convulsing the 
Italian republics, cast the greatest poet of It^y, together with 
many other good citizens, from his native city. At a time 
when men were so much more closely attached to the soil 
and circumstances of their birth, banishment meant some- 
thing far deeper than it does to-day, and the separation 
from all that a man most cherished was a catastrophe decisive 
for his whole future. The exiled Florentine Guelphs joined 
the Qiibellines who had long been banished, and with whom 
they had always been more friendly than with the Neri, and 
made several armed attempts against the town. On June 8th, 
1303, the Cerchi, Ubertt Ubertini, Guidalotti, Pazzi, and 
Kicasoli came together in the choir of the church of S. Go- 
denzo in the Mugello, in order to give the Ubaldini assur- 
ance of compensation for their possessions, especially for 
the strong castle of Montaccenico, during the forthcoming 
Struggle ; Dante was also present, his name figuring in the 
document, which is still extant, among Aose who went 
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■ecority for the agreement that was come ta However, in 
this combined party of the Bianchi and Ghibellines, lowly 
passions, such as banishment is wont to foster among the 
conquered, discord, jealousy, and selfishness, soon be^n to 
make themselves felt, and so Dante's lofty mind did not 
long brook this companionship ; the thought of being chained 
to vile and common men by the same destiny was more 
oppressive to him than even his misfortunes. This we learn 
from the famous verses, in which he makes his ancestor, 
Cacciaguida, prophecy his fate to him (" Par." xvii. 6i, sgq.) : 

And th&t nhich most shall weigh apnn thy shoulden 

Will be the bad and foolish company 

With which into this Talley thou shalt M ; 

Yot all ingrate, all mad and impious 

Vnil they become (fainsl thee ; but soon after 

Thnr, and not thou, shall have the forehead scarlet. 

Of Ulelr bestiality their own pioceedings 

Shall furnish proof ; so 'twill be well for thee 

A party to have made tbee by thyself. 

As he sees that he is no longer understood, eith» by the 
Guelphs or by the Ghibellines, he withdraws within himself, 
and forms, as he proudly says, a party for himself. This 
probably took place in 1303, after the army of the exiles 
had suffered defeat at the castle of Pulicdano, in the spring 
of that year. In the same year (1303), or at the b^;inniiig 
<£ the following, he went to Northern Italy, where he found 
his first refuge at the court of Bartolommeo della Scala in 
Verona. On the death of Pope Boniface, his gentle suc- 
cessor, Benedict XI., sent the Cardinal Niccol6 of Prato^ 
Bishop of Ostia, to Florence, at the beginning of March, 
1304, in order to restore peace ; however, his efforts proved 
unavailing. On July 30th the Bianchi, under the leadership 
of Baschiera della Tosa of \a Lastra, made an attack on 
Florence and entered the city, but they lost their advantage 
owing to lack of caution, and were again repulsed. In the 
year r3o6 (April loth) Pistoja fell, which town Totosano 
d^Ii Uberti had bravely defended for almost a year, and 
shortly after Montaccenico fell into the hands of the Flor- 
entines, through treachery on the part of the Ubaldini 
The fresh negotiations of the Papal peace-maker, Cardinal 
Napoleone Orslni, were again unsitccessful, and so the 
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banished party lost all hope in the year 1307. Dante led 
a wandering life, often suffering actual want, and forced to 
avail himself of the aid of strangers for his subsistence, seeing 
that his small possessions in Florence had been confiscated. 
In his letter of condolence, written on the death of Alessandro 
da Romena to his nephews Oberto and Guido {circa 1304), 
he says that poverty had prevented him from attending the 
fimeraL So haughty a temperament must have found it 
specially hard to live on the charity which the princes and 
nobles of those days often doled out to the accompaniment 
of insults : 

Then sbalt luiTe proof how MTOaittli of sail 
The bread of others, and how hard a road 
I The going down and up mother's stairs. 

Such is the prophecy of Cacciaguida in the passage of the 
"Paradiso" already quoted, and touching is the poet's 
lament concerning his exile, at the beginning of the "Con- 
vivio" (i. 3) : "Almost in every part over which this lan- 
guage extends have I been, a wanderer, almost a beggar, 
showing against my will the wound of my destiny. . . . 
Truly I have been a ship without sails and without rudder. 
. . ." ' It is now altogether impossible to specify the various 
localities in which he stayed in turn, and only isolated in- 
cidents of this sorrowful pilgriroage are known to us from 
documents. On August 27th, 1306, he was in Padua, where 
he witnessed the settlement of a notary's deed. On Octo- 
ber 6th of the same year he signed, at Sarzana, in the 
Lmiigiana, as procurator of the Marchese Franceschino 
Malaspina, the treaty of peace between the latter's family 
and the Bishop Antonio of Luni. Accordingly, Dante's 
sojoom at the court of the Maiaspina, to which he grate- 
fully alluded in the eighth canto of the "Piugatorio," 
probably &lls in the same period. Then Dante proceeded 
to the Casenrino ; it has been assumed that he hved with 
Guido Salvatico, of the line of the Counts Guidi of Dova- 
dola, but this theory is not supported by any positive proofl 
From this place he addressed to Moroello Malaspina of 
ViUafiranca, with whom he had stayed last before his de- 
parture, a letter, in which he tells him how, on reaching the 
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sounds of the Amo, he had suddenly Mien deepl)r in love, , 
and how he had accordingly been forced to relinquish his 
intention, to extol vomen in song no longer, and to devote 
himself solely to earnest scientific research ; and he sends 
him a canzone describing his new passion. 

A passion thus overtaking a man who was more than 
forty years of age, and occupied with the loftiest thoughts, 
was manifestly a pure, Platonic love, of the kind that mostly 
inspired the poetry of those days. The style of the letter, 
with its violet images, does not speak against this theory. 
The loved one is an apparition, descending like a flash of 
lightning ; the flame of her beauty has on him the effect of 
a thunder-clap. The canzone, which repeats some of the 
expressions of the letter. Is entirely in die manner of the 
Florentine philosophical school. The soul paints for itself 
the image of Madonna, and contemplates it, whereupon it 
is enraged against itself for having kindled the flame by 
which it is consumed. Life flies, stricken by love, and 
then the soul returns into the heart, and the lover, regarding 
the wound that was destroying him, trembles with fear. 
Besides, if the poem had not been inspired by a spiritual 
passion of this kind, it would not have been deemed of 
suflScient importance to form the subject of a letter to a 
prince. A new love may appear to contradict Dante's 
position and train of thought at the time ; but anyone who, 
on that account, rejects the whole af&ir, declaring the letter 
not to be genuine, and interpreting the canzone allegorically, 
does not know the contradictions of the human heart. A 
passage in the "Purgatorio" paints to another transitory 
passion that falls within the period of exile. It is very 
obscure, and has therefore given rise to a number of con- 
jectures. When Dante approaches the soul of the poet 
Buooagiunta of Lucca, he hears him murmur something, 
and catches the name of Gentucca. Farther on, the soul 
says to him (" Purg." xziv. 43, s^g.) : 

A nuiii U bom, and weais not yet the Tcil {i.t. U not jet married), 

.... who to thee shall pleasant make 

My city, howsoever men may blame it. 

Thou sbalt go on Ihy way with this prevision ; 

If by my rounnuring thou hast been deceived, 

Tme thugs hereafter will declare it to thee. 
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So Dante at one time loved in Lucca a woman named 
Gentucca, who was not married in the year 1300. That is 
all we learn, and every conjecture that has been made con- 
cemii^ the person of Gentucca is entirely devoid of founda- 
tion. The only thing that appears to me certain, is that 
this, too, was a pure and spiritual love ; had it been other- 
wise, Dante would not have immortalised it at this stage of 
his mystic journey. The question is, when did this sojourn 
in Lucca take place ? It is generally assumed that it was 
between the years 1314 and 1316, when Uguccione della 
Faggiuola had taken possession of the town ; for prior to 
this he belonged to the Guelph party, and was in alliance 
with Florence. But Witte rightly considers this a doubtful 
date ; after forming a party for himself, Dante had no reason 
to keep him from staying with Guelphs, and some of his 
most generous patrons were Guelphs, such as the Malaspina, 
and later, Guido da Polenta, at whose court he died. At a 
time, therefore, when the struggles had ceased, that is, be- 
tween the years 1307 and 1310, he could very well pay a 
visit to Lucca. He himself was in a conciliatory mood at 
the time. That may be seen from the " Convivio," which 
contains no violent words against his native town, but in 
which, on the contrary, the wish is expressed that he might 
be allowed, with the consent of the citizens, to rest his weary 
mind there, and to pass there the remainder of his life 
(L 3) ; and, according to Leonardo Aretino, he addressed 
an epistle to the people of Florence, which demonstrated 
his innocence, and began with the words of Micah (vi. 3) : 
" Popule mee, quid feci tibi ? " 

The most interesting details concerning the poet's wander- 
ii^ and frame of mind at this time are contained in the 
letter of Prate Ilario, the authenticity of which is, however, 
exceedingly doubtful. The author, a monk of the Convent 
of Santa Croce del Corvo, in the Lunigiana, is sending to 
Uguccione ddia Fa^uola the first part of the "Commedia," 
and writes to him that the man whose work he is receiving, 
had come to the convent, and, on being asked what he 
wanted, had remained silent and contemplated the building, 
and finally, on being asked again, had rephed, with his eyes 
fixed on it: "Peace." Having become more closely ac- 
quainted with Ilario, he had drawn a little book from his 
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breast and handed it to the monk, and when the latter ex- 
pressed surprised at its being written in Italian, he had said 
that he had first b^un it in Latin, but then chosen the 
other language, as the knowledge of Latin was decreasing 
more and more. Ilario was to provide it with notes and to 
send it to Uguccione ; the other two parts were to be dedi- 
cated to Moroello Malaspina and to Frederick of Sicily. 
According to the monk's statement, Dante, when he came 
to the monastery of Santa Croce del Corvo, was on the way 
ad partes vltramontattas, by which Is undoubtedly meant — 
to France. This epistle contains extremely improbable 
statements. Above all, how are we to believe that Dante 
handed his work to an unknown monk, in order that he 
should transmit it and write a commentary on it, and that 
this monk, who had previously not even known of the exist- 
ence of the book, should have been able to undertake such 
a task after a conversation of some hours with the poet ? 
Accordingly, the letter has for a long time been r^arded as 
apocryphal Scheffer-Boichorst endeavoured to save it; 
but, at the outside, he proved that it is a very old foi^ery 
and that Boccaccio considered it genuine. Scheffer-fioicb- 
orst fixes its date as 1306, Dante having really been in the 
Lun^jiana at that time, and presumably, therefore, on the 
road to Paris. But he forgets that, in 1306 or 1307, Dante 
proceeded firom the Lunigiana to the sources of the Arno, 
which do not, by any means, lie on the road from Sarzana 
to France. Vitlani and Boccaccio, likewise, speak of a 
journey Dante made to Paris. But perhaps the two old 
biographers based this statement concerning a sojourn at 
the most celebrated theological university on some doubtful 
tradition, which may have been due to Dante's theological 
knowledge. An acquaintance with French matters sudi as 
the poet reveals in his works, may have been acquired by 
him without his ever having set eyes on France. 

While Dante was still deceiving himself with the hope of 
returning peacefully to Florence, a new chance suddenly 
presented itself for the fulfilment of his wishes from an un- 
expected quarter, which tallied in every way with his politi- 
cal convictions. The new German Emperor, Henry VII,, 
descended into Italy with an army, in order to enforce the 
r^hts of the Empire that had long beai neglected, and to 
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restore order in the land. In the "Convivio," where he 
teaches philosophical truths, Dante had also made a political 
profession of faith (iv, 4, 5); for philosophy and politics, 
accordii^ to his view, were not separated, and the latter 
formed an int^ral part of ethics. If humanity would attain 
its object on earth, namely, happiness in the exercise of 
■virtue, it has need of peace. Strife, however, continually 
reigns throughout the world, unless there be one ruler, who 
requires nothing for himself, because everything is subjected 
to him, and who accordingly governs justly, and maintains 
harmony among the princes and cities. This universal 
monarchy, the one source of all power on earth, which is 
indispensable for the happiness of mankind, was, according 
to Dante, the Roman Empire, and he shows how the Roman 
people, "the holy people, with whose blood the noble 
Trojan blood was mingled," did not attain to the supreme 
rule of the world by mere force, but were destined to exer- 
cise this sway by the Providence of God. And so the 
Roman Emperor was the legitimate authority, that had to 
step in, in all cases of confusion and injustice. This 
political theory of Dante's, which had been a mere ideal since 
the death of Frederick II., was realised when Henry Vll. 
crossed the Alps in October of the year 1310. And, in- 
deed, he came with the noblest and purest intentions, filled 
with the loftiest ideas concerning his duties as ruler, not as 
the protector of a party, but as a true peacemaker, not as 
an opponent of the Church, but in agreement with it, and in 
order to protect its authority. Dante saw in him the politi- 
cal saviour, sent as it were by God himself, who would heal 
all the wounds of his unhappy country and open the gates 
of his native city to himself, the just and iimocent man who 
had been persecuted. He hastens to contemplate with his 
own eyes the Lord's chosen one, and doubts not of his suc- 
cess; for, in his first joy, he cannot believe that anyone 
could wish to oppose the Divine Providence, that was reveal- 
ing itself so manifestly. And so, in order to serve the sacred 
cause as best he can, he writes a Latin epistle to the princes 
and people of Italy, with the inscription : " All the lungs of 
Italy and the senators of the Eternal City, together and 
singly, as well as the dukes, margraves, counts, and people, 
the humble Italian {humilis Italus), Dante Allaghleri, of 
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Florence, who has been banifihed without any fault of bis 
own, prays for peace." The sun of peace and justice, he 
says, IS appearing. Italy, that is now arousing the pity evea 
of the Saracens, may rejoice; for soon she will be the en- 
vied of the earth, seeing that her spouse is approaching, the 
solace of the world. All should humbly subntit to the 
EmpeiOT, to whom all belongs, who is descending in order 
to let right and, stilt more, gentleness, have their sway. But 
the oppressed may hope and have confidence. And he recalls 
the divine or^in of the Roman Empire and of the imperial 
power, whereof he had treated in the "Convivio." The 
spiritual and secular powers were often represented, since 
the time of Innocent III., and perhaps still earlier, by the 
image of the greater and lesser light, of the sun and the moon, 
which God created at the b^;inning. Dante, too, employed 
the image in this passage. The Pope and the Emperor 
work together ; Pope Qement illuminates the ruler wiUi the 
light of the apostolic blessing, "in order that, when the 
spiritual ray does not suffice, the splendour of the le^^ 
light may spread light." This letter, like Dante's other 
epistles on public affairs, is composed in a solemn style, 
full of Biblical words and with expressions and images that 
are far-fetched in their gravity and sublimity. It is the 
emphatic style that had been brought into vc^e for politi- 
cal writings by Pier della Vigna and his friends, at the court 
of Frederick H. 

But the Emperor's impartial justice and mildness did not 
suit the irreconcilable factions in the Italian towns; they 
continued their old struggles before his eyes. The Guelph 
communes showed themselves hostile, and thus forced lum 
to be cruel and severe. Florence became the centre of the 
Italian opposition to the Emperor, agitating against him in 
the most violent manner, and everywhere creating enemies 
and obstacles to his cause. On seeing this, the poet, dis- 
appointed and embittered, hurls a fresh epistle ^;ainst his 
luuive city: "Dante Allaghieri, Florentine and Kiile with- 
out any ^ult of his own, to the most wicked Florentines 
within {sceleratissimis Morentinis intrinsecis)" in which he 
prophesies to them a terrible punishment for their ob- 
stinacy; it is too late, he says, for repentance, and their 
walls and battlements will not protect them, when the Im- 
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penal eagle shall come down on them, bringing destrnctioa. 
He calls them : " Oh vainest of Tuscans, senseless through 
nature and through vice I " " Oh most wretched descendants 
of the people of Fassulx 1 " he exclaims, " oh new Ptmic 
barbarism I " In his enthusiastic admiration of Imperial 
majesty, he ventures, as Frederick II. did, to compare it 
widi Christ : Henry, in his divine triumph, voluntarily takes 
our sins on himself, so that Isaiah's prophecy applies also to 
him.' Thisletterisd^ed March 31st, 1311, from the source 
of the Amo. It has been assumed that he was staying with 
the Count Guidonovello of Battifolle at Poppi, because three 
letters addressed at that time by the wife of this count to the 
Bmpress Mai^aret, are supposed to have been written by 
Dante in her name ; however, this is doubtful. When 
Dante saw that Henry was losing his time in the North by 
punishing the rebels, he wrote to him on April 18th, again 
from the source of tiie Amo, in the name of the well-inten- 
tioned Tuscans, exhorting him not to waste his time by 
undertaking expeditions against the Ix)mbard cities. For 
that it was useless cutting off the hydra's heads; rather 
should the stubborn ones be attacked immediately in their 
actual centre. " Dost thou, perchance not know," he writes, 
"where the stinking vixen, secure from the hunters, has 
sought her lair? Assuredly, the wicked one drinks not 
from the rapid Po, nor from the Tiber, but her mouth 
fouls the waters of the river Amo, and Florence (dost thou 
not know it 7) is the name of this horrible corruption. That 
is the viper, which turns against the bowels of its mother ; 
that is the scurvy sheep, which contaminates with its infec* 
tion the flock of the Lord ; that is the abandoned Myrrha, 
bumii^ for her father's embraces," Nay, more, he quotes 
fiw the Emperor's benefit the verses of Lucan, in which 
Curio urges Caesar to cross the Rubicon, while the enemy 
are still badly armed — this being the same counsel for which 
he placed Curio in Hell, among the instigators of the civil 
war. At last Henry really came to Central Italy and received 
the Imperial crown at Rome from the hands of Papal legates. 
Then he besieged Florence, which he had put under the baa 
of the Empire, but had to leave the town without accomplish- 
> In the letter to the emperor Diuite applies to him the woidf ; 
"Ecce Agnus Dei, ecce qui tollit peccatt nundL" 
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ing his object He died suddenly on Ai^ust 34th, 1313, at 
Buonconvento, south of Siena, when he was on the point of 
attacking King Robert of Naples. But the Florentines had 
to the meandme replied to the agitations of their exiles by 
issuing the Siforma of Baldo d'Aguglione, a deo'ee of 
the Sgnoria dated September snd, 1311. This freed a 
number of people from the ban on the ground of their being 
good Guelphs ; in the case of more than a thousand, how- 
ever, the old verdict still held good, and among these was 
Dante. 

The part taken by Dante in these political events reveals 
to lis his impetuous nature. His ideas burst out into flame 
and dominate his whole soul. For him there is no wavering 
and no doubt ; he adheres to his political theories with the 
same enthusiasm as to his philosophical and theological 
doctrines. He does not think of personal interests. He is 
firmly convinced that what he desires is really for the good 
of all, the only good, that it is truth and right, and that he 
is fighting for truth and right against tiiose criminals who 
wish to obscure and to overthrow them, against the detest- 
able enemies of God and His chosen one. Small wander, 
therefore, that he desires their destruction, even though Uiey 
be his own fellow-citizens. 

.According to the idea of the Middle Ages, the Roman 
Empire had by rights not ceased to exist It had been 
renewed in the person of Charles the Great, and then trans- 
ferred to the German kings ; and men held that it had always 
remained the same old institution, and that it still signified 
the dominion of the Roman people over the earth. This 
conception was therefore associated with a patriotic feeling; 
Dante, proud of being himself descended from Roman blood, 
recognised in this idea the glorious supremacy of his own 
nation, that had been appointed by God as regent of the 
nations. Rome, Italy, not Germany, was the centre, die 
"garden" of the Empire, as it is called in the "Corn- 
media"; the Emperor himself lost his national character 
after the dignity of the Roman people had been transferred 
to him, or rather, had found its expression in him. But 
this polidcal ideal of Dante belonged to the past; in the 
efibrts of Frederick II., whom he held in high esteem, he 
recognised the last important attempt as its realisation, and 
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in him the last powerful Emperor, and he awaited the 
return of such a one, of a political Messiah. To this 
patriotic illusion he remained true to the end, even after 
the failure of Henry VII.'s expedition to Rome. In his 
Latin work, the "De Monarchia," whidi, as was recently 
[^oved, beloi^ to the last years of his life, he gave another 
exposition of his theories, which developed and supplemented 
what he had said in the " Convivio " and in the letters. 

This work aims at being strictly scientific ; the pohtical 
storms are passed, and the author desires to produce a 
more convincing effect by the objectiveness of his exposi- 
tion. Accordingly, we iind the scholastic method employed 
here more consistently even than in Dante's other writings. 
The beginning is made ai ovo, from principles which are 
not open to any doubt, and the inquiry is made to proceed 
according to a scheme of regular syllogisms, with their pre- 
mises, middle terms and conclusions. But &e precision and 
consistency of the doctrine, the lofty meaning that is ex- 
pressed in it, and the firm conviction that goes through the 
entire exposition, do not fail to arouse our keen interest 
The first book again sets out to prove the necessity of a 
universal monarchy, which alone could give peace to man- 
kind, the condition necessary for the attainment of their 
goal. The monarch dispenses justice in the most perfect 
manner ; for he carmot desire anything for himself, seeing 
that he has everything, and that his executive power is 
unlimited. Under his rule the human race enjoy true 
liberty, their desires being guided by the intellect. But 
the monarch is to be r^E^ed as the supreme head. He 
does not perform every act of government himself, for the 
various nations must be governed differently ; under the 
general ruler are the individual princes, whose power de- 
rives from him. And so Dante, with all his national 
patriotism, with alt his intense love of Italy, and the desire 
to see it in peace and harmony, has in his eye the true 
polldcal unity of his country only in so far as this is im- 
plied by the unity of mankind. The divine selection of 
the Roman people as the representatives of this monarchy 
is then demonstrated, in the second book, from the course 
of history, in which is seen the finger of God, and from 
Christ's words and actions. The third book is the most 
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impoitant, as it treats of the relation between the spiritual 
and seci^r power — a. point that had not as yet been 
touched on by Dante. Here be defends the Ghibettine 
idea that the Empire is independent of the Papacy, starting 
from the memorable formula to which this conception 
had been reduced by the great Ghibellines of the past, 
Frederick II. and Pier della Vigna, in their polemics against 
the Holy See. In this contest it was a favourite plan to 
employ Biblical passages, which were interpreted in a mystic 
spirit, in the place of proofs ; being variously explained they 
were used as weapons by both factions. Frederick II. em- 
ploys the image of the two lights, which God created at the 
Dinning, and which give their light, each in its own 
circuit, without interfering with each other. Dant^ too, 
did not hesitate to adopt this image in his letter to the 
pribces and people of Italy, and in the one to the Florratines, 
at a time when Pope Clement and the Emperor Frederick 
were at peace with each other. But the Papal party deduced 
from it the supremacy of the priesthood, from which the 
secular power is derived, even as the light of the moon from 
the sun. Accordingly, the author of the " Monarchia " will 
not admit that this passage of the Bible may be mysrically 
applied to the Pope and Emperor, and even if this intCT- 
pretation were correct, he holds that it would still not have the 
meaning in question. For the moon derives from the sun light 
and power, not its existence ; in the same way the Papacy il- 
luminates the Empire with the light of grace, so that its action 
may be more virtuous, but does not supply the essential ele- 
ments of its existence. In the same way Dante rejects the 
other arguments of his opponents, that of the two swords, 
that of the donation of Constantine, that of the elevation oC 
Charles the Great by Hadrian, and so on. The Church carmot 
grant a power which it does not possess itself, its dominion 
is not of this world, and its earthly possessions are an abuse, 
in so far as they are not regarded as a mere deposit for 
charitable gifts to the poor. Indeed, the authority of the 
Emperor proceeds direct from God quite as much as that 
of die Pope, and the two institutions, independent of each 
other, are intended to supplement and to support each 
other. Just as man consists of a mortal and of an immortal 
part, so, too, he has a double aim : on the one hand, h^|a- 
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ness on earth, in th6 practice of the moral and intellectual 
virtues, according to the teaching of the philosophers ; on 
the othei, the bliss of the eternal hfe, to which he is guided 
bjr revelation and by the practice of the theolc^cal virtues. 
However man, led astray by desire, would shake off proper 
guidance and err from the right path, in both these di- 
rections, had not Providence given him a double curb in 
the shape of the secular and spiritual power.' The Pope 
guides the human race, according to revelation, to etenial 
salvation. The Emperor guides it according to the doctrines 
of philosophy, to happiness on earth. He brings about 
peace ; he is the representative of God, executing His will, 
and therefore directly appointed by Him. In the same way, 
the Frince-EIectois, who choose him, are nothing but tO(^ 
in God's hand, the heralds of His preconcerted plans. It is 
the same principle, then, which was later, in the year 1338, 
solemnly proclaimed by the assembly of electors at Rense, 
and sanctioned by Charles IV. in the Golden Bull (1356). 
At the same time, the circumstance that the Imperial power 
is derived direcdy from God, does not, according to Dante, 
exclude the fact that the " Roman prince " is, to a certain 
extent, subordinate to the " Roman priest," in the same way 
that temporal happiness is, in a measure, only a step towards 
eternal bhss. Therefore Oesar should show to Peter the 
same reverence that the first-bom son owes his father, so 
tha^ illuminated by the ray of paternal grace, he may shed 
a more perfect light over the terrestrial globe. We see how 
Dante is here of one mind with Peter Damian, and bow, in 
spate of his Ghibellinism, he did not cease to be a devout 
Catholic. And he shows himself as such in all his writings, 
even when, in the " Commedia," he hurls his terrible judg- 
ments against Boniface and Clement, against the Holy See 
and the clergy. He was the most inveterate foe of certain 
Popes, and of the corrupt priesthood, never of the Papacy 
and of the institutions of the Church. But the equal balance 
of the secular and spiritual power, demanded by him, the 
separation of the two swor^ that were to support each 
other in friendly union, for the salvation of humanity 00 
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earth and in eternity, this was then, as in the time of! 
Damian, an unattainahle ideal, that had always occupied 
the thought of men in the Middle Ages, while, in reality, 
each of the two powers, in turn, continually sought to i 
express and to subjugate the other. 

Aftei Baldo d'Agugtione's Riforma of the year 1311, the 
Florentines, having been d^eated by Uguccione della 
Faggiuola at Montecatini (November 6th, 1315), again 
issued a decree against their exiles, which affected not only 
Dante, but also his sons, condemning them to death, and 
permitting anyone to lay hands on their persons or posses- 
uons. When, in the following year. Count Guido of 
Battifolle had become podesth of Florence, a general 
amnesty was declared, coupled, however, with the humiliating 
condition, that those returning home must pay a money 
fine, and be presented to the holy patron of the city in the 
church of S. Giovanni, this being the customary ceremony 
for pardoned criminals. Many were glad to avail themselves 
of ttiis decree ; not so Dante, " This, then," he wrote to a 
friend, who tried to persuade him, " is the glorious manner 
in which Dante AUaghieri is called back to his native town, 
after hanng endured exile for almost three lustres ? Is this 
what his innocence, manifest to everyone, deserved ? This, 
his unceasing labours, devoted to study? Far be from a 
man imbued with philosophy the frivolous baseness of a 
worldly heart, that he should endure to be presented like a 
prisoner, after the manner of men like Ciolo and other 
infamous ones ! Far be it from a man proclaiming justice, 
that, after he has endured insults, he should pay his money 
to those that did him the insults, as to benefactors ! This 
is not the way to return home to one's nadve town, my 
Either ; but if some other way were found by you or by 
Others, that would do no injury to the fame and to the 
honoiur of Dante, I shall not be slow to enter upon it. If 
Florence cannot be reached by any such way, then never 
shall I enter Florence. How, then ? Shall I not see every- 
where the splendour of the sun and of the stars ? Shall I not 
everywhere beneath the sky be able to ponder over the 
sweetest truths, if I do not first deprive myself of glory, nay, 
make myself infamous in the eyes of the people and dty of 
Florence ? Nor will bread fell me." These words reveal to 
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us, in the most vivid manner, the lofty moral consciousness, 
the haughty -soul which, even in the midst of so much sufTei- 
ing, does not sacrifice its greatness, which, rather than 
commit a low action, renounces its dearest hopes. An old 
man before his time through misfortune, weary and longing 
for rest, he, nevertheless sets his dignity above his return, 
so eagerly loi^ed for, to the " sweet nest," and remiuns in 
exile. 

The last years of his life were spent by Dante in Raverma, 
at the court of his noble friend and patron, Guido Novello 
of Polenta, the lord of the town, and the nephew of the 
Francesca da Rimini celebrated in the "Commedia." If 
the poet's letter to Guido, written from Venice, and dated 
March 30th, 1314, is genuine, in which he reports to the 
prince tiie failure of an embassy to the Venetian court, 
Dante repaired to Ravenna soon after the death of 
Henry VII., and this tallies also with Boccaccio's account. 
In any case we must assume that he sojourned in that city 
for a number of years, and that his personal intercourse 
with Can Grande della Scala, the lord of Verona, was 
limited to some short visits. Can Grande was the most 
distinguished of the Ghibelhne princes of Italy, the chief 
hope of the party. Henry VII. had made him imperial 
vicar of Verona, and later, in the year 1318 (December 
i8th), he was, at Soncino, elected captain of the GhibelUne 
league of Lombardy. Dante, too, expected great things of 
him, as is shown by the mysterious, prophetic words of 
Cacciaguida, in the 17th canto of the "Paradiso." He 
dedicated to him the third cantica of the " Commedia," with 
a letter which cannot have been written later than 1318, as 
he does not give Can Grande the title conferred on him at 
Soncino. At that time Dante already knew him personally. 
At the beginning of the year 1310 he was again in Verona. 
On January aotl^ he pubUcly d^ussed there, in the chapel 
of S. Helena, a problem of physics, which had been dis- 
puted previously in Mantua without any definite result, the 
question being, whether water anywhere rose to a greater 
height than the portion of the earth's sur^ce that was not 
covered with water. His ardent longing for truth did not 
leave him any peace till he had come to some definite 
Tesult His answer was negative, and be demonstrated bis 
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theory with the usual scholastic minuteness, finding also the 
leason why a portion of the earth (of the heavy element) 
raises itself above the water, in opposition to the general 
natural law, namely, in the influence of the fixed stais. 
These researches he afterwards set down, to prevent the 
falsification of his results. 

Ravenna, the peaceful town with its magic charm, and with 
its wealth of monuments of the first period of Christian sat, 
is sacred also on account of the memory of Dante, who found 
there his last refuge. His fame began to spread ; already 
people began to regard him with reverence and admiration, 
though but few fully realised his greatness. The gram- 
marian, Giovanni del Virplio, who kept an open school in 
Bologna, addressed to Dante (not earlier than 1318, as is 
prov^ by the historical facts to which he alludes) a Latin 
poem, in which he reproaches him for writing in the despised 
and common vulgar tongue, thus casting pearl before swine, 
and in which he recommends to him important events of 
the day for treatment in Latin versa He would then, he 
says, gladly be his herald, when he should receive the laurel 
wreath. Dante replied in a Latin pastoral poem, which, 
tilled with noble thoughts, and the proud consciousness of 
the great artist, puts down the presumptuous act of im- 
pertinence with fine irony, and is far superior to anything in 
the same genn that was subsequently produced in Italy. 
The pastoral dress is here no idle trifling, but a real artistic 
medium, employed in a case where open speech would have 
had a rough and unpleasing efiecL Giovanni, thereupon, 
likewise sent a poem in the form of an eclogue, in which he 
invited Dante to come to Bologna, an invitation which was 
refiised in another eclogue. In his first reply to the gram- 
marian, Dante expressed the hope of still being crowned 
one day with the wreath on the banks of the Amo, when he 
should have published the " Paradise," and in exactly the 
same strain he wrote in the "Commedia" itself ("Par.,** 
XXV. I, fff.) : 

If e'er it happen that the Poem Sacred, 

To which both heaven and earth have set thrir hand, 

So that it mailj a year hath made me lean, 

O'ercome the cruelty Ihat bars me out 

From the fair sheepiold, where a lamb I tlumbered. 
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An enemj to the wolvei that wai upon it, 
With other voice forthwith, with other Beece, 
Poet wilt I rctum, mnd at mj Tont 
Baptiimal will I take the laurel ciown. 

Thus be promised himself, after so many disappointments, 
what he had not attained either by force or by a propitia- 
tory attitude, namely, that his fame as a poet would procure 
him his return, when the mighty work should be completed 
before the eyes of all. But he did not live to see the fulfil- 
meat of this wish. He died on September 14th, 1331, at 
the age of fifty-six. Guido Novello had him buried with 
great honour, but being himself driven from Ravenna shortly 
after, be could not erect such a monument to him as he 
had intended. Not till many years later, in 1485, Bernardo 
Bembo, the father of the famous cardinal Pietro, had the 
tomb adorned with the rehef of Pietro Lombardi, which is 
still in existence. At the order of the cardinal legate 
Domenico Maria Corsi, the entire chapel was restored in 
1692, and in 1780 the cardinal legate, Luigi Valenti Gon- 
mga, gave it the form it now has, by the side of the old 
church of the Franciscans. Florence, which, like a step- 
mother, would not endure the presence of the poet within 
its walls during his lifetime, subsequently repented and 
made rqieated but futile efforts to obtain his remains. 
It had to rest content with honouring him by the erection 
of a cenotaph in Santa Croce (1829). The sixth cen- 
tenary of Dante's birth (1865) was made the occasion for 
the most magnificent patriotic demonstrations throughout 
the whole of Italy, and statues were erected to him in all 
the important towns. 

Dante who had, after the death of Beatrice, devoted him- 
self with such ardour to philosophical studies, then turned 
more and more to theology, wtuch, indeed, was in those 
days intimately connected with philosophy. These studies 
lightened the sorrows of the exile ; the science of revelation 
became for a time a second solace, a heavenly Beatrice, The 
first Beatrice had been supplanted by the Donna gentile, by 
Philosophy, which inspired his second period of lyrical 
poetry. This form of solace had then to subordinate itself 
to another, to the second Beatrice, to theology, which 
\ appears allegorically under the pure and cherished image of 
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die love of his youth, and inspires his gteax poem the 
" Coramedia." 

A laj'man of such erudition as Dante is a phenomenon 
that probably would, at all times, be possible only in Italy. 
He luiows the classical poets, Horace, Ovid, Lucan, Terenc^ 
Statins, and the one that he considers the greatest of them 
all, VirgiL He reads Aristotle, Boethius, and Tully, as also 
Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and Bonaventura. He 
writes in the Latin and in the vulgar tongue concerning the 
highest problems, concerning the questions of philosophy, 
politics, language, and poetry — works so numerous and so 
varied, and each of them impfortant and characteristic. He 
was regarded as a miracle of learning and of depth of thought 
by his contemporaries and by posterity, and truly he deserved 
this fame. But we must not endeavour to make of him a 
great reformer of thought, the founder of a new era. He 
is a great man, but the man of his time. He does not free 
himself from it, hut is rooted in it, is the most perfect and 
the most vital expression of the Middle Ages, shares their 
ideas, their errors, and their prejudices, but also their power 
and tiieir greatness. That was the age which produced so 
many strong characters, so many men that were consistent 
in all their traits, the age which ^owed the great passions to 
develop, that were not yet shackled by the pr<^;re5s of cul- 
ture. Such is Dante, too, and thus we know him from the 
few circumstances of his life that have come down, and 
better, from his works — a great character, undaunted by mis- 
fortune, firm in his decisions, and in that which he had re- 
cognised to be r^ht and true, a devout believer, and, at the 
same time, a roan of a susceptible and passionate tempera- 
ment, capable of the tenderest as of the most violent \ 
feelings. 

The last and the highest product of Dante's life and 
Studies, the loftiest poeti::at expression of the Italian Middle 
Ages, is the " Commedia." i 



"thk cohhedia" 

'T'HE first idea of his great poem appears to have occurred 
■L to Dante at an early date. In the first canzone of the 
"Vita Nuova " — " Donne che avete intelletto d'amore " — the 
angels pray to God that he may restore Beatrice to heaven, 
and God replies ; 

Diletti mid, or sofierite in p>u:e, 
Che Toslia speme sU, quanto mi piace, 
U, ov'i alcun che p«rder lei attende, 
E che diri nell' Inlemo a' matnati : 
lo vidi lit speianza de' bcaCi.* 

This can only mean that Dante's mind was already at 
that time occupied with the idea of a poetic journey to the 
other world. Then, again, at the close of the "Vita 
Nuova," the author tells how a wondrous vision appeared 
to him, which made him resolve to speak no more of 
Beatrice till he should be able to treat of her more worthily. 
"And in order to attain that end, I study as much as I 
can, as she truly knows. So that, if it shall please Him, 
through whom all thii^s have their being, diat my life 
should last for some years longer, I hope to say of her that 
which never was said of any woman. And then may it 
please Him, who is Lord of grace, that my soul may be able . 
to go and behold the glory of its mistress," Thus he wrote 
lin the year 1392, and the fictitious date for the action of 
the"Commedia" is 1300. Though the vision of the "Vita 
, Nuova " did not tally with that of the poem in all its detail 
iyet it contained the germs from which the latter developed. ' 
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will uj to the damned in Hell : " I saw the hope of the blessed." 
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Indeed, the ideas of the great poetic creations are of such 
a kind, that they do not appear all of a sudden, to be in- 
stantly realised. They ame gradually, grow tt^ether with 
the genius that created them, and root themselves more and 
more deeply in his souL They become a part^ nay, the 
very object of his inner life; they become enlarged ^d 
transformed, till the ripe product of this long and hidden.^ 
labour comes to light Such, too, must have beet* the 
history of the " Commedia ; " but, although we can take for 
granted the various stages of its development, we axe not 
able actually to follow this development step by step. The 
excellent lomancer, Giovanni Boccaccio, who, in his 
bic^raphy of Dante, tells us such a number of httle anec- 
dotes concerning the poet, has also some on the subject of 
his great work. According to these, the first seven cantos 
were written while the author was still in Florence. On his 
condemation they were concealed in certain coffers, and 
stowed away in a safe jdace, tc^ether with other objects. 
Later the papers were discovered and handed over to the 
poet, Dino Frescobaldi, who, on seeing their contents, 
sent them to the Marchese Moroello Malaspina, with whom 
Dante was staying at the time. Whereupon the poet, at the 
request of the prince, continued his work, as may be easily 
seen, according to Boccaccio, from the opening verse of the 
Sthcaoto: 

lo dico segaitando ch' tssal prima, 

which expresses the resumption of the thread after an inter- 
ruption. It will be safe to assume, however, that the entire 
anecdote is due to a mistaken interpretation of this verse. 
Subsequendy Boccacio himself in the Dante Commentary 
(Lez. 33), gave weighty reasons for doubting its authen- 
tidty ; at any rate the 6th canto, in its present form, alludes 
to the exile. Boccaccio also tells us that the poem was 
b^un in Latin, and even quotes two and a half hexameters 
of this first version ; according to his account, however, 
Dante finally changed his intention, and chose the voigare 
instead, because his contemporaries would not have com- 
prehended that lofty style, which was truly worthy of the 
sublimity of the theme — a reason which does not tolly very 
well with Dante's idea^ concerning the use of Italian as a 
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literary language. However, this whole report, and the verses 
quoted, were probably taken by Boccaccio from the letter of 
Frate Ilario, and if this is a forgery, they are forgeries too. 
Finally, the biographer gives us another wonderful story 
concerning the posthumous publication of the " Paradiso." 
He says that Dante, on completing six or eight cantos, was 
accustomed to send them to Can Grande della Scala, not 
communicating them to others till he had read them. When 
he died, the last thirteen cantos were wanting. There had 
been a long search for them without any results ; it was 
generally thought that they did not exist at all ; so Dante's 
sons, Jacopo and Pietro, were already beginning to make 
good the deficiency, when the father appeared to the former 
in a dream, and showed him the spot where they would find 
what they wanted. In the very house which the poet had 
inhabited during the last days of his life, hidden in 3 niche 
in the wall, which was unknown to anyone, the precious 
manuscript was actually found, covered with mould, owing 
to the dampness of the place, and almost destroyed. How 
much of this is fiction, and how much truth, can no longer 
be distinguished. The only point that may be regarded as 
certain is, thai the " Paradiso " was not yet published at 
the time of Dante's death, whereas the " Inferno " and 
" Purgatorio " had become known to the public, either in 
their entirety or by extracts, during his lifetime, as we learn 
from contemporary testimony. It is a risky matter to 
attempt to fix the date of the composition of the individual 
cantiche or cantos, and those who have occupied themselves 
with this question have come to the most contrary results, 
of which it is scarcely worth while to take any notice. 

According to Frate Ilario, the " Inferno " was dedicated 
to Uguccione della Faggiuola, and the other two cantiche 
were to be dedicated to Moroello Malaspina, and to Kii^ 
Frederick III. of Sicily. If there is any truth in this, we 
must assume that Dante altered his intention with regard to 
the latter, who, indeed, is unfavourably alluded to in various 
passages of the "Purgatorio" and "Paradiso," as also in 
Other works of the poet : for the dedicatory letter belong- 
ing to the " Paradiso " is still extant, and is addressed to 
Can Grande della Scala. In this epistle Dante says that, as 
he intended making him a present, proportionate to the 
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friendship that bound him to the prince, and as a return for 
the benefits he had received from him, after a long search 
among the things that he had at his disposal, the sublime 
cantica of the "Commedia" had appeared to him the most 
worthy. Thereupon, he gives him, by way of introduction, 
an explanation of the subject-matter and meaning in general, 
and of the opening verses of the ist canto in particular; 
this is, of course, a scholastic explanation, after the manner 
of the " Convivio," but a very valuable one for us, as it 
makes us acquainted with the poet's intentions and feelii^ 
with regard to his work. 

He calls the "Commedia" an opus doctrinak, for the 
eiqilanation of which six things must be examined, the sub- 
ject, the author, the form, the aim, the title of the book, and 
the class of philosophy to which it belongs. 

The meaning of the work is not one, but manifold. We 
have a meaning given by the letter, and another given by 
what the letter means ; and then follows again the doctrine 
of the fourfold meaning, as in the "Convivio;" but the last 
three classes, the allegoiical, moral, and anagc^c, he com- 
]»rehends, like Thomas Aquinas, a second time under the 
more general category of the second hidden meaning, as 
opposed to the direct hteral meaning. Thomas called it 
the spiritual sense, while Dante again designated it as 
allegorical, a term which, according to its real meaning, fits 
all the three subdivisions. 

For this reason the subject of the work, too, is twofold. 
First, the literal subject — the condition of the soul after 
death ; secondly, the all^orical subject — man, acting 
according to his free-will, subject to a justice of punishment 
and reward. 

And the whole poem is entitled Comedy, because it begins 
in a terrible and hideous manner with Hell, and closes with 
that which is beautiful and desirable, namely Paradise ; as, 
on the other hand, a work is called a tr^edy, which, at the 
banning, is calm and splendid, but hideous and terrible at 
the close. Moreover, the title of Comedy is adapted to it 
on account of its style, which in tragedy is solemn and 
subhme, but in this work humble and unpretending, being 
the vulgar tongue in which even women hold converse. 

The object of the whole is to free those tliat live this 
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earthly life from a state of misery, and to guide them to a 
state of bliss. 

Its philosophy is to be classed as moral, for the intention 
is practical, and the speculative pait is secondary to it. 

Dante's " Commedia " is, therefore, the representation of 
a moral and religious idea with a didactic purpose, under the 
allegorical form of a vision of the next world. 

Now, this religious and moral idea of the liberation of the 
soul from earthly misery we have already encountered as the 
fundamental conception of the rich literature that preceded 
the "Commedia." The mystical philosophers and theo- 
lo^ana, such as Hugo of S. Victor and S. Bonaventura, 
d^ribe the progressive puiging of the soul, its elevation 
by dint of contemplation and ecstasy from the bonds of 
sensuality to the highest good, " the journey of the spirit to 
God," presented to us in Dante's own " Convivio " under the 
beaud&l image of the pilgrim seeking shelter from house to 
house. The moraUsts, such as Bono Giamboni, let Madonna 
ta Filosofia guide them to the true road of salvation. The 
popular poets, Fra Jacopone, Barsegape, Bonvesin, Oia- 
comino, and Uguccione da Lodi, cry out against the vanities 
of the world, and direct men's minds to things eternal, by 
narrating legends and miracles, by depicting the L^st Judg- 
ment, and by dwellii^ on the terrors of the abyss and the 
joys of heaven. 

This latter was the most effective, and, therefore, the most 
popular way of attaining the object of instruction and im- 
provement. The great question was that of the future life, 
of the true life, that was to begin when this first false and 
wretched life was at an end, which was regarded merely as a 
preparation for the second. The bringing of this second life, 
of Uie torments of the sirmers in Hell, and of the joy of the 
Messed in Paradise, before the eyes of the readers or spec- 
tators, served as a guide to the life on earth. The natural 
i^mjif this literature was the vision, which rent the veU of 
the world beyond, and permitted the eyes of man to pene- 
trate its secrets. Christian legend told of those who had 
died and been restored to life, and who could, therefore, 
give a detailed account of the other world. Thus it was 
said of Lazarus, that he had written a book on the punish- 
ments of Hell, as he had seen them with his own eyes. The 
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Apostle Paul was rapt to the Third Heaven, and in the 
cosmopolitan Latin literature possessed by the naticms of 
Europe in the Middle Ages, theie was a legend concerning 
S. Paul, which was ti^nslated into the vulgar tongues at an 
earl]' date, anjl to which Dante, too, alludes in the "Infemo" 
(ii. 2&). Three great visions of the world beyond belonging 
to the twelfth century, the most important and widely diffused 
of all, come froth Irdand, namely, "The Voyage of S.Brandan 
and his monks, with the object of finding the promised island 
of the saiflts," " The Purgatory of S. Patrick," and " The 
Vision of Tunijalus." As the same' theme was treated so 
often, the author^ imagination was soon unable to find any 
new colours; and a typical manner came into vogue for 
describing the localities, penalties, and rewards, which recurs 
again and again. Seas of ice, fire, and blood, in which the 
siimers are steeped, demons and serpents that tear them to 
pieces, the open mouth of the abyss of Hell, a very narrow 
bridge which leads to salvation and cannot be traversed by 
the damned ; then, in Paradise, walls of gold and jewels, 
gardens, chants, and streams of purest hght. In point of 
detail, too, we often note similarities with the " Commedia," 
especially in the " Vision of Tundalus," where we have a 
division of the penalties according to the variety of the sins, 
classical names for the demons and monsters, as used, to a 
greater extent, in Dante's " Infemo," an angel as guide on the 
journey, who explains the things seep and replies to theo- 
It^cal questions in the manner of Virgil and Beatrice. But 
all these elements, and especially the guiding angel, occur, in 
isolated forms, in other legends too. The moral of the 
visions was also employed for special purposes. The priests 
adopted this powerful agent for the benefit of the Church, 
and it gradually developed into a satire, avenging the wrongs 
of this world by representing them as being redressed in the 
world beyond, where the highest justice rales supreme. 

When the vision of Frate Alberico; the monk of Monte- 
cassino, composed in the twelfth century, was pubUshed 
e^hty-five years ago, there was much dispute as to whether 
Dante had derived from it the idea of his work. Probably 
he did not know it at all, as it was scarcely known before its 
comparatively recent publication. Moreover, it is one of 
the driest and most trivial of all these legends. If it is 
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absolutely necessary to find something like a model for the 
" Commedia," the best claim to this t^tinction is possessed 
by the " Vision of Tundalus," which, with its gloomy and 
terrible images, is the most powerful, at times displaying real 
grandeur. But there is really no necessity for assuming that 
Dante borrowed from any definite source ; his theme was a 
living one, and came to lum, like these legends, straight from 
tradition, from the general range of contemporary thought 

In Dante's poems, visions, as we have seen, play an im- 
portant part lits first sonnet contained a Vision, the 
beautiful canzone on the presentiment of Beatrice's deal^ 
contained another, and now his last work was a vision, too. 
But in the legends we have been discussing, the popular 
imi^[ination took the narrative literally, believed thai the 
soul had, for the time being, left the body, and seen all those 
thii^ in the other world ; believed, too, that these things 
actually were such as had been seen by the soul. In this 
way, indeed, Dante's work itself was regarded by the people 
as we leam from Boccaccio's anecdote concerning the 
Veronese women, one of whom, on seeing the poet pass, 
exclaimed : " Look at that man, who goes to Hell and returns 
from it when it pleases him, and brings up fi-om it tidings of 
those below," whereupon another one replied : " Indeed, 
you must be speaking the truth ; do you not see how frizzled 
his beard is, and bow browned he is by the heat and vapours 
that are down there ? " Different, however, was the intention 
of the poet, who belonged to the most cultured classes, and 
who was such a scholar. For him there was no true poetry 
without a deeper meaning, a philosophical and moral scope, 
hidden beneath the allegory. For him poetry is the fair 
cloak of truth. It does not suffice merely to represent a 
thing : but this must signify something else, besides. In this 
way, then, the "Commedia" is linked with the lofty art 
poetry of the time and with Dante's earlier- works. Viewed 
froiti this aspect, it is nothing but a further development of 
the poetical manner represented by the philosophical canzoni 
of the " Convivio." And here we see how Dante united in 
himself the two divergent tendencies, that had hitherto re- 
mained separate in Italian poetry — the popular manner of 
the religious pieces, and the literary manner of the high 
lyrical poetry. He is a follower of the erudite school, 
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adopting its perfected art and its principles, and wishing to 
realise its ideal, namely, to present a scientific theme in 
allegoric form. But for the image of which this allegory 
consists, for the cloak and symbol of bis abstract ideas, for 
the "lofty fantasy," as he says, beneath which the second 
sense is to be hidden, for these he selects the most popular 
theme of religious poetry, the representation of the other 
worid ; and this was a splendid stroke of genius. 

" In the midst of the way of out life," that is, at the age 
of thirty-five, Dante finds himself, as he says, in a daSc 
wood. Thus, the fictitious date of the vision is the year 
1300, that of the great Church Jubilee in Rome, and, to be 
more precise, the Easter week of that year. He does not 
know bow he came into the wood, for, at the moment of his 
losing the right p^ sleep deprived him of consciousness. 
He reaches a bill, whose summit he sees illuminated by the 
rays of the sun, and wishes to ascend, when he encounters 
a light-footed panther, with spotted hide. Several times he 
is on the point of turning, but retains some hope owing to 
the gay aspect of the beast and the hour of the day and the 
sweet season of the year, it being morning and springtime. 
But then a raging lion, rushing towards him, fills him with 
new terror, and a she- wolf, " that with all hungerings seemed 
to be laden in her meagreness," terrifies huu so, that be 
gives up his first intention of climbing the mountain, and 
hastens back into the dark valley. At this moment Virgil 
appears, Virgil, who was regarded by Dante as the greatest 
poet of antiquity, and who was, in the Middle Ages, con< 
sidered to be more than a poet, the sum of all wisdom, 
whose "^neid," according to the allegorical interpretarion 
of the tim^ really expres^ the same idea as the "Corn- 
media," namely, the raising of man from the bonds of 
sensuality to freedom and happiness, who was held, by 
reason of his 4th Eclogue, to be the prophet of Christianity, 
and who, finally, imitating Homer, had in his poem narrated 
the descent of his hero to the world below. It is impossible^ 
therefore, to conceive a more suitable guide for the great 
spiritual journey. And in Dante's hands, Vugil, who was 
at that time generally regarded as a gloomy pedant, again 
became a more sympathetic figure. For Dante be is no 
mere phantom : while studying his poem, bis image has 
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become a living thing to bim. He sees him, hs loves him ; 
Vi^l is his mild and gentle father and teacher. On being 
entreated by Dante to aid him against the she-wolf, he re- 
plies that it will not he possible to ascend the mountain by 
the stra^ht vay, and be tells him of the wickedness of the 
sbe-wolf, and of the great evils she will yet cause, till the 
greyhound shall come and drive it back into Hell, whence 
5ie envy of Satan sent it forth to earth. Therefore another 
path must be taken, and I, says Virgil — 

.... J will be thr guide, 
And lead thee hence through the eternal place. 
Where thou shalt hear the desperate lacaeatatioiM, 
Shalt see the ancient spirits disconsolate. 
Who cry out each one for the second death ; 
And tboa shalt sec those who contented are 
Within the fixe, because they hope to come. 
Whene'er it may be, Co the blessed people ; 
To whom, then, if thou wishes! to ascend, 
A soul sluill be for Chat Chan I more worthy ; 
With her at my departure I wilt leave Chee ; 
Because Chat Emperor, who reigns above. 
In that I was rebellious to his law. 
Wills Ch&t through me none come into bis dty. 

And Dante follows him, and makes his jonmey down 
through Hell, irom circle to circle, as ^ as the centre, and 
up the Mountain of Purgatory, from circle to circle, as far 
as the summit, the Earthly Paradise. Here, as he had 
announced, Virgil leaves bim, and in his place appears 
Beatrice, who, flying with him from Heaven to Heaven, 
finaUy guides him to the Empyrean, to the sight of God. 

Such is the letter of the work ; its second meaning is as 
follows. Dante's figure is, in the poem, the symbol of the 
soul, of man in general. He finds himself towards the 
middle of his life, when he is entering on years of maturity, 
in the dark wood of this earthly existence, which is full of 
. misery, anxieties, darkness, eiror, and sin ; and he finds 
himself in it without knowing how he came there, since the 
years of youth are like a dream, in which man has, as yet, 
no clear consciousness of bis own actions, and does not 
clearly distinguish what is right and true. Now be wishes 
to leave the condition of misery, the wood, and ascend to 
&e fair mountain, illuminated by the ray, that is, to the 
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condition of happiness. But he is opposed hy three 
animals, that is, the three animal vices by which hutuan 
nature is held in the bonds of sin, the leopard, or lust, the 
lion, or pride, and the she-wolf, or avarice. The first of 
these, lust, by promising us its joys, gives us, at any rat^ 
some hope of the desired happiness, is more pardonable as 
the vice of youth (the sweet season of the year), and does 
not make salvation altogether impossible. Pride and 
avarice, on the other hand, the vices of a more advanced 
time of life, drive us back with greater violence into the 
abyss of sin, and, above all, the she-wolf, who mates her- 
self with many other animals, that is to say, avarice, or desire 
(cvpidigia), as it is often called, unites itself to many other 
vices. Inotherpassages,too,notablyinthe "DeMonarchia," 
Dante has represented it as the chief source of all earthly 
ills. And so man would not be able to free himself from 
bis sad condition, did not Virgil, that is, reason, and, at the 
same time, the science of reason, philosophy, come to bis 
aid. But it does not permit him to . ascend by the straight 
way, which is barred: man cannot free himself by a 
momentary decision, but only by a long and gradual inner 
[wocess. This is the second circuitous route that Virgil 
makes Dante take. He shows him, in order to convert 
him, the punishments of Hell, that is, he lets him see the 
vices and sins in their true form and with their terrible con- 
sequences. For in Dante's Hell the old sins continue with- 
out repentance, as does the stubbornness against God, and 
the outward torments themselves are intended to symbolise 
the inner state of corruption : thus, when we see the lustM 
outwardly driven about without cessation by the storm, we are 
meant to see how the storm of passion rages within ; so, too, 
when the violent stand in a marsh of blood, or the traitors 
are numbed in a sea of ice. Descending, in this way, from 
drcle to circle, we come to the lowest sin, to avarice, that was 
able to deaden the most sacred emotions of the heart, to 
Judas, who betrayed the Lord for thirty pieces of silver, and 
who is crushed in one of the terrible mouths of Lucifer. 
And the whole of this sonifies that man, in order to leave 
the false and to follow the true road, must know himself 
and the misery and sin that clii^ to him. Reason it is, 
and philosophy, that awaken this consciousness in his mind. 
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' 6iat pennit him to descend into the hell of his own breast, 
and then teaches him the means by which to escape from 
it, namely, repentance and the practice of the virtues, difficult 
at first, indeed, but becoming more and more easy and 
pleasant. This is expressed in the Purgatory, where the 
ascent becomes easier, in proportion as the soul frees itself 
from the dust of the earth. And thus we reach the Earthly 
Paradise, the state of bliss that we loi^ for. But at first it 
is only earthly bliss, and, as soon as this is attained, a new 
horizon opens itself, and a new condition of bliss is desired, 
that of the eternal life. Mow man can no longer be guided 
by philosophy or human reason, which is only intended to 
make him happy 6n earth, by instructing him in the cardinal 
virtues ; and so Virgil, the beloved father, disappears. His 
place is taken by Beatrice, namely, revelation, and its science, 
theology, who permits him to ascend to Heaven : the divine 
light alone is able, by means of the theological virtues, to 
raise us to the bliss of eternal life, to the sight of the highest 
good. The end, the highest step, is the vision of the unity 
of the three persons and of the two natures, the human and 
divine, just in the same way as this constitutes the final 
pcunt of contemplation in Bonaventura. However, the 
divine light begins to have effect earher than this ; indeed, 
it is, in reality, the beginning of the entire process. The 
divine light makes use of the natural light, or reason, as an 
instrument with which to guide man in real life. Reason 
is subordinate to grace, and philosophy to theology : thCT 
are their rational supports. Grace does not interfere till it 
is needed ; for the things which man can recognise by his 
own lights, there is no need of revelation. However, 
although grace gives a free rein to philosophy on earth, yet 
it is grace that sets reason in motion. Man, in his condition 
of misery, does not heed the voice of reason ; a ray of divine 

,'giace is necessary in order to imbue it with strength. Tiie 
natural light is ignited by the l^ht of heaven : Beatrice 
descends from the seats of the blessed, in order to send 
VirgU. 

liius the moral and reti^ous idea of the age is developed 
in the "Commedia." The condition of earthly happiness 
in the practice of virtue appears as a lower step for the attain- 
ment of eternal happiness: but it is a necessary one. 
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Morality is the condition of sanctity. Now, the moral order 
is, with Dante, intimately connected with the political order ; 
we need only recall, from the book "De Monarchia," the 
doctrine of the two reins of which man, led astray by desire, 
has need, to enable him to attain temporal and eternal 
happiness, respectively. The one is the Emperor, the othff 
the Pope ("Purg.," xvL 103 J??.)- For "le undisturbed 
practice of virtue a realm of peace and justice is necessary. 
Thus the moral allegory contains the germ of a poUtical 
allegory, or, rather, the latter forms an inseparable element 
of 5ie former. According to this, the c^k wood also 
signifies the state of anarchy reigning throughout the woild, 
and especially in Italy; while Virgil, who had celebrated 
the might of the Roman Empire in the most brilliant manner, 
symbolises the Ghibelline idea of the universal Roman 
monarchy, which alone can give peace to the world, and he 
prophesies a political Messiah, who shall carry out that idea, 
and drive back into Hell the she-wolf, desire, the source of 
all the wrong on earth. Dante calls htm Greyhound 
( Veltro), representing him under the form of the animal that 
is the natural enemy of the she-wolf, and it is unlikely diat 
he had any particular person in view. The three realms of 
the other world reflect our world, transformed according to 
strict justice as understood by tJie poet. Boniface VIII. 
and Clement V. are punished among the Simonists, while 
Brutus and Cassius are, together with Judas, crushed in the 
mouths of Lucifer, because they endeavour to destroy, in 
the person of Caesar, the idea of the Holy Empire ; and for 
the noble Henry, who came to save Italy b^ore she was 
ready, a seat and a ciown are waiting, among the blessed in 1 
Paradise. I 

However, when Dante is representing the destinies of 
mankind, he does not omit personal traits: for the "Com-i 
media " gives us the history of his own Ufe as well. Afla"| 
the death of his beloved, he had lost himself in a labyrinth 
of youthful errors, and, after gradually freeing himself by 
dint of philosophical studies, he at length found peace and 
living hope of eternal salvation in faith and theol<^. 

We see, therefore, how enormously wide is the framewoik. 
of Dante's poem, and bow all the elements of the culture d 
the time find place in it — science, religion, politics, the 
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Ustoiy of his nation, and his own personal experience, both 
inner and outer. Thus his poem comes to be the most 
perfect mirror of his age, and his other writii^s, the " Con- 
nvio," the moral cansoni, the " Monaichia," and even the 
treatise on language, may now be regarded as a long series 
of preparatory studies : they contain the isolated elements, 
which re-appear, combined, in the greater work. 

However, it will easily be recognised that everything in- 
cluded in this wide frame cannot be poetry. The " Com- 
media " is also the most wonderful scientific encyclopaedia 
of the Middle Ages, and men were, at that time, dazzled 
almost more by the great learning contained in it than hj 
its poetical elements. The chronicler, Giovanni Vitlani, 
called the "Commedia" a treatise, and extolled the great 
and subtle, moral, physical, astronomical, philosophical, and 
theological questions whidi were treated in it, while the 
anonymous Florentine commentator designated Dante's 
poem as questo suo trattato et maravigliosa meditaziotie. 
Indeed, Dante uses this expression himself in reference to 
his work in the letter to Can Grande ; he regards it as an 
c^s doctrintilf, examines, inter alia, its didactic purpose and 
the class of philosophy to which it belongs, and finally gives 
for the first verses of the "Paradiso" a scholastic com- 
mentary, in the manner of the "Convivio." But however 
lofty and sublime the abstract idea may be, however deep 
the learning, these qualities do not make a poet. If we 
found nothing in Dante beyond this, he would be a thinker 
luid a man of science, and as such he would not be able to 
lay cl^m to a place in the first rank ; for, in these matters, 
he reproduced more than he produced. His real great- 
ness is that of the poet 

It is true that Dante wrote scientific poetry in the manner 
of the Rorentine school, and that he himself, like Giiido 
Cavalcanti, may have imagined that he had attained the 
Bcme of artistic perfection in those pieces which were the 
deepest and most obscure ; but he was a poet, and selected 
B popular and living theme, which Idndlnl his imagination. 
The vision of the other world was to be only the cloak, the 
symbol ; but still he believed in that other world, and, in 
^^cting it, he gave himself entirely up to his creation, 
clothing it not in a nebulous and transparent form, such as 
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might i^>pcar to belong to symbolism and allegory, but in a ' 
fonn which was concrete and palpable, awakening in the ' 
breast of the reader emotions as strong as those that had : 
created it His was a fiery and passionate spirit, and in his 
work we find his most intimate interests, tus scientific en- 
thusiasm, his glowing faith, his political porty'hatred, the 
gentle reminiscences of his native town and friendships, and, 
finally, the tenderest of all his feelings, his love for Beatrice, 
which, thoi^h it was temporarily obscured, was never en- 
tirely extiRguished in his heart, and which now blossomed 
forth again, in order to celebrate the apotheosis of his 
mistress. Thus the hteral is vtctorious over the hidden 
meaning : the direct exposition acquires an independent 
^unification, which goes far beyond the allegory it was in- 
tended to express. 

Antiquity already possessed the doctrine according to 
which misdeeds were punished and merit rewarded in the 
w<nld beyond. However, this doctrine was not developed ; 
men's minds were too much engrossed with this life on 
earth, to occupy themselves much with the life to come. 
The idea of the other worid remained vague and indefinite, 
and did not receive the plastic fonn, which the ancients 
were wont to impart to their conceptions. It was the realm 
of shades, concernii^ which there was but little to be said 
We bear of the torments of Tantalus, Sisyphus, Ixion, and 
Tityus. But the rest resolves itself into general data ; the 
localities are but rapidly sketched, nor are the condemned ■ 
souls classified. Virgil's Sybil gives to ^neas only a 
general account of those dwelling in the regions below, 
without discriminating the sins and penalties. The Middle 
Ages, on the other hand, regarded the world beyond in an 
oitirely difi^erent way. For them it was the main question, 
more important even than that of the present life. The 
imagination of men was busy representing to itself the 
future life, and the sojourn of the souls and thdr destiny 
had to be depicted in more convincing colours, because t 
moral purpose was intended. It is true that we have in 
Vii^ a kind of Hell as also a kind of Paradise, the Elysian 
Fields, where j^neas meets his father Anchises, and where his 
glorious descendants are shown him. We have even a kind 
ofPu^atory("jEn.,"vi. 13.9,S99.), thatis, astateoftempoiaiy 
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penitence for the good as well. But all of this is v^fue and 
confused, and the limits are hazily dtawn. In the Middle 
Ages, Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise aie distinguished, and 
sharper bounda^es are drawn between them ; the doctrine 
of" the Church, which settles the principle of gradation for 
sin and merit, puts an end to all confusion on this point. 
The localities and torments are minutely depicted with 
realistic colours, and we can detect a tendency to distribute 
die punishments according to the variety of the sins. Such 
is the method adopted in the popular visions. And yet, 
how far are these removed from Dante's conception 1 Here 
an imagination of incomparable power and boldness seized 
upon the v^;uely connected ideas of legendary traditions, 
and transformed them into a pile of architecture so definite 
and so clear, that we have no difficulty in drawing the pre- 
cise plan of Dante's world beyond, as, indeed, has often 
been done. 

Dante's Hell is in the form of a funnel, with its mouth at 
the centre of the earth, descending from steep to steep in 
nine gradations, each of which leaves space for an edge or 
dide; these circles, which are frequently subdivided, are 
the sojourn of the condemned souls. From circle to circle 
the sin becomes blacker and the punishment more terrible, 
till the centre of the earth itself is reached, where dwells 
Lucifer, the " Emperor of the dolorous realm," crushing the 
three great traitors, Judas, Brutus, and Cassius, in his three 
mouths. It has been well said, that this mathematical form 
deprives the abyss of Hell of much of the horror associated 
with the idea of infinity, and there may be truth in this; 
but it is doubtful whether this is a subject for regret. The 
infinite is not a reality, but abstraction and negation, and 
the impression it leaves is not an image, but a vague, lyrical 
sensation. And so Dante did well to sacrifice, from the 
outset, that of which, at all events, his poetry was not 
capable. 

From Hell a very narrow path leads to the other — the 
Western — hemisphere, which was, at that time, held to be 
completely covered with water, and devoid of inhatritants. 
A solitary mountain rises up from the waves, the Mountain 
of Pu^atory, the conical form of which corresponds to the 
fuiinel4ike shape of HelL Its upper portions are surrounded 
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by KTen ciicles, in which penance is done for the seven 
caiMtal sins. From each circle the soul issues freed from a 
on, and its ascent becomes more and more easy till it 
reaches the summit, the Earthly Paradise. Hitherto we 
have not left the earth. But round the ball of the earth, 
which was regarded as the centre of the universe, revolve 
the nine heavenly spheres of the Ptolemaic system, which 
denote the graduated order of the hierarchy of the blessed. 
These appear in the separate spheres, according to their 
various degrees of perfection ; but their true abode is in the 
Emmnean, the tenth heaven of pure light, where they enjc^ 
the sight of God. 

This architecture of the world beyond divides the subject- 
matter of the poem in the most systematic way. In the 
composition there is a strict economy, which is appar^it in 
the symmetrical arrangement of the outward form. Each 
of the three cantiche consists of thirty-three cantos; the 
hundred is made up by the introductory canto, which is 
now reckoned to the " Inferno." We may note here again 
the propensity towards the symbolism of numbers, which 
we remarked in the "Vita Nuova." To us this appears 
mere trifling, but in Dante's eyes it added to the solemnity 
of the general impression, and, for a similar reason, he 
made a special pomt of ending each of the three canHckt 
with the same word — stelk. The number of the verses in 
the separate cantos varies but little. The choice of the 
metrical fonn itself was for Dante a matter of no slight 
difficulty. Before him there was no narrative art poetry, 
barring the "Tesoretto," with its inconvenient rhyming 
couplets in verses of seven syllables. The popular narra- 
tive poetry employed stanzas of four long verses or the 
serventese. The latter was selected by Dante, who judi- 
ciously and successfully moulded it to his purpose. For, 
although the uninterrupted concatenation of rhymes was 
best adapted to an extended and continuous narrative, yet 
the old scheme of the serventese dragged too much in its 
movement, resembling that of the wandering minstrels. 
This fault was obviated by the more artificial arrangement 
of the rhymes in terxiru. 

The same clearness and realism displayed in Dante's 
general plan, is found abo in the delineation of each 
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separate locality. However, such description is not poetry, 
so long as it lacks life and movement, so long as it lacks 
characters : for man and his life are the sources of poetry, 
which is inherent in things only in so far as they derive it 
from man. It is not so much the localities depicted that 
supply the real poetry of the "Commedia," as the souls that 
dwell in them, whom Dante meets on his journey, and with 
whom he enters into more or less lengthy conversations. 

The popular visions were, in their essence, descriptions 
of tortures. The sinners were placed In various classes and 
categories, according to their sins and the corresponding 
punishments. Tundalus sees a high mountain, on the one 
side of which are flames emitting a stench, on the other, ice 
and wind, in which the souls are alternately tormented : 
these are the f^thless ones and deceivers, as the guiding 
angel tells him. He beholds a river of sulphur, in which 
are other sirmers, the proud ; the misers are swallowed by 
the monster Achorons, and so on. We have here not indi- 
viduals and men, but whole classes of sinners, mere symbols 
of the sin itself. And what took place in these old visions ? 
" Cries and shouts and noise," as Giovanni Villani says of 
the representation of Hell, which took place at Florence in 
the year 1304. It is thought that, save for the noise, this 
performance was merely pantomime, and this view is un- 
doubtedly correct. What did these "spirits in pain" have 
to say? They possessed no individuality, and they scarcely 
ever have even a name ; in the written legends, too, they 
very rarely speak. They are "naked spirits"; for them 
nothing exists any longer but sin and punishment ; all else 
has disappeared. 

Now, in this respect, we find that the classical poets 
adopt exactly the opposite method. The inhabitants of 
their lower world are shadows, it is true, but still they con- 
tinue to exist, with their concrete personality, with their 
former feelings and passions, with the occupations they 
pursued during their life on earth : they are shades, but 
shades of true life. Dante did not know the famous scenes 
of the world below in the " Odyssey," but he was acquainted 
at least with ^neas's journey to Hades, which Virgil derived 
from Homer. The personages the hero encounters there, 
Palinurus, Dido, Deiphobus, and Anchises, speak and feel 
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as they did when they still beheld the Ught of the sun ; they 
show all their former sympathy for the things in the world 
above, and inquire after them with curiosity and love. And ' 
it is just the same with Dante's figures. They are complete 
personalities, moved to the other world, just as they were in 
this life, with the same ideas and sentiments; and in the 
same way as Virgil's Dido still loves, and, still enr^ed, 
turns away from the ungrateful Trojan, without replying to i 
him, and as Deiphobus shows himself still terribly mutilated : 
by tbe wounds he has received from Menelaus, so, in the 
"Coramedia," Capaneus still threatens Heaven, in Ugolino 
lives all his former terrible rage, Farinata is wrathful, 
Francesca loves : they are all, not universal types, but persons 
and individuals. Strictly speaking, this method of presenta- i 
don is scarcely consistent with the Christian ideas, accord- 
ing to which all the interests of this life cease in the world 
b^ond. But this is not the only instance in which Dante 
contradicts the theologians, and out of this contradiction 
arise his poetical figures and scenes. It is this that Dante 
could learn from his Virgil ; in his work he saw this plastic ' 
definiteness, this humanity of the characters, who should, 
according to the Christian point of view, have been naked 
spirits. Dante rediscovered man, who had been lost to ait ] 
since the days of antiquity, and who is presented again for ' 
the first time in the realm of the dead.' 

Dante's poem describes to us a spiritual journey. It 
passes from place to place, continually changing die scenery I 
and the characters of the drama ; one single person always I 
remains, Dante, the traveller himself. In the "Commedia" 
the greatest subjectivity rules supreme : the poet himself 
never leaves the scene of action, he is the hero of the 
action, the most interesting figure in it, and all that he sees 
and learns awakens a living echo in his emotional souL He 
speaks with the sinners, 3ie penitents, and saints, and in 1 
these conversations he paints himself. But for a journey ! 
on so grand a scale every conceivable space must needs be 
limited, even that of the longest poem. An enormous num- 
ber of persons appears and disappears in this poem. The 
reader is continually hurried onwards from one to the other ; 

' ^tl 'j^i*0 1^ i/urtii li saiti fer la prima vella la vita nel numU 
medemo (F^uicesco de Sanctis, " Stor. Lett." L ai3). 
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there is little time for each, and a few traits must suffice to 
sketch his portrait The great scenes are developed almost 
casually, or, rather, there is do space for their development, so 
rapidly does the narrative progress. In this way Dante's " In- 
ferno," especially, is a very whirlwind of emotions, passions, 
and events. If it had not been a Dante that was creating 
them, the poetical situation would have been destroyed and 
the ^ures stifled, the work becoming dry and empty oiring 
to the superabundance of the subject-matter. But Dante 
possesses the art of drawing his figures even in a limited 
space. At times they remain sketches, though sketches 
by a master-hand ; but frequendy the few traits suffice to 
bring before our mind the entire and complete picture, with 
all its details. Dante is the great master of poetic expres- 
sion : with his energetic style, he is able to condense a world 
of ideas and feelit^s in a single word, in an image that 
carries us away and places us in the midst of the situation. 

At the very beginnii^ of the "Commedia," in the midst 
of the thorny allegories, the reader is fascinated by the 
S3nnpathetic figure of Virgil, and by the gentle opening con- 
versation between him and his charge. The fourth canto 
describes the privileged sojourn of the great heathens in 
Limbo, and expresses in a most fascinating manner Dante's 
deep reverence for antiquity, and, at the same time, the 
consciousness he has of his own merit, when he tells how he 
was himself introduced by Virgil into the circle of the five 
great poets as a sixth. He felt that he was destined to 
revive as ait that had been so long lost, and just pride such 
as this pleases us in the case of a man of genius. The 
general impression of this situation is vivid, the noble 
gathering, all the heroes and sages, and, in their midst, their 
great admirer and disciple. But the individual figures are 
not yet dearly distinguished ; the poet gives little more than 
a number of names, rarely adding an epithet or a circum- 
stance that might characterise the man. It is a kind of 
catalogue, and not even the usual et cetera of such enumera- 
tions is missing (iv. 145) : 

lo non posso ritrar di tntti appieno. 

This same method, which is, as it were, an abbreviated 
form of true poetic eiq>osition, is continued in the follow- 
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ing canto. Here the poet has reached the second drde, 
that of the carnal sinners, who are driven to and fro by a 
raging tempest. Among them he sees Semiramis, IMdo, 
Cleopatra, Helen, Achillea, Paris, Tristan, e fiil di milU, 
But these enumerations of Dante's are merely introductory : 
from the bands of spirits, forming the general background, 
single ones detach themselves. Among these souls, two, 
that are borne along together by the wind, specially attract 
his attention. They are Francesca of Rimini and her Paolo, 
who, burning for each other with sinful love, were slain by 
Giandotto Malatesta, Lord of Rimini, Francesca's husband, 
and the brother of Paolo. Dante does not know them, but 
the pair, united even in the torments of Hell, arouse his 
sympathy ; he would fain speali with them, and obtains his 
guide's permission. This is one of the passages in which 
the special character of Dante's poetry is best revealed. Many 
persons, nowadays, who have heard the famous Francesca 
da Rimini so much discussed, may perhaps feel somewhat 
disappointed when they open tiie book. There are scarcely 
seventy verses, which are quickly read, and which leave but 
tittle impression on the ordinary and superficial reader. A 
smsttive mind is needed for the appreciation of Dante's 
condensed poetry. It is to be found in each small detail, 
in every syllable — nothii^ is empty and devoid of meaning : 
but much remans dumb to him who hurries over the 
verses. 

Acting on Virgil's advice, Dante entreats the two souls 
by the love that binds them together, and they follow the 
sympathetic call — 

As turtle doves, called onward by desire. 
With open and steady wines to the sweet nest 
Fly through the air \rj their volition borne. 

This gentle image, taken from the " j£neid," but imbued 
by Dante with a more intimate spirit, serves as a preparation 
for the moving scene. This very trait of their immediately 
following the call that is directed to their love, and even 
more so the first words of the reply, characterise the two 
figures. Francesca's is a noble and tender soul, and the 
sympathy shown her by a stranger moves her deeply in her 
pain. In her gratitude, she would fain pray for him to the 
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King of the Universe ; but she is in Hell, and her entreaties 
are not heard in Heaven. She niil at least fulfil his wish by 
answering him. She tells him who they are, by indicating 
their native place, and above all by speaking of that which 
has brought them down there, their unexampled and bound- 
less love. In seven lines is contained the whole history of 
their feelings. Each terzina begins with the word "love," 
each one describes to us the growth of its power, and shows 
us bow it arises in the man's heart on beholding the beautiful 
woman, how it is kindled in the heart of the woman when 
she sees herself loved, how it becomes their common fate 
and hurries them to one common doom. When Dante has 
heard this, he can no longer doubt who the two are, whose 
destiny has been so powerfully affected by love, and his 
second question begins with the name Francesca, although 
she has not told it him. But 6rst he relapses into a deep 
silence, and bows his head, so that his guide asks him of 
what he is thinking. The few words he has heard enable 
him to imagine all the feehngs, joys and sorrows they con- 
ceal, and he turns to her again with a deeper interest : 

Thine agonies, Franceses, 
S«d and compassionate to creeping make me. 
But tell me, at the time o( those sweet sighs, 
Bv what and in what maimei Love conceded, 

That you should know your dubious desires? 

Dante puts this question of his in the tenderest manner, for 
it would be intrusive if prompted by curiosity and not by 
sympathy. But Francesca at once detects the latter quality, 
and th«efore she will answer, although the recollection 
gives her pain : 

Farb come colui che piange e dice.' 
This passage has often been compared with that otbei 
one, apparently so similar, at the beginning of Ugolino's 
narrative ("Inf." xxxiii. 4), in order to show the con- 
summate mastery with which Dante was able to depict his 
various characters, even outwardly, by the sound of the 
verses. Here in Francesca's speech all is soft and har- 
monious, in Ugolino's all is rough and hard; in the one 

' I win do even as he who weeps and speaks. 
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all is love, in the othei rage and fury. It gives Ugolino 
pain, as it did Francesca, to speak of the past ; but Fran- 
cesca speaks because she notes Dante's sympathy, Ugolino 
because he desires to revenge himself on tus enemy. 
Francesca scarcely speaks of her enemy, only distantly, and 
in the most moving manner she alludes to her violent 
death : Caina awaits him, who Jcilted her and Paolo — that 
is alL She does not even name him, she does not think 
of him : she does not hate, but loves. She tells of her love, 
of her joys and of the happy time, that was happy though 
sinftiL One day they read of Lancelot's love; they were 
alone and without suspicion. Their eyes met several times, 
and their cheeks coloured — 

Bat <nie point only was it that o'ercame ns. 

The passion is there ; but it is still slumberii^, concealed in 
the heart, and on beholding itself, as it were, in a mirror, it 
recognises and becomes conscious of itself, and bursts forth 
suddenly in a mighty Same. When they read how . the 
queen was kissed by Lancelot, Paolo kissed her moutbi, all 
tremblii^ — 

That day do &ittaer did we Tcad therein. 

While she is speaking these words, the other soul, Paolo, 
silendy accompanies her words with tears. The poet lets 
her alone speak : for the lament of unhappy love is more 
touching from the lips of a woman. The short narrative 
ends with the catastrophe of the passion. Free play is left 
to the excited imagination, and Dante, a passionate nature, 
who has experienced the tempests of the heart, is so full of 
sympathy for them, that he sinks to the ground, " as a dead 
body falls." 

And this scene must be imagined in the surroundings of 
Hell, in the midst of the dartoiess and of the raging and 
howUng tempest — a contrast that increases its power. It is 
the romance of love in its greatest simplicity, but combined 
with all the emotional elements that make a deep impression 
on the mind. The dominant feeling, that of boundless 
love, is expressed in traits that are rapid, but full of sig- 
nificance. By their love are the two spirits conjured, and 
they come. ' Their love continues undiminished even in the 
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midst of such agony — "it does not yet desert me," says 
Francesca — and together they are carried along by the wind, 
united in punishment, as they were in happiness. Their 
lore was dieir sin. For him who is condemned, the sin 
lasts to all eternity, and so their love is etemaL It is their 
guilt, but there is consolation in it, too — 

Questi, che mai da me non fia diviso."- 

In the sixth canto of the "Inferno," among the gluttons 
who are tortured in the third circle of Hell, Dante meets the 
Florentine Ciacco, who prophesies to him the sad destiny 
of his native town. In the seventh canto, the two wanderers 
are with the avaricious and prodigal in the fourth circle, and 
here Virgil addresses to Dante the famous lines describing 
Fortune, an angeUc creature like the others, and set by God 
among men, in order to preserve equaUty among them, and 
to let worldly passions pass from one hand to another, as 
justice demands. In the fifth circle, as they are crossing 
the Stygian marsh containing the wrathful, in Phlegyas' boat, 
the meeting with Fihppo Atgenti takes place. This is nar- 
rated with bitter hatred and thirst for vengeance, pointing 
not merely to moral indignation on the part of the poet, but 
to personal enmity. In order to enable Dante and Viigjil to 
enter the city of Dis, which occupies the lower portion of 
Hell from the sixth circle, the "messenger of Heaven " [del 
ciel^Messo) appears in the ninth canto; this is a poetical 
creation of great distinction, a figure biblical in its grandeur, 
introduced from the outset with the sublimest images. The 
angel is girt with mystery, which is expressed by Virgil's 
hints at the end of the eighth canto and by the interrupted 
words at the beginning of the ninth. Virgil does not say 
who is coming, nor how he is coming, nor who has sent him. 
All these are circumstances which we do not learn ; he who 
is coming is such a one as will open the gate of the city, it is 
some one that will bring aid. This mystery excites the im- 
agination, and we remain in suspense ; we expect something 
extraordinary and are not disappointed. Now he comes. His 
steps are accompanied by a boisterous sound, terrible as the 
roai of a tempest The banks of the marsh tremble ; before 

' This one, who ne'er &om me shall be divided. 
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the angel's heavenly purity, before his awe-inspiring majesty, 
everyt&ng flees that is not pure. The damned souls hide 
theiQselves like frogs before a snake ; the sinner cannot 
endure the sight of what is heavenly. And be goes onward, 
the misery and hideousness of the abyss do not affect him, 
he remains pure and radiant in that darkness, he does not 
defile himseU' in that filth. Dante, on seeing him, is seized 
with an unwonted feeling. He turns to Virgil and would &iin 
speak and question him, but is made by him to keep silence 
and bow down. This is the time not for curiosity, but for 
reverence ; one must be silent and devout, humbly receiving 
the benefit of Divine grace. When the devils behold the 
messenger of Heaven, £ey resist no longer ; his staff sufiEices 
to open the gates. He reproves the stubborn ones, and 
turns back without speaking to the poets. This sudden 
turning back is a movement of incomparable impressiveness. 
His office is at an end, the gate stands open and he tarries 
no longer ; the things that surround htm do not attract his 
attention, and he turns his back without casting a look, not 
because he despises those whom he has protected, but 
because his mind is wholly taken up with other matters. As 
mysteriously as he came, the messenger of Heaven disap- 
pears ; but the effect of his presence remains. Before, there 
was excitement, fighting, and threats. He comes, and im- 
mediately all opposition is at an end ; he goes, and peace 
reigns supreme, and calmly the two poets enter the Saining 
city. Each action shows us the greatness of this figure ; but 
the chief effect is produced by the contrast between the 
purity and majesty on the one hand, and on the other the 
lowliness and vileness of the place, when he comes, inspiring 
terror over the turbid waters, traversing the hideous marsh 
dryshod, with the movement of his hand keeping the thick 
air from his countenance, accustomed as it is to the light of 
the spheres, and then returning fiill of majesty along the 
" dirty road." Here we have the appearance of Heaven in 
the midst of Hell — a situation unpaiBlleled in its sublimity, 
such as, since the Bible, only Dante's powerful imagination 
has been able to ctmceive. 

In the tenth canto two powerful scenes are intertwined. 
Here Dante finds, among the heretics who lie in fiery graves, 
Farinata degU Uberti, the head of the Ghibelliniea and a 
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political opponent of his ancestors, who were driven from 
Florence by him. While they speak together their anger is 
kindled, and in their rapid dialogue is aroused all the old 
hatred of the parties that rent asunder the cities of Italy. 
But while Farinata, after a cutting assertion of the other 
speaker, is filled with sorrow at the triumph of his enemies 
and relapses into silence for a time, though his subsequent 
reply is no less bitter, the shadow of Guido Cavalcanti's 
father, Cavalcante, rises up. He recognises Dante, and is 
surprised not to see his own son with him. Then, as an 
ambiguous word in the poet's speech has made him believe 
that bis son is dead, he sinks back, overcome by grief: 

Supin licadde e pi4 non parve fuora,' 
a verse that depicts in a wonderful manner the emotion of 
the father, as also the proud and passionate spirit of the 
great Ghibelline, and his long and silent reflections, during 
which he has heeded nothing that is going on around him, 
so that he begins again as though there had been no lapse 
of time. This period of silence another would have left un- 
occupied, or filled with indifferent matter. Not so Dante : 
between his own concluding word and the word of Farinata 
that takes up the dialo^e again, he intercalates the whole 
deep story of fatherly gnef. This shows us again the con- 
densed power of Dante's poetry : in this passage of a hundred 
verses such a variety of emotions assail our mind in turn, 
that time and calm reflection are essential if we would 
receive a clear and complete impression of the whole. And 
yet, if we try to imagine something of less weight, between 
the two portions of the conversation with Farinata, than the 
episode of Cavalcanti, we shall find that the passage would 
have lost considerably in effect. The more significant and 
touching the traits that precede, the more expressive is the 
impassibility of that magnanimous man, who was occupied 
only with his own grief, and 

did not 
Neithei: his neck did n 

The meerings with Pier della V^na and with Bninetto 
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Ijtini in the serenth circle, that of the violent, I shaD 
mentioa onljr in passing ; on the other hand, I shall '■»°"''"» 
moie closely Dante's originality from another point of view. 
The ekhth dide of Hell, that of the deceivers, which con- 
sists of ten concentric valleys, spanned by rocky arches in 
the manner of bridges, was named by the poet Malebol^ 
(" Evil Pouches ") — a sarcastic expression instead of " sorrow- 
nil pits." And these pits are indeed very sorrowful ; they 
are the place for the most odious crimes, the place for 
mockery and invective. Higher up Dante had, it is true^ 
also been bitter and sarcastic, when he was standing by 
Farinata, and his pohtical passions and wounded family 
pride were aroused. In spite of this, however, he remained 
fiill of reverence and admiration for that high-souled man, 
before whom Hell itself appears to sink down when be raises 
himself ftom his tomb. But now he no longer feels any 
reverence ; his satire becomes terrible and relentless, being 
directed against things which he detests most. 

The other world, set against this world of ours, generally 
ends by criticising and satirising it, as was usual even in tl^ 
earlier legends ; but the true place for the satirical element 
are the lower regions of HetL The sins that are punished 
in the upper circles may be combined with mf^nanimity 
and with tenderness of soul. Dante is compelled, by moral 
conviction, to place in Hell Francesca, Farinata, Cavklcantc^ 
Pier della Vigna, and even his ff^therly friend Brunetto 
I^tinl But he does not reprove and mock them ; on the 
contrary, he feels deeply for them in their torments, loves 
and admires them, and immortalises their sympathetic figures 
in the episodes depicted. He does not conceal or excuse 
their sin; but this sin is of such a kind that it does not 
touch their character. Other vices, on the other hand, 
according to Dante, affect the entire personality of the man, 
destroy human nature itself, and but rarely leave room for 
nobler qualities. These sinners are, therefore, detestable 
beii^ ; their case must be met not by compassion, but by 
relendess justice : here mockery and contempt are called 
for. With these the last two circles are almost entirely 
fined. We say " almost " advisedly : for even here there is 
not an utter lack of greatness in all the figures, and we 
cannot but admire the bold Ulysses, and sympathise with 
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Ugolino, while he fills us with terror. Poetry revolts t^ainst 
the systematic strictness of Ic^ci It is not a religious and 
philosophical treatise with which we are dealii^ and the 
vivid ima^nation of the poet, in these portions of the poem 
as always, traverses the entire ^amut of human feelings. 

Dante's satirical power is at its height when he encounters 
Pope Nicholas III. among the simonists {" Inf." Tcix.). The 
Pope is in a pit in the ttaid bolgia, his head stuck m fore- 
most, and his burning soles jutting out Whilst l^e painfully 
moves his legs to and fro In the air, be has to listen to 
Dante's words of reproof and mocicery: 



With these exfwessions of contempt the poet begins his 
discourse. He then compares him with a murderer, who is 
buried alive, and who, in order to put off his death for a 
short while, calls again for the confessor ; the murderer is 
the Pope, and the confessor, Dante. But the bitterest 
mockery the poet placed in the sinner's own mouth, when 
he confesses in such a way that his words become a satire 
against himself: 

Know tlial I vested was with the great mantle, 

he b^:ins ; but scarcely is there time for reverence for the 
highest dignity on earth'to be awakened, when he adds how 
he defiled it, thus changing the nascent feeling to one of 
loathing: 

And tiuly was I son of the She-bear, 

So eager to advance the cnlw, that wealth 

Above, and here myself, I pocketed. 

This ironical allusion to the Pope's family name (Orsini), 
and the play on the word borsa, which, in its rapidi^, has a 
shaip poin^ become all the most effective from the fact 
that he has to utter the words himself. Nicholas III. was 
dead in the year of the vision ; but two other Popes were 
■till alive, whom Dante hated no less, perhaps even more, 
because tbey were his political enemies, the opponents or 
impediments of his poUtical ideal — Boniface VIII. and 
Clement V. By means of one of those astounding inveo- 
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tions, flo many of which sprang from his fertile mind, be 
intertwined with this satire against Nicholas a satire agunst 
the other two. The simoniacal Popes will all come into the 
same pit, and, coming one after the other, will force each 
other lower down. In this way it happens that Nicholas 
is expecting the one and prophesies the other's coming, 
whereby Dante again has the advantage of placing his sar- 
casms in another's mouth, thus adding to their power and 
effect It is a worthy predecessor of dieirs that speaks and 
foretells their shame. Pope Nicholas hears voices at the 
edge of the pit, and he immediately thinks that it must he 
Boniiace coming to take his place and to push him down. 
This eager expectation of the other converts the prophecy 
into reality, and we aheady see Pope Boniface VIII,, too, 
head foremost in the pit, moving his flaming soles about m 
the air. In this way Dante knew how to avenge himself 
and to deal out punishment, when he considered it just 
But after the mockery he rises, to a feeling of moral earnest- 
ness. It is no longer irony, but genuine paia that rings 
from his words: "Ah, Constantinel of how much ill was 
mother ■ ■ . ," and this holy wiath pleases his good guide, 
Virgil, who listens with approval to his disciple's words, and 
then takes him into his arms, raises him to his breast and 
carries him to the top of the next bridge. That is just the 
reason why Dante's satire is so magnificent, because of the 
earnestness on which it is based. He is so bold, because be 
feels himself strong in faith. He does not attack religion 
and ecclesiastical institutions ; on the contrary, he defends 
the Church against its false shepherds. He reproves the 
bad Popes, but bows reverently before the Papacy, and 
deeply feels the shame brought on it by Philip the Fair, 
although the direct sufferer was one whom he placed in 
Hell. 

From satire there naturally develops a comic element, 
which bad its place in the old l^ends and in the French 
mysteries, where, after the gradual elimination c^ the mond 
intention, it gave birth to farce. With Dante laughter is 
still essentially an agent for punishment and correction, as 
in the former visions of Hell. The place for this comic 
element is the fifth bolgia, where the peculators are im- 
mersed in a sea of pitch. Here we have the scenes of the 
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shade of the man of Lucca, which the devils are dra^^ng 
alot^ and throwing into the lake, and of Giampolo of 
Navaira, who deceives the devils themselves, whereupon 
they become entangled in a curious brawl and fall into the 
pitch (" Inf." zxi., xxii.). These are humorous descrip- 
tions, such as we might expect at that time, rough and 
primitive in the expressions and images, now and again 
recalling the infemsj kitchen of Fra Giacomino ; but they 
are of a kind to become popular, and, in point of &ct, the 
grotesque figures of the devils, especially, did become 
popular, their names, Barbariccia, Libicocco, etc., occurring 
frequently in later Italian literature. 

In the seventh botgia (c, xxv.) occurs the description of 
the transformation of men into serpents, and serpents into 
men, which has always been admired as an extraordinary 
feat of the imagination. And such, indeed, it is. At the 
same time it appears to me that the effect does not corre- 
spond entirely to the means employed. This description is 
too minute to be fantastic, and the imagination demands 
greater freedom of treatment in the case of matters that en- 
tirely transcend the limits of the natural ; being shackled by 
so many details, it remains inactive and does not really 
represent the marvel to itself, with the result that the effect 
produced is grotesque rather than fantastic, as is the case 
here. I do not mean that even such an effect is wasted ; 
(Ml the contrary, it is well adapted to r^ons of the comic 
and grotesque, Uke the Maltbolge. All I maintain is that 
this transformation should not be given out as one of 
Dante's greatest creations. Farinata on his bed of fire, the 
celestial messenger traversing the Stygian marsh dryshod, 
Pope Nicholas in the infernal borsa, are splendid creations 
of Danle's imagination. The eighth bol^a (c, xxvi.), again, 
supplies us with a picture loftier in character — Ulysses, the 
immortal type of man's thirst for knowledge, in whose bold 
voyage of discovery Dante has managed to express all the 
strange poetry of the sea. 

The deeper we descend, the more, crude and realistic 
does the style become : Dante does not hesitate to present 
to us objects that are ugly, and to call them by their proper 
name. The sojourn of the forgers in the tenth bolgia 
(c. xxix. $q^ is the place of the most loathsqme things, of 
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HiiwfUM^, wounds, and stench, and the poet does not ^lare 
his colours ; on the contrary, he paints for us, intentionally 
and with various images, the most di^^ing objects. He 
also describes to us the quarrel between Master Adam of 
Brescia and the Greek Sinon. They come to Uows and 
hurl vulgar imprecations at each other, so that VirgQ is 
almost angry with the poet for listenii^ — 

For a hue wish it U to wish to b««r it 

Further on even this ceases; every kind of movement 
ceases. In the ninth and last circle the very nanire of Hell 
has become ice, and the sinners are frozen in ice. Here 
treachery is punished — the deepest corruption of the human 
mind. Agamst this blackest of sins the heart is closed, for . 
these condemned souls there is naught but cruel hatred. 
Dante ill-treats them, and ruthlessly treads on them with his 
feet. Higher up he gave the souls promises of &ime, in 
order to make them speak. But these down here do not 
wish people in the world to speak of them : they carmot 
expect glory, but only infamy. Accordingly, they do not 
wish to sp«ik, and to say who they are; but Dante 
endeavours to make them do it by force, nay, even by 
deception. He finds in the ice Bocca d^li Abati, who 
betrayed the Guelphs in the battle of Montaperti. Wh^ 
he gives no reply to the question as to who he is, the poet's 
wn^ is kindled ; he seizes him by the hair, and b^ns 
shaking him so that he howls, with his eyes turned down 
(xxzii. 97). In this trait of savage cruelty towards the 
sinner, towards the soul abandoned by Divine grace, there is 
something magnificent in the very barbarism, that shows 
us Dante as the man of his age, with his pitiless conception 
of justice. But, none the less, even in the midst of this icy 
desert, here at the very end of Hell, where every feeling 
w(»dd seem to be dead, appear once again all the po^k 
elements that we found m such numbers in the upp» 
circles. In the scene of Ugolino the entire poetic character 
of Dante's Hell is revealed again ; it forms, as it were, a 
final synthesis of this Hell, with all its horrors and emotions. 
Never was a more terrible spectacle invented by a poet. 
Here Divine justice has made the injured one himself the 
instrument for punishirig the criminal, and handed the 
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sinner over to the man he has sacrificed, so that the latter 
may avenge himself; and Ugolino satisfies his boundless 
wrath by gnawing away the skull of his enemy, the Arch- 
bishop Ru^eri. But, on being questioned by Dante, this 
shade opens its mouth to speak, and tells us its story, this, 
too, from motives of revenge; however, it is a story of 
tender feelings, which, being wounded in bestial fashion, 
have become the cause of this bestial revenge. 

The first ionfica, the " Inferno," is the most popular and 
the best known portion of the " Commedia." Sixty-five yeais 
ago Fa:uriel designated this general preference as an old 
prejudice, which it was time to remove. " Without doubt," 
he said, " the ' Inferno ' contains great beauties ; but the 
greatest are incontestably in the two other parts." ' How- 
ever, the general public has not since then subscribed to 
this opinion of the illustrious critic, thereby showing its 
ju<^ment. Not that Dante is inferior as a poet in. the two 
other eantkhe; but in these his theme was a different one, 
and of such a nature tiiat even his genius was not always 
able to overcome its difficulties. At the very entry into Pur- 
gatory the dramatic life becomes less intense. Those con- 
demned in Hell remain for ever in their sin ; but at the same 
■ time they retain their human form. On the other hand, the 
soul which becomes purified and ascends to God, leaves behind 
everything that is earthly, as the corruption which it is entirely 
bent on shaking off. Those scenes full of passion are no 
longer possible ; the moral idea is more obvious, and the 
Kymbotism plays a larger part. The inner process of con- 
version, repentance, and purification is outwardly expressed 
by the seven P's which the angel writes on Dante's brow, 
and which signify the seven mortal sins, and are cancelled 
one after the other, as also by the ascent, ever increasing in 
easiness, of the steps that lead from one circle to the other. 
Images cut in the rocks, representing well-known examples 
from sacred and profane history, voices in the air alluding 
to these, and allegorical visions, acquaint the reader in every 
circle with the nature of the sin for which penance is done 
there, and with the condition of the suffering souls ; and 
the same object is achieved by the Latin psalms and Church 
' " Dante et les oiieines de la Uogne et de la litt^iatnre iuliennes," 
i. 31. (Paris, 1854 ; lectuTeB deliTcred in 1833 and 1834.) 
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bymni sui^; by the spirits, which, as being geneially known, 
the poet only indicates by the opening words — a mode of 
abbreviation that can scarcely be termed poetical. We have , 
Still scenes full of tender and warm feeling, such as Dante's 
meeting with Casella or with Forese Donati ; but the im- 
pression is more gentle and more subdued. ~ The souls no 
longer appear so violently moved, nor with so stnsng an 
individuaLty, but are depicted with more general traits. 
Among them we have, perhaps, only two figures of pro- 
nounced personal character — Sordello, the type of a noble 
and proud patriotism, whose appearance gives occasion for 
the magnificent lament on the strife raging in Italy ; and 
Statius, whose colloquy with Virgil again expresses in so 
warm a manner Dante's love for and admiration of 
antiquity. 

The general character of the " Purgatorio " is one of 
gentleness and calm. One feels that one is ascending to- 
wards peace, and accordingly those figures are drawn most 
successfully which are, as it were, the forerunners and 
messei^ers of heavenly peace, namely, the angels. Nature, 
too, is now as peaceful and gentle as it was overpowering 
and terrible in Hell, and the contrast produces a wonderfiil 
effect, whea the poets return from the darkness of the abyss 
to tb.e sight of Heaven, light and colour (i. r3) : 

Sweet colour of the oriental sapphire, 

That was uf^thered b the cloudless aspect 

Of the pure air, as far as Che first circle. 

Unto mine eyes did recommecce delight 

Soon as I issued forth from the dead aii, 

Which had with sadness filled mine eyes and breast. 

Soon after (i. 115) is described the delightful spectacl'^ 
offered to us when, at the disappearance of darkness, we se^ 
from a height, the first rays of the sun glittering on the ripple 
of the sea. Nature is poetical through its relation with our 
emotions, and it is in this sense that Dante, a master in this 
field, too, depicts it. He wishes to paint for us the erening 
twilight, and instead of enumerating external objects, he pre- 
sents the scene to us by means of the impression it makes 
on the human heart, in the famous verses at the b^iiming 
of the eighth canto : 
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'Twos now the honi that tnmeth bock dniie 
In those who sail the aea, and melts the hewt, 
The day they^e said to Iheii sweet Mends farewell. 
And the new pilgtim penetiates with lorci 
If he doth hear from Mt away a bell 
That seemeth to deplore the dying day. 

After the storm of the passions has ceased, there is room 
for peaceful thoi^ht, for scientific and philosophical con- 
templation. The long abstract didactic passages become 
more and more frequent. Virgil discourses on the in- 
scrutability of Divine justice, on sins caused by false love, on 
free will, and also on astronomical questions ; whilst Statius 
dilates on the or^jin of the three faculties of the soul, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, and on the spiritual body with which the 
souls clothe themselves in the other world, so that they pre- 
serve their human aspect. Here in the " Pu^atorio " occtir 
also Dante's important and oft-quoted maxims concemii^ 
art and poetry, in the colloquies with Oderisi da Gubbio, 
Buonagiunta Urbiciani, and Guido GuinicellL 

Towards the end of the " Purgatorio," when Dante has 
reached the Earthly Paradise, a magnificent procession 
comes towards him, described with details that are, for the 
most part, taken from the Apocalypse. This is a representa- 
tion of the triumph of Faith. On to the triumphal chariot 
(an image of the Church), drawn by the griffin (which in 
its double form represents the Man-God), descends Re- 
velation or Theology. But this figure is called Beatrice, and 
not merely is it called so, but it actually is Dante's Beatrice. 
Tlie " Commedia " was to be the apotheosis, the glorification 
of the loved one ; by dint of long study the poet wished to 
prepare himself, in order to say of her things that had never 
u>een said of any woman. Thereupon his mistress became 
more and more transfigured in his eyes, personifying the 
loftiest theme that was known to him. Divine science. But 
a mere symbol she could never become : the Beatrice who 
bad been the object of his first passion could never change 
into an abstraction. Infinitely touching is this worship of 
an entire lifetime, this youthful love, which, after a period 
of storm and passion, returns into the man's heart, and in 
his eyes is merged into everything that is most pure and most 
sacred, inspiring the last and greatest achievement of his 
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genius. It was always a spiritual, mystical passion, and now 
that the loved one dwells in Heaven, it has become evei 
more transfigured; but still it always remans a genuine , 
sentiment, it remains love. When she sees him threatened 
by the three beasts in the allegorical wood, she leaves her 
seat among the blessed, descends into Hell, and entreats 
Vii^ with tears quickly to lend him his aid. The s^ht of 
her is promised him on the summit of the mountain, and it 
is this hope that draws him up on his weary way, that gives 
him new strength, when he is about to faiL When, in the 
last circle, he is to pass through the purifying fire, and is 
filled with fear, Virgil says to him : " Now look thou, son, 
"twixt Beatrice and thee there is this wall," and immediatdy 
Dante's resistance is at an end, " hearing the name that in , 
my memory evermore is welling " ; and he willingly follows 
his guide, who encourages bim even in the midst of the tw- 
menting flames, by speaking of Beatrice : 

" Her eyes I seem to see already." 

Now at length she appears herself. The moment, so 
long prepared, is solemn in the highest d^ree. Dante is 
beneath the trees of the Earthly Paradise, on the banks of 
the river Lethe, and opposite to him, separated by the water, 
is the chariot with the griffin. On all sides the procession 
has halted, the seven candlesticks burning with heavenly 
light, the four and twenty Elders, clad in white and crowned 
with roses, the Evangelists, the seven virtues, dancing round 
the chariot wheels, and the angels scattering flowers. And 
she stands in her chariot, in the midst of her glory, robed in 
the colour of flame, as when he first saw her in his boyhood. 
She is stilt veiled, but by a secret power his heart has recog- 
nised her. On seeing her, of whom he had been Sp long 
deprived, all his old feelings are roused anew : 

lo vidi giii nel cominciac del giomo 

La parte oriental tutta rosata 

E 1 altro del di bel sereno adomo, 
E 1* heaa del Sol nascere ombiata, 

SI che, per tempeiaiua de' vapori, 

L'occhio la aostenea lunga fiata : 
GmI declro una nuvola di fiori, 

Che dalle mani angelische saliva 

E ricadera gib dentro e di footi, 
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Sona caodido vel dniA d'oli>n 
DoDAi m'appuve lotto veide manto 
VesCita di coloi di fiamma viva. 

E lo spiiito mio, che gi4 cotanio 
Tempo eis stato, ch' alia sua presetizft 
ifoa era di stupor liemanda aSranto, 

SaniB da£li occhi aver piii coooscenia. 
Pel occulta virtti, che da lei mosse, 
Cantico amor sentl la gran poteiua.' 

He feels the old love ; the sight trf Beatrice kindles his 
heart and bis imagination, which surrounds her ^pearance 
with the richest and most brilliant images. In the midst of 
the highest development of symbolism, the poetry agiun 
becomes personal. Dante is, as we have said, himself the 
most interesting figure, the true prat^onist of the " Corn- 
media." ^er the death of Beatrice he had erred and 
sinned in the life of excitement that followed. He, too, had 
a cODSciousness of guilt ; he, too, had been in the wood of 
human misery. If, after so many storms that had swept 
over his soul, the recollection of his former pure love now 
returned, the recollection of that innocent and ideal exist* 
ence of the " Vita Nuova," which knew naught of the harsh 
and corrupted reality of earth, then this recollection at the 
same time became a reproach. The image of Beatrice, that 
he now (sees on the other bank of the river, is in his eyes 
a reproach. In this way we touch in this passage his own 

' Ere now have I beheld, as day began. 

The eastern hemisphere all tinged with rose, 
^d the other heaven with faii serene adorned ; 

And the sun's &ce, uprising, overshadowed 
So that by teinperine inmience of vaponrs 
For a long interval the eye sustained it ; 

Thus in the bosom of a clond of Bowers 
Which from those hands angelical asceoded. 
And downward fell again inside and out. 

Over her snow-white veil 'with olive cinct 
Appeared a lad; under a green mantle. 
Vested in colour of the living flame. 

And my own sprit, that already now 

So long a time luid been, that b her presence 
Tiembung with awe, it had not stood abashed. 

Without more Itnowledge having tnr mine eyes, 
Huougb occult virtue that from her proceeded 
Of aneieni love the mighty influence felt. 

XXX. aa rM. 
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most intiinate history. The deepest and tniest idea of the 
" Pui^torio," the really dramatic idea of the cantica, is 
revealed here at the close. That which had hitherto been 
indicated by means of symbolism, and in an abstract 
manner, is now presented in its psychological realism — the 
smarts of conscience, the repentance, the process of purifica- 
tion in the soul, or, rather in the living man : for the pro- 
cess takes plaf:e in Dante, who came thither in his body, 
who is no moe naked soul, but an individual, capable of 
feeling all that is felt on earth. He has been through all 
the circles, the angeb have cancelled from his brow the 
signs of sin ; he has passed through the torturing fire with 
terror and reluctance. But that is all as nothing. His true 
purgatory awaits him here on the summit, in the Earthly 
Paradise : it consists in the accusations of his beloved, in 
his shame, his grief, and his tears. 

When the great event, the appearance of Beatrice, has 
taken place, wid Dante experiences this deep emotion, he 
turns to the man who has hitherto accompanied him and 
sympathised with all his feelings. But Virgil has in the 
meantime disappeared, and Dante, though in the midst of 
the etertml beauties of Paradise, and though he has before 
his eyes that felicity, so ardently longed for, yet catmot 
restrain himself from bewailing the toss of his sweet father. 
Thraeupon he hears the voice of his exalted lady on the 
diariot: 

DrdIc, because Vireilius ias departed 

Do not weep yet, <m not weep yet awhile ; 

Fot hf another swoid thou need'st must weep. 

And he, called by his name, this being the only lime in the 
nliole poem, raises his look and sees that the eyes of 
Beatrice are fixed on him, and she, severe, " in attitude still 
royally majestic," continues : 

Look at me well ; in sooth, I'm Beatrice I 

How didst thou d^gn to come into the Mountain i 

Didst thou not know that man is happy here i 

Then his eyes descend to the water that flows at his side ; 
but when he sees himself mirrowed in it, his shame in- 
creases, and he lowers them to the grass at his feet. 
Beatrice is silent. The angels begin to sing, filled with pity 
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for him, and his grief, fixizeti and locked up in his heart, is 
loosed when he notes the sympathy in their voices, and 
resolves itself into tears. But she turns to the angels, 
accusing him, and telling the story of his erring ways. 
How, in his youth, his disposition was perfect by Divine 
grace, how she led him for a time along the right path, but 
bow he turned away and gave himself up to the false good^ 
of the earth, when she had scarcely left him to ascend from 
the beauty of earth to that of eternity, and when he should 
have endeavoured to follow her example ; how dreams and 
inspirations were all in vain, and there remained no means 
of salvation save by showing him the terrors of Hell, and 
how she accomphshed that for him, too, and hastened down 
to Limbo to do her good offices for him, and wept for him. 
Then she again addresses her words to him, and forces him 
to confess, and when he has uttered a scarcely audible 
" Yea," she endeavours still further to rouse his conscience, 
and asks him what was able to alienate him from her ; and 
his reply is followed by fresh reproaches. He is dumb, his 
eyes bent on the ground, till, at her command, he raises his 
bead, mastering himself with difficulty, and then he sees 
that the r^n of flowers, which had hitherto half concealed 
her, has ceased. And she stands there, her eyes directed 
towards the griffin, and, though still shrouded and far off, 
her beauty appears to him greater than that she possessed 
on earth, in the same proportion as it was formerly superior 
to that of all other women. When he sees this, his repent- 
ance for his ingratitude becomes yet more keen, and he 
sinks down unconscious. On recovering, he finds bimsdf 
in the waters of Lethe, which free the soul from all remem- 
brdnce of guilt, and thereupon he is led before Beatrice, who 
at last unveils herself in all her heavenly, inef^ble beauty : 

O isplendar di viva luce elema., 
Chi pallido si fece solto I'ombra 
SI di Prtubso o bewe in sua cistema, 

Che non paresse aver la mentc ingombia 
Teotando a rendei te, (fual tu parest! 
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Here the mystic love of the Middle Ages has attained its 
loftiest poetic expression, which cannot be surpassed. This 
love does not end with the death of the beloved, but really 
does not begin till she " changes life," till she has ascended 
from flesh to spuit, and has increased in beauty and per- 
fection, till she draws her lover from the false thirds of 
earth, "after her herself, that is no longer such." Love is 
virtue and religion; to desert virtue and religion means 
leavit^ the loved one, each false step is an act of infidelity 
towards Beatrice. If we were to conceive anyone else 
reproaching Dante in this manner, the result would be a 
diy moral^tion, a sermon ; but it is the loved one that 
makes the reproaches, that condemns his sins as a treachery 
against his passion for her, and we have a highly dramatic 
scene. It is the apotheosis of his mistress, inspired not by 
reason, but by the heart She is not yet a goddess, cold 
and unfeeling in her glory ; she is a woman, full of solicitude 
for the salvation of her lover, and the very violence of her 
reproaches is inspired by her passion. Here we have still 
the true, the personal Beatrice, no longer in Paradise, 
although it is. there that the poet thought he had attained a 
higher decree of art. The first aspect, indeed, is as fine a 
conception as poetry can supply. Beatrice, her eyes glow- 
ing with a holy smile, looks steadfastly at the heavens, and, 
soarii^ upwards, leaves the tiny earth behind. Rising in 
the infinite space, she ascends higher and higher, towards 
the light, towards the Deity. And as the lover looks at her, - 
he feels himself drawn after her by some secret power ; he, 
too, ascends, and they fly together from heaven to heaven. 
But there are conceptions for which our imagination requires 
freedom. The infinite does not make an impression on us, 
save when it is indicated in a general way. It camiot be 
described : every detail raises up a barrier and destroys the 
feeling of the infinite itself Thus it is vrith this flight 
through the heavens : magnificent as a piece of imagination. 

Hath grown so pale, or drank so at ita cistern, 
He would not seem to have his mind encumbered. 
Striving to paint thee as thou didst appear, 
Where the harmonious heaven o'ershadowed thee. 
When in the open air thou didst unveil f 

XXXI. r39 sjf. 
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it loses all its effect in the representation. It is the constant 
repetition of the same motion, for a gradation is impossible. 
This Beatrice b^an in so sublime a way, that we can con- 
ceive nothing more lofty. Ever more she glows with divine 
love, radiates with increasing brightness into the eyes of the 
lover. But when the poet desires to give us an idea of this 
superhuman splendour, he must needs employ abstractions, 
a kind of mathematical proof, and then always end with the 
confession that such things transcend humian capacity, and 
cannot be expressed in human speech. And when we hear 
this Beatrice of the " Faradiso " speak, when she explains to 
Dante the nature of the lunar spots, or the incUnation of 
all that is created towards its principle in God, we might in 
truth be Itstenii^ to some scholastic doctor, leading us care- 
fullf from conclusion to conclusion. Here she really repre- 
sents Theology rather than the loved one, the symbol 
rather than the person. 

And what we have said of Beatrice may be extended to 
the " Paradise" in general. Paradise is the region of spirit _ 
freed entirely from matter, and this wholly spiritual life is 
expressed by the purest light, by the sweetest harmony, by 
the swiftest and noblest, that is to say, circular motion. 
The source of the motion is the love of and desire for the 
highest good, and the neater one approaches this principle, 
God, the more glowing is the love, the more vivid the light, 
the swifter the movement. Thus it is with the nine 
heavenly spheres; thus, too, with the souls Dante meets 
here. They have no longer any body, not even the ethereal 
body of the " Pu^atorio." They are no longer recognisable 
beings, but must themselves explain viiio they were. They 
are hghts that are distinguished from one another by their 
clearness and strength. The more grace, the more percep- 
tion J the more percepdon, the more love ; the more love, 
the stronger the light, the sweeter the singing, the swifter 
the movement. The most powerful Ught is in ttie Empyrean 
itself; and it is only there that the souls appear in their true 
human aspect, transfigured to heavenly beauty, clad in 
white garments, and forming, in the graduating ranks of 
their seats, an enormous rose, which, in its centre, incloses 
a sea of light reflected from the l^t of God. And on to 
the leaves of the mystic rose the angels descend from God 
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like butterflies, and letum to him agiun ; and as they fly ttp 
and down, they are the bearers of peace and love. 

But how is this immaterial realm to be depicted in ait? 
For the scenes of Hell the eaith gave its rough and vigorous 
images, white its tenderest and loveliest were suitable for 
Purgatory. Paradise, on the other hand, has nothing below 
resembling it ; the most beautiful, pure, and splendid things 
are naught as compared with the ^oiy above. Each image 
for Panulise is a diminution, by substituting the finite for the 
infinite, the limited for the illimitable. Where are the 
means for representing that which transcends nature and 
perception, nay, even thought? If one wishes to paint it 
all, we haye nothing but the colours of the earth ; for the 
human imagination possesses these alone, and even the 
greatest artist does not create out of uothing. Dante wishes 
to depict the heaven of purest light, and can only give us . 
the conception of our sunlight, a mere shadow compared 
with the other. He wishes to describe the heavenly melodies, 
and is forced to remind us of sounds heard on earth. 
What, then, is the use of the comparadves and superlatives, 
of the assurance that that l^ht of Paradise was a thousand 
times more brilliant, that melody a thousand times more 
sweet? For these superlative degrees remain invisible to 
our imi^ination. The means of art are of the earth, and 
where these are no longer adequate, art itself ceases. 
In the supreme efforts of his genius, Dante succeeds in 
creating some splendid images. Beautiful is the mystic 
rose. Tweeting itself in the sea of light, while angelic butter- 
flies float up and down ; beautiful, the descending triumph 
of the blessed, compared widi a ray of the sun, that falls, 
through broken clouds, on to a meadow of flowers (xxiii. 
79); beautiful, too, the stream of light between flowery 
bulks, and the sparks, which, issuing from the river, settle 
on the flowers and return as though inebriate (xxx. 61), 
this, lilte the rose, signifying the blefeed receiving the grace 
of God. But here the entire beauty is limited to the image 
taken by itself, and without regard for that which it is in- 
tended to depict Eadi is a splendid image, but ineffective 
for its real purpose. 

The personality of the saint is difficult to employ in 
poetry. In the sinner and penitent there is life, action, and 
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development On the other hand, the s^nts hive already 
reached their goal, and are unchangeable in their present 
condition; their perfection is uniform, their passion one, 
and that invariable — the love of Gcid. The only thin^ they 
are still able to do is to impart some of their perfection to 
others, to instruct them and show them the right way, and 
that is what they do with Dante when he encounters them. 
In this way the " Paradiso " is fiHed, to a far greater extent 
than the two other cantiche, with scientific disquisitions. 
Not only Beatrice, hut S. Bernard and Charles Martel, too, 
become instructors ; the apostles Peter, James, and John 
subject Dante to a terrible examination, which occupies 
almost three entire cantos, on the three theological virtues. 

The less the true subject-matter of the " Paradiso " 
admits of direct expression, the more does the poet seek the 
aid of symbolism, by means of which it is indicated through 
outward signs. This also accounts for the curious archi- 
tectural allegorical figures, over which Dante takes such 
pains in this cantica. In the Sun the souls of the holy 
monks form revolving garlands ; in Mars the warriors arrange 
themselves into the sign of the Cross ; in Jupiter the souls 
of the just appear first as letters joined together, constituting 
Latin words, and then as the Imperial Eagle. The " Para- 
diso" is a continual struggle with that which cannot be 
expressed. The sentiment, indeed, remains, marked by 
that poetical element which was contained in the religious 
poetry before Dante. The general inspiration is lyrical, 
producing the hymn, as, for example, the glorious prayer 
addressed by S. Bernard to the Virgin in the last canto ; 
still it does not suffice for the creadon of concrete forms. 

Even here, however, everything is not spiritual and 
abstract There is always, in the midst of so many blessed 
spirits, one human personality, Dante himself. The saints 
I^ve no earthly existence, but Dante has, and never in the 
whole poem are there more vivid echoes of it, with its 
varying fortunes, than here, in the prophecy of his ancestor 
Cacdaguida, whose soul he meets in M^. The saints, 
elevated to such lofty heights, can scarcely take the events 
and condition of our miserable earth much to heart ; but 
Dante is keenly interested in these matters, and makes 
them share his feelings. He makes Cacciaguida speak <^ 
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the good old tiroes in bygone Florence, and with these 
he contrasts the present sinful and divided dty. Dante 
never forgets in Paradise whence he has come (xxxL 39) : 

I who to the divine had from the bumao. 
From time nnto etemity, had ctaae. 
From Florence to a peo^ joat and saae. 

He compares the place from which he comes with that in 
which he is, and notes the contrast between that world of 
sin and injustice, and this world of love and peace. This 
gives rise to the bitterest reproaches against the corrupdon 
on earth. The saints kindle with wrath and passion ; they 
do not hesitate to employ harsh and lowly words, in ord^ 
to lash more eSectively this state of depravity. In the same 
way as Cacciaguida inveighs against the Florentines, so 
S. Peter Damian reproves &e pompous living of the priests, 
Benedict the vices of the monks, the Imperial Eagle in 
Jupiter the avaricious Popes and princes, Beatrice herself 
false preachers. The apostle Peter fulminates in the most 
terrible way against the Holy See, and in the very centre of 
the mystic rose, in sight of eternal peace, Dante recalls the 
Strv^le of the parties, of Henry VII. and his opponent, 
Clement V., and ungrateful Florence, that has banished 
him. The most solemn of these invectives is that of 
S. Peter, whose countenance glows, when he bc^ns to speak 
of Boni^ice: 

Qaegli ch'usuipa in terra il ]u(^ mio, 
II luc^o mio, if lucvo mio, che vaca 
Nella presenza. del Figliuol di Dio,' 

and the flame of his wrath kindles the entire heaven of the 
blessed, even Beatrice herself, and he continues with altered 
voice. 

The saints, who behold in God the entire truth unveiled, 
moralise with more authority. For this reason the invectives 
are more numerous here, in the realm of peace, than else- 
where. Regarded from the Christian standpoint, they ar^ 
perhaps, not always appropriate ; they are so violent and 
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it majr be doubted whether they are entirely impartUL But 
by reason of their very warmth they are fidl of poetry, and 
if they were lacking, the " Paiadiso " would be without its 
most poetical element. Dante himself was not the most 
, perfect of men, judged according to Christian morality : he 
was no saint, and did not know how to humble himself. 
But his was a lofty spirit, hating everything that was low 
and vile. His faulu were such as spring up in a great and 
mighty soul. Thus his satires and invectives are due to his 
deep conviction that he is in possession of the truth. In 
his book on the vulgar speech he called himself the poet of 
rectitudo : he had conceived the poef s calling to be a holy 
' mission, an apostleship. In the oth^ vroild he is expressly 
' commissioned to write down what he sees and hears, " for 
that world's good which liveth ill" ("Purg." xxxiL 103), 
and for this sacred office is needed courage and a heart ttuU; 
is sure of itself. To tell the world such terrible truths, 
without regard for famous names and great power, without 
r^ard for friend or foe, was not the task of an ordinary 
soul. 

Never has there been a poetical work that was written in 
a loftier sense or with a loftier aim, never one that was the 
fruit of more incessant and more earnest toU, that expressed 
more intimately the entire individuality of the author. We 
stand in reverence before such an achievement. Here 
everything is of significance. If the cesthedc interest is not 
always on the same level, every detail, how&ver minute, 
possesses historical interest : a mind like Dante's must be 
grasped in its entirety. That is why the labour of scholars 
is necessary, in order to ejtplain the innumerable allusions 
to contemporary matters, the scientific doctrines, and, as far 
as possible, the hidden meaning of the allegories. But, in 
addition to this, the " Comme^ " requires, more than other 
poems, the aid of an aesthetic commentary, such as the 
brilliant one Francesco de Sanctis has given us. Dante's 
poetry does not sweep along like a broad stream on whose 
bosom we may allow ourselves to be gently carried onwards; 
hot, in its concentrated energy, it strikes our minds like a 
flash of lightning, and disappears immediately, if it has not 
already kindled our imagiriation, and left in it the indelible 
traces of its creations. 
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Dante's fome, gieat even at the dme of his death, soon 
increased enormously. Giovanni Villani dedicates a long 
chapter in bis chrooicle to him, when treating of the 
year of his death. As early as in the third decade of the 
century the commentaries to the poem begin to appear, the 
first being those of Gra^olo de' Bambagioli and of Jacopo 
della Lana. In 1 373 Boccaccio was appointed public Dante 
interpreter by the commune of Florence. Others subse- 
quently followed him in the same office, and the poem was 
expounded in the churches of San Stefano and of Sana 
Maria del Fiore ; Dante chairs were also founded in other 
Italian towns, in Bologna, Pisa, Piacenza, Milan, and 
Venice. From an early date artists drew their subjects 
from the " Commedia," as, for example, Bernardo Orcagna 1 
in his painting in the Cappella Strozzi of Santa Maria 
Novella in Florence, where the Malebolge of the " Inferro " 
are faithfully depicted according to Dante's description. 

Italian hteiature, the development of which differs in so ' 
many respects &om the other modem literatures, has also 
this peculiarity, that, almost at its outset, it produced a woil^ 
of such cf^i^ importance, and attained a he^ht it was . 
never to reach again, so that whatever followed may be said, 
in a measure, to refer back to this work. The whole <i 
Italian literature is full of Dante ; there is scarcely a sin^ 
writer of importance who would not, in one way or another, 
lead us back to speak of Dante. 



APPENDIX OF BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
AND CRITICAL NOTES 



AUTHOR'S NOTE TO THE ITAUAN TRANSLATION 
(1887) 

Thk Getman ongin&t of fhi^ boolc wu pabliahed in Septembei of the 
year 1884, though the title-pa^ bean the date 1S85, in accordance with 
a leprehenuble costom prerailing among German pitblisheis. It will 
be well for the Italian reader to note this, so that he may be able to 
jad^e of the priority of some observations which occnr in the German 
edition and subsequently appeared in other books as well. It is almost 
superfiuoua to say that ibis appendix does not pretend to be a complete 
bibliography, which would, indeed, have been impossible in this pUce, 
for so wide a field ; but the notes are intended to show the reader the 
road followed by the author. ' In many cases only the latest publicalitm 
is quoted for a certain subject, and there fuller btbliographiod infomui- 
tion will be found. For the same reason I do not even enumerate the 
general histories of Italian liteiatnre prior to this one. Only it appeals 
convenient to me once and for all to make honourable mention in this 
place of the works of Adolfo Bartoli, since I shall not have another 
oppcotnmty of speaking of them collectively. By his " Primi dae 
secoli delta letteratura italiana " (completed m 1880), and his " Storia 
delta letteratura italiana," of which six volumes appeared between 1S78 
and 1884 * sod two further ones, on the "Commedia," in 1887 and 
18S9 •, Bartoli achieved the great distinction of having treated these sub- 
jects for the first time in a rcaSy scientific manner. It is natural that these 
works, just because they were the first of their kind and that thef 
dealt with so vast and difficult a theme, could not be free from defects. 
But they have been very useful to students, and were very useful to nw, 
too. This I freely and gratefully acknowledge, though I may several 
times have to differ from the author in his views on single points. 

1 En vieiir of dwu Mauiaaitfl and of th« &£t thu any atumpt at SDpfdemaitanr 
DoC« of a crilkal or coatroveniaL nahin would be CDtirelv out of place, dke admr 
tioo* to till bibHotrmphy huTO, in the mun, beeo limited to Uie titles of new editiau, 
of tnographicalwarki, uid of ceneralliteTVy Hurvejt. The authi^ placed Ihenunes 
of tluw wotia which were inacceuible to hun in square bncketb ; these have bsea 
Tttaiocd, whilB die tnuulaUff'i auwlemenEaiT notes an loserted .between aneriik*. 
-TrmmifUr't NoU. 
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Page 4 sqg. For the studies pursued in the Middle Ages and 
the I^tin Literature in Italy at this period, cf. Muratori, " Antiq. 
Ital," iii. S07 sqq. \ Tiraboschi, " Storia delta lett. ital." (Firenze, 
1805-1813), vols, iii., iv^ ; Giesebrecht, "De litterarum studiis 
apudItalospri[nismediiievissculiB,"Berolini, 1845; Comparetti, 
" Virgilio nel medio evOj" vol. i., Livomo, 1872, * second edition, 
Firenze, 1896; "Vergil in the Middle Ages," translated by 
E. F. M. Benecke, London, 1895 *, Koerting, in his " Die An- 
fange der Renaissancelitteratur in Italien," Leipzig, 1884, does 
not touch this subject ; what is said on page 300 in justification 
of this omission appears to me a poor excuse. [Gius. Savioli, 
"L'istrurione pubblica in Italia nei sccoli VIIL, IX., X.," in the 
" Rivista Europea," nuova serie, anno X., t. xiii., xiv.] * G. 
Grober, " Uebersicht iiber die lateinische Litteratur, von der 
Mitte des 6, Jahrhunderts bis 1350," in his "Grundriss der 
roman. Philologie," II. i. pp. 97-432, Strassburg, 1893, * — E. 
Celesia's "Stona della letteratura in Italia nei secoli barbari," 
in 2 vols., Genova, 1882, is quite useless. 

Page 2, 14 sqq. The sketch of the development of the com- 
munes and of the political condition of medieval Italy in general 
13, as will easily be seen, based on C. Heget, " Geschichte der 
Stadteverfassung von Italien," 2 vols., Leipzig, 1847. 

Page 32. For the literature of Monte Cassino, cf. Petrus 
Diaconus, "De viris illustribus casinensibus," ed. B. Man, 
Lutetise Paris, i666{also Muratori, " Script.," vi. 9), cap. i<)igq. — 
For the Abbot Desiderius, cf. Don Andrea Caravita, " I codici 
e le arti a Monte Cassino," especially i. \iosqq., Monte Cassino, 
1869 and 1870. A lar^ number of Alfanus' poems in Ugbclli, 
" Italia sacra " (Venetiis, 1722), L x., Appendix, pp. 47-78, and in 
Giesebrecht, i^.'ii'/., p. 37 J^f., where sdsohisclassical imitations 
are to be found. A poem by Gaiferius in Tosti, " Storia della 
Badia di Monte- Cassino," i. 41^ sag., Napoli, 1842. Poems by 
both in Oianam, " Documents m^its pour servir & I'hist. IJtt. 
de I'ltalie," p. 359 sag., Paris, 1850. — Amatus, published by 
ChampoUicm-Figeac, *' L'ystoire de li Normant par himi, moine 
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136 ; the two writings of Alberic mentioned first were published 
by Rockinger in " Quellen iind Erttrterungen zur bayerischen 
uDd deutschen Geschickte," voL ix., Miinchen, 1863. Tike 
"Dictaminum Rftdii" are not yet printed ; there is a MS. con- 
taining them in the Breslau University Library, IV, Oct. 11. 

Page yx "Sancti Petri Damiani Opera &nnia," Bassani, 
■783. Joseph Kleinennann's " Der heiL Petnis Damiani," Steyl, 
1882. 

Page 34. " Anselmi Opera," in Migne, " Patrolt^fia," ser. 
laL, t. 158, 159. Ch. de R^musat, "Saint Anselme de Cantor- 
bAy," Paris, 1853. 

Page 36. For the grammarians, epistolaries and books of 
formulas, cf. the two works of Rockinger quoted above, and 
T. Casini, " La coltura bolognese dei secoli XII e XIII," in the 
"Giomaie storico della lett. ital." anno i., voL i., ^ ; syq. 

Page 38. Ugo Balzani, " Early Chroniclers of Europe, Italy,' 
London, 1S83 [subsequently published also in Italian: "Le 
cronacbe italiane nel medio evo," Milano, 1884], is very in- 
adequate, just for this period. 

P^ge 59. [Sanianome's work is printed also in the " Doca- 
menti di stona itaiiana" of the " Deputarione toscana di storia 
patria," Firenie, 1876.] 

Page ^D. What is the origin of Boncompagno's phrase 
designating Italy as Domina prmnnciarum, a pnrase recurring 
not only in Dante, but also in Bono Giamboni, " Introd. alle 
virtu," cap. 47 1 In the " Corpus Juris," where one might feel 
inclined to look for it, in view of Boncompagno's mode of ex- 
pressing himself it does not occur, as a distinguished juristteDs 
me. It IS based on the circumstance that, in the Roman Empire, 
Italy was not a province, nor subject to tribute. At a later date 
Lor. Valla said in the " De Constantini donatione" (near the 
beginning) : " Donaret prsterea una cum Roma Itatiatity mm 
prvvinciam sed prwinciarum victricem." 

Page 41. [Tne historical poem on Barbarossa, which was 
recently discovered by Monaci in a Vatican MS. and which is 
said to be printed in the "Archivio della societal romana di 
storie patria." vol i., remained inaccessible to me.] For a 
conjecture made concerning the author (Taddeo di Roma) by 
R. Wenck, cf. " Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere 
deutsche Geschichtskunde," vol. ix. 102, and x. 170 

P. 41. The poem of Henricus Septimellensis is ptinted in 
Leyser, " Historia poetarum et poematum medii aevi," Habe 
Magdeb., 1721, p. 453 ^gf-, and "Henrici Septimellensis alias 
Sammariensis Elegia de aiversitate fortunse ex mss. Mediceo et 
altero cl. et illustr. viri A. Magliabechii," no place or date; 
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here the poem is followed by a " Tractatus de septem virtu tibus." 
[Also published with an Italian translation by Manni, Firenie, 
1730; and " Arrighetto, owero trattato contro all'awersiti, ecc. 
con testo latino," Milano, 1832.] Fortheauthor.cf.Tiraboschi, 
iv. 429 iqf. ; C. Milancsi, " 11 Boezio c I'Airighetto," p. Iviii sqg., 
and p. CKiii sg., Firenze, 1864 ; K, Francke, " Zur Geschichte der 
latein. Schulpoesie des 13. u. 13. Jahrh.," p. 43, Miinchen, 
1879- 
Page 43. The passage of Boncompagno against the gram- 
marians of Orleans is at the beginning of the " Liber decern 
tabularum," and is published by Delisle, " Annuaire'Bulletin de 
la soci^c^ de I'histoire de Fiance," 1869, p. 153. 

Page 44. On the character of Latin poetry in the Middle 
Ages, see the excellent observations in CompareCti, " Vtrgilio," 
i. 215 sgg. ; also Pannenborg, I.e., pp. 191-338, and Kimo 
Francke, l.c. 

Page 45- The whole of Morandus' poem is now published 
by Fr. Novati, " Carmina medii xvi," p. 69, Firenze, Libreria 
Dante, 1883. The satire attributed to Pier della Vigna was last 

fublisbed by Huillard-Briholles, "Vie et correspondance de 
'ierre de la Vigne," p. 40Z sgg., Paris, 1S65. The poems on the 
victory at Parma after the defeat of Frederick II. were last 
published in "Mon. Germ, Script," t. xviii. For two rhythmical 
pieces by Riccardo da S. Gennano in his chronicle, cf. Muratori, 
" Script." vii. 970 and 993. Others are quoted by Giesebrecht, 
" Die Vaganten oder Goliarden und ihre Lieder," in " Allgem. 
Monatsschrift fiir Wisscnsch, und Lit" of the year 1853, p, 41, 
Of course, there was a number of rhythmical poems in Italy 
before this time, but they are of a different character. It should 
be noted that the well-known piece, " Viri venerabiles, viri 
litterati," which appears in Wright, "Walter Mapes," p. 31, as 
" Pnedicatio Golis," also occurs at the end of the " Pantheon," 
as the work of Godfrey of Viterbo, " Mon. Germ. Script.," xxiL 
p. 305.— That the Italians took little or no part in the Goliardic 
poetry was the opinion of Giesebrecht, l.£. This theory having 
been opposed by Burckhardt and Bartoli, it was very w^ 
defended by Alfredo Straccali : " I Goliardi owero I Clerici 
vagantes delle university medioevali," Firenze, |i8So ; but the 
reasoning by which he accounts for the absence of this poetry 
appears to me to be false. Novati, I.e., p. 9, considers the 
opinion of Giesebrecht and Straccali to be immature, till the 
libraries have been explored. But the collection of Goliardic 
poems which he gives nimself is very small, contains no pieces 
of importance (none that are older than the thirteenth century), 
and of the majority it cannot even be said whether they are of 
Italian origin. * A. Gabrielli, " Su la poesia dei Goliardi," Cittk 
di Castello, 1889. * 
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Page 46. On the earliest traces of Italian, see the small 
but instructive treatise of L. Morandi, "Ongiae delta lingua 
italiana," p. 51 sff., Citti di Castello, 1883. Andrea Gloria, 
"Del votgare illuslre dal secolo vii. siao a Dante," Venezia, 
1880, composed imaginary pieces with vulgar words taken from 
Latin documents, in order to show how rich these were in 
elements of thekmd; his idea that a "volgare illustre" can be 
distinguished for those early times appears to me to be erro- 
neous. A more recent work of Glonas, "Volgare illustre nel 
iioo e Proverbi volgari del 1200," Venezia, 1885, gives alpha- 
betical lists of vulgar words from Latin documents ; here again 
the proof for the existence of a "volgare illustre" appears to 
me to be inadequate. The Sardinian dociunents of the twelfth 
century in Muratori, " De origine lingufe itai." (" Antiq. Ital.," 
ii, 1051, 10^3, 1059); in Pasq. Tola, "Codex diplomaticus 
Sardinia^" 1. 149, etc. ("Historic patrix monumenta," t. x., ' 
Augusts Taurin., 1861); and Stengel in "Rivista di filologia 
romanza," i. 52 (cf. id. 123). For the earliest inscriptions, which 
are for the most part spurious or doubtful, cf. Baudi di Vesme, 
" Propugnatore," v, 1°, p, 5 j^y., and Di Giovanni, "Dell' 
uso del volgare in Sardegna ed in Sicilia nci secoli xii. e xiii^" 
Palermo, 1866 (reprinted in " Filologia e letteratura," Palenno, 
1871). That the two Sicilian documents which were supposed 
to belong to the twelfth century, belong in point of fact to the 
sixteenth, was shows by Bohmer, "Roman. Studien," iii. 159 
^g. For the epitaph in the church of S. Giovanni Battista at 
Erice, the year 1000 was a foi^ery for t6o& as was pointed out 
by Antonio Salinas, "Giomale storico della lett. ital," i 508 
sa. The inscription in four rhjming verses, formerly in the 
Duomo of Ferrara, which was said to be of the year 1135, and 
concerning whose age Tiraboschi bad considerable doubts, is 
now held to be authentic by Monaci ; cf. Morandi, /.£., p. 63, 
where are also printed the four verses on a victory of the in- 
habitants of Belluno, composed in their dialect, which beloi^ 
to the year 1 196, but have come down to us only in a work pub- 
lished in 1607. * For the earliest monuments, cf, Monaci, 
" Crestomaiia italiana dei primi secoli," Citti di Castello, 1889, , 
etc * 

Page 46 toy. For the " Carte di Arborea" cf. the opinion of 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences in the " Monatsbcrichte," p. 
64 sffg., 1870 ; Giroiamo Vitelli, "Delle carte d'Arborea e delie 
poesie in esse contenute," in the "Propugnatore," iii. i', 25 j 
sag., and 2°, 436 jpf . ; also Bartoli, " Storia della lett. Ital," u. 
389 sff. With Vitelli's work the subject was really exhausted.—- 
For the "Ritmo cassinese," cf. D'Ancona, "Propugnatore," vii. 
2% 394 f^f; I. Giorgi and G. Navone in the " Riv. di fil, rom.," 
ii. 91, and Bahmer, " Rom. Stud.," iii. 143 sgg. — (an attempt at 
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reconstructing the text, at times arbitrary). Monaci wishes to 
place it a^aia in the tvetfth century, cf. Morandi, l.c.,p. 65 ; his 
reasons have yet to be given. — Now that the text of my work 
has been printed, I receive the important work of Fr. Novati, 
" II Ritmo cassinese e 1e sue interpretaiioni," in " Miscellanea 
di jilologia e linguistica, in memoria di N. Caix e U. A. 
Canello," p. 375 s^f., Firenze, 1S86. Here it is proved very 
plainly that the interpretations of the " Ritmo " hitherto at- 
tempted are impossible, and a very acute conjecture is made as 
to its true meaning, which fits in with the words, SO far as it is 
possible to understand them. Novati thinks that the end of the 
work is missing, and that the narrative of the man from the 
East and of the man from the West is allegorical, the former 
being the symbol of celestial, and the latter that of earthly life, 
so that we have the ordinary doctrine of asceticism — contempt 
of the world for the attainment of Paradise. — An Italian poem, 
singular in character and composed, so it is said, as early as 
in die twelfth century, is contained in a MS. of the Laurenziana 
(Plut. XV. cod. V.) and was therefore called the " Ritmo lauren- 
nano." It is the panegyric of a bishop, in sets of verses of seven 
syllables with a single rhyme, and is for the greater part unin- 
telligible. It was published by Bandini in his catalogue of the 
MSS. Laurenz., iv. 468 j;;., and recently, in facsimile, in 
Monaci's " Archivio Paleogranco," vol, i., fasc. a". No. r?, with 
a note by Novati, who promised to treat the subject more fiilly. 
* F. Novati, "Studi critici," Torino, 1889. E. Monaci, "Sull' 
antich. cantilena giullaresca," etc., Roma, 1S93. * — For Messer 
Folcacchieri, cf. Cunio Mazzi, " Folcacchiero Folcacchieri 
rimatore senese del sec. xiii., per none Banchi-Brini," Firenze, 
1878, and A. Borgognoni, " Studi d'erudizione e d'arte," it. 309- 
316, Bolivia, 1878. 

Page 48. In certain annalistic notices on Florence in a 
Vatican MS. of the twelfth century, under the year 114.7, the 
copyist has added some verses. The last of these appears to be 
Italian: "Male de oculisfamulimaris." For these cf. Hartwig, 
"Quell, und Forsch,," ii. p. 4, Halle, 1880, and nowinheliotype 
in Monaci's "Archivio paleografico italiano," fasc i., tav. 7, 
Roma, 1 882. The (question arose as to whether it was a popular 
song. Lamis's conjecture, repeated by Hartwig, that it con- 
tained traces of a composition subsequently quoted by Boccaccio, 
appears to me to be without foundation. R. Kade, "Ein 
Au^ensegcD," in the " Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fur altere 
Geschichtskundc," vol. x., p. 186 j^f., 1885, found these words 
^ain at the end of a form of blessmg for diseases of the eyes, 
and in this case they are obviously Latin : "Non ambulemus, 
sed doleamus maculam famuli dei." The corruption in the 
Vatican MS., which shows the influence of the Italian, b re- 
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markablcj but I do not on that account believe that the copyist 
had in mmd the popular poem quoted by Boccaccio, as Kade 
supposes. 

rage 51. Gius. Cerrato, "II bel cavaliere di Rambaldo di 
Vaqueiras," in the " Giom. stor. d, letL itaL," iv, 80 sqq., tried to 
show that Beatrice was not the sister of the Marchese Bonifacio, 
as the Provencal biography declares, but his daughter. Giosui 
Carducci accepted this opinion, in his essay, " Galanterie caval- 
leresche del secolo xii. e xiii." {" Nuova Antologia," 1°, gennaio, 
iggc, p. 5 sqq. Still, the matter remains doubtful, cf. P. Meyer 
in "Romania," xiv. 614. — That Emilia da Ravenna was the wife 
of Pietro Traversari (Imilia dei conti Guidi) was held by Casini, 
" Gioni. stor. d. lett. ital.," ii. 400, and " Propugnatore," xviii. i", 
p. 150, noti 2. O. Schnltz, "Ztsch. f. rom. Phil.," ii. 117, ttoU j, 
says that though, it is true, the identity cannot be proved, it is 
nevertheless very probable ; the troubadours certainly spoke of 
a lady of exalted position, and Pietro Traversari was lord of 
Ravenna. 

Page 53. Note that Peire Vidal calls the kingdom which he 
requests Richard Cteur-de-Lion to conquer that of Palenno 
and Risa-^iamely, Reggio ; instead of the Frisa in Bartsch, 
we must read Risa, the usual name in the old poems of chivalry 
for Reggio in Calabria, — For Peire de la Cavarana or Caravana, 
cf. Canello, " Giom. di fil. rom.," iii. 2, I sqq., and O. Scbultz, in 
the " Zeitschf. fur rom. Phil.," vii. 182 sqq. ; also Casini, " Giom. 
stor. d. lett. ital.," ii. 396 j?.— That the poem l)f Uc de S. Circ was 
composed in 1240, during the siege of Faenza by Frederick II., 
was well shown b^ N. Zingarelli, " Vn serventese di Ugo di Sain 
Circ" (in the " Miscellanea Caix-Canello," p. 243 jyy.). He gave 
a critical text of the poem and identified the greater part of the 
persons named in it ; cf. also T. Casini in th,e " Propugnatore," 
xviii. 1", p. 176 sqg. Ser Ugolino might also be the poet 
Ugolino Buzzuola, who belonged to the &mily of the Alber- 
ghetti, one of great authority in Faenza, and was called pradpuus 
of that family by Salimbene in 12^0. 

Page S3. Giosui Carducci conjectured {" Nuova Antologia," 
January 10th, 1885, p. 7) that Rambaldo's dialogue with the 
Genoese lady was an imitation of a poetic genre general in 
Italy even at that early time, seeing that such dialogues between 
a man and a lady^ the latter hesitating and the former pressing, 
were at that penod frequent with the Italians, and rare m 
Provence. 

Page ;3. That the love tenzone "Dona a vos me comen" 
has to be attributed to Alberto Malaspina, as is done by 
Raynouard, and not to Albert de Sestaro (Bartsch's view), 
appears from the &ct that the lady at the end calls her inter- 
locutor marchese. 
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Page 54. The connection of Blacatz" planh with " Purg." vii. 
88 sgq. was pointed out by Monad, "Riv. di fiL rom."i. iqSitoU, 
On the Italians, in genenil, who composed poetiy in Provengal, 
we have now the excellent treatise of 0. Scnulti, " Die-Lebens- 
verhaltnisse der ital. Ttobadors," in the "Ztsch. f. rom. PhiL," 
vii. 177 sg^., and also 16. ix. 117 note, uid 406 sgf. Cf. also 
Casini, in the " Giom. stor. della lett. ital.," ii. 399 tff. Of one 
of the poets we have a critical edition, " Der Troubadour 
Bertolome Zoizi," edited by £. Levy, H^e, 1883. The editions 
of Casini, "Leiimeprovenzalidi RambertinoBuvalelli,"Firen2e, 
1855, and "I trovatori nella Marca Trivigiana"in the " Prt>- 
pugnatore," xviii. 1°, p. 149 sff., are very defective. * P. G, 
FaJikzzi, "Le Poesie inedite di Sordello," in the "Aiti del reale 
Istituto Veneto di scienie," etc, i885„tomo v., serie 6, pp. 1451- 
1509; C. Merkel, "Sordello e la sua dimora presso Carlo I. 
dAngift," Torino, 1890 j Cesare de Lollis, "vita e poesie di 
Sordello di Goito," Halle, 1896; the same, "Pro Sordello de 
Godio, militc," in the " Giorn. stor. d. lett. ital.," 1897, xxx. 135. — 
M. Pelaei, "Bonifezio Calvo," in the "Giom. stor. d. lett. ital.," 
xxviii. I sgg., and xxix. 318 sfg. (life, poems, etc.). * 

Page 5S. It is true, however, that Levy distinguished certain 
Italian idiocisms in Zoni ; others were found oy Chabaneau, 
"Revue des langues rom.," 3° s., vol. ii., p. 196. The sub- 
junctives of the first conjugation in a are common also to the 
Venetian and Paduan dialects. 

Page 56, The MSB. give the collection of the so-called 
letters of Pier della Vigna in numbers and in an order that 
vary considerably. Cf. Huillard-Brfliotles, " Vie et correspond- 
ance de Pierre de la Vigne," p. 249 soy,, Paris, 1865. I used 
the edition of Schardius, ''EpistolarumPetride Vineislibri VI.," 
Bastlea, 1 ;66, which, like all the old editions, ^ves only the one 
form of the collection. Many of the most interesting letters 
were published from the MSS. by Huillard-Br^olles, /.£-., p. 289. 

Page 57. For the court of Frederick II., cf. Huillard-Brl- 
holles, in the book just quoted, and " Hist. Dip). Frid. 1 1.," vol. 
i., p. clxxvii. ^177., cxciv., etc., Paris, 1839. For the translations 
from the Greek, Arabic, and Hebrew made under Frederick II., 
bis predecessors and successors, cf. now especially O. Hartwig, 
" Die Uebersetzungslitetatur Unteritaliens in der normannisch- 
staufischen Epoche," in the " Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen," 
March, 1886. 

Pages ^8 sfff. For the earliest Italian text, cf. A Bartoli, 
" I primi due secoli della letteratura italiaoa," Milano, 1880 
(published since 1871 in parts) ; the same, "Storia della let- 
teratura italiaaa," vol. ii., Firenze, 1879. A. Gaspary, "Die 
Sicilianische Dichterschule des 13. Jahrh.," Berlin, 1878; in the 
Italian version, "La scuola jpoetica siciliana del secolo xiii.," 
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translated by 5. Friedmann, Livomo, 1882. Collections of the 
poems : " Poeti del primo seoolo della lingna italiana " (ed. b]> 
Valeriani and Lampredi)i 1 vols., Firtnze, 1816. "Raccolta di 
rime antiche tascane" (ed. t» the Marchese Villarosa], 4 vols., 
Palermo, 1817. Tnicchi, Poesie italiane incdite," 4 vols., 
Prato, 1846. Nannucci, " Manuale della letterstura de! primo 
secoloj" a"ed.,Firemej i8s6r3'ed.,(i. 1878]. D'Ancona e Com- 
paretti, " Le antiche nme volgari secondo la lezione del cod. vat 
3793," vol. i., Bologna, 187S ; ii. ib. i88i, iii. 1884; iv. i886; 

* v., con aggiunta di annotazioni critiche del prof, T. Casini, 
1888. * The MS. Chigi, published by Monaa and Molteni : 
"II canronicre Chigiano, L. viii. 30S," Bologna, 1877. The 

gublication of the Cod Palatine 418, begun by Bartoli and 
asini in the " Propugnatore," xiv., continued in xvii. and xviii. 
The publication of the Cod. Laurenziano, 9. 63, begun by Casini, 
"Testi inediti di antiche rime volgari," vol i., Bologna, 1883. 

* Monacij " Crestomaiia italiana dei primi secoli con praspetto 
delle flessioni grammatical] e glossano," per Ernesto Monad, 
Cittk di Castello, fasc primo, 1889, &isc. secondo, 1897. The 
" Manuali " of F. Totiaca (snd ed., Fireme, 1886-87), of T. 
Casini, (2nd ed.. Firenze, 1891)1 and of D'Ancona and Bacd 
(Firenze, 1892-94). R. Fomaciari, " La letteratura italiana nei 
primi quattro secoli" (xiii.-xvi.), Firenze, 1885. — A. Zenatti, 
''Arrigo Testa e i primordi della lirica italiana," Lucca, 1889. 

E. Monaci, "Di una recente dissertazione su Arrigo Testa," 
Roma, 1889. L. Goldschmidt, " Die Doktrin der Liebe bei den 
italianischen Lyrilcem des 13. Jahrhunderts," Breslau, 1889. 
G. A. Cesareo, La poesia siciliana sotto gli Svevi," Catania, 
1894. G. A. Cesareo, " Le origini della poesia lirica in Italia," 
1899. — L Biadene, "tndice delle canzoni italiani del secolo 
ziii.," Asolo, 1896. — L. Frati, "Ranieri da Palermo," in the 
" Giorn. stor, della Ictt, ital," xi. 125. F. Torraca, " II notaro 
Giacomo da Lentioi," in the " Nuova Antologia," Oct 1, 1894. 

F. Scandone, " Appunti biografici sui due rimatori della scuola 
sicilianaRinaldoeJacopodicasad'Aquino,"Napoli, 1897. *■ — For 
other bibliographica) matter see the books quoted in d'Ancona, 
Bartoli and Gaspary, and for the bibliography of the entire eariy 
period, cf. Fr. Zambrini, " Le opere volgari a stampa dd 
secoli xiii. e xiv.," 4th edition, Bologna, 1878 [appeared again as 
"fourth edition," with an appendix, Bologna, 1684]. 

Page 58. E. Monaci, " Sui primordi della scuola poetica 
siciliana "("Nuova Antologia," August 15th, 1884), tried to show 
that the court poetry in the vulvar tongue must have been cot- 
tivated in Bologna earlier than in Sicily. It appears to me, how- ' 
ever, that there is not sufficient proof in favour of this hypothesis ; 
cf. " Literaturbl. f. germ. n. rom. PhiL," p. 442 s^q., iS«4. 

Page 63. That lyrical poetry was always destmed for music is 
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well known. Of this relation to music Dante speaks in the " De 
Vulgr. El." In the Cod. Vat 3214, tbe poem of LemmoOrlandi, 
"Lontanadimorania" (No. 139] has the note, " Et Caselladiede 
il suono " — this being the famous composer celebrated by Dante 
in the " Purgatorio." In the same MS. a. ptoem by Lapo degli 
Oberti, "Gentil mia donna, la virtu d'amore" (No. 148) is 
marked : " E Mino d'Arezio diede la nota ; " this composer is 
known through Boccaccio, "Decam.," x. 7. In. "Purg." ii. 112, 
Casella sings Dante's philosophico -allegorical canzone, "Amor 
chenellamentemiragiona." Inthe fourteenth century composers 
are often mentioned by nante. At how late a period Petrarch's 
sonnet " Pace non trovo," for example, was still sung, is proved 
by the fact that a fifteenth century lauda designates it as its 
melody ; cf. D'Ancona, " La poesia popolare italiana," p. 435, 
Livomo, 1878. 

Page 64. It appeared to Diez, " Altromanische Sprachdenk- 
male, p. 100, Bonn, 184G, that the Italian verse of eleven 
syllables was historically related to the Provencal verse of ten 
syllables, in spite of the differences between them. Rajna, " Le 
origini dell' epopea francese," p. jij sfg., Firenze, 1884, thinks 
that it certainly has its origin in France. His arguments do not 
appear to me to be entirely convincing. * Fr. D'Ovidio, " Sull' 
ongine dei versi italiani," in the " Giotn stor. d. lett. ital.," 1898, 
xxxii. p. I sgg- C Lisio, " Studio sulla forma metrica della 
canzone italiana nel secolo xiii." Imola, 1895. ■ 

Page 64- That the sonnet is nothing but one of the stanzas of 
a canzone was first maintained by WItte in 1825 ; after this, 
cf. Blanc, " Gram, der ital. Sprache," p. 770, sfg., Malle, 1844, 
and Mussafia, "Cinque sonetti anticbi," in the "Sitzun^> 
berichte" of the Viennese Academy of Sciences, Philos.-Hist. 
' Class, 76, 380. Casini, " Notizia sulle forme m^triche italiane," 
p. 37, Firenze, 1884, quoted a canzone (by Guittone), the stanzas 
of which have actually the form of sonnets. One by Jacopone 
da Todi, "Chi ne saria credente udendo dire" (published by 
Sorio, " Opuscoli reli^iosi di Modena," ser. ii., t. iii.) illustrates 
this still better, being m verses of eleven syllables. A. Borgog- 
noni, in the " Nuova Antologia," ser. ii,, vol. xiii., p. 243 sgg., 
1879, wished to derive the sonnet from the ballad stanza with 
repeated refrain, which is very unnecessary ; to begin with, are 
there any ballads in which the vaiia is so short in proportion to 
the mutations ? The parallel with the Provencal coSlas esfarsas 
was drawn by Tobler m the " Jenaer Literatuizeitung," 1878, No. 
47, p. 669.~'H. Welti, " Gesch. des Sonettes in der deutsch. 
Dichtung," p. 33 sqq., Leipzig, 1884, rejects Witte's explanation, 
and decides in ^vour of D'Ancona's, who attributes a popular 
origin to the sonnet; So, too, Morpui^o, " Riv. crit. d. lett. 
itaL," t.. No. 4t p. io3i who, with a view to supporting this theory, 
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observes that, at the beginning, the order of rhyntes ob- 
served in the sonnet was abab. This observation was not 
new (cf. " Scuola poetica siciliana," p. 168, note), and does it 
prove what Morpurgo wishes P Is it impossible for the stanza of 
a canione to have the order abab} * A Foresti, " Nuove 
osservaiioni intomo all' origine ed alle varietk metriche del 
sonetto nei secoli xiii. e xiv." (estr. dal voL xii. degh Atti dell' 
Ateneo di Bergamo), Bergamo, 1895. * 

Page 6;. The name Discordo for this metrical ^intrx is found 
as early as in the "Cod. Rediano," No. no. For the Proven9al 
lays, cf. P. Meyer, " Le roman de Flamenca," p. 275^ note i, 
Paris, 1865, and the lays published by Bartsch, "Zeitschr. f. 
rom. Phil.," i. 61 igq. 

Page 66. An admirable exposition of the early poetic langiiage, 
according to the MSS., by N. Caix, "Le On^ni della lingua 
italiana," Firenze, 1880. For the dispute concerning the langu^e 
of the Sicilian poems, cf. the literature quoted by Gaspary, " La ' 
scuola poetica," p. 180, sg^.; moreover, Bartoli, "Stor. lett. 
ital.," ii. 17^ sqq. M. Ardizzone, " Delia lingua in cui composero 
i poeti Sicilian! del sec. xiii.," Palermo, 1882 (insignificant^ 
Di Giovanni, " Del volgare usato da' primi poeti siciliani ; Dis- ' 
corso letto alia R. Accademia di scienzc e lettere di Palermo," 
June, i8?9 [reprinted in " FiL e lett. Sicil.," iii.]. C. Avolio, 
" La questione delle rime nei poeti siciliani del secolo jdii.," in 
" Misc. Caix e Canello," p. 237 jyy., wishes to show that the 
non-Sicilian rhymes can be explained by the aid of the ancient 
pronunciation of the dialect. He has not convinced me. 

Page 67. For the traces of a more original type of poetry 
among the Sicilians, cf. an interesting article by G. Salvadon, 
" Prima di Dante," in the " FanfiiUa della Domenica," Roma, 
September 10th, 1882, which, however, is not free from 
exaggeration. 

Page 71. Monad, in his "Arch, paleografico ital.," Roma, i86z, 
has, on tav. S-io, had the whole of the " Rosa fresca " repro- 
duced in heliotype ; on tav. 1 1 the page in question of Colocci's 
index ; and on tav. 12-14 the passage m Colocci's papers, where 
the poem is quoted and the poet mentioned. In the "Notiiie" 
Monaci showed that the name Ciulo is due only to Ubaldini's 
mistake, and also that Allacci was acquainted witn no MS. save 
that of the Vatican. Still, Monaci thmks that Colocci had seen 
another MS., and, perhaps, found the name, Cielo dal Came 
in it. That is possible, but by no means certain, and may we 
accept the testimony concerning the name from such an un- 
critical age, without knowing the nature of the source from 
which it is derived F Could not Colocci have been mistaken as 
Ubaldini was, and even to a greater extent? For the poem 
itself and for everything that has been written concerning it, 
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cf. D'Ancona, "Antiche Rime Volgari," i., pp. 165-377, re- 
printed in D'Ancona's " Studi sulta lett ital. a^ primi secoli," 
Ancona, 1884, where the Appendix, p. 386 sgj., carries the 
fiirther history of the controversy down to more recent times. — 
For the metre of the poem, besides what Monaci wrote on it in 
the " Riv. di fiL rom.," ii. 113 s^g., cf now Mussafia, "Ein 
altneapolitantsches Regimen Sanitatis," p. 49 sjj. (from the 
" Sitiungsber." of the Academy, vol. 106), Wien, 18S4, and 
Percopo, " IV. poemetti sacri dei sec. xiv. e xv.," p. xix. Sfa., 
Bologna, 1885. — For the rest, the flood of writings on the 
** Rosa fresca " and its author has not ceased since D'Ancona's 
last publication. Di Giovanni, " Ciulo d'Alcamo, la Defensa, 



:cc., anteriori alle costitiuioni del regno del ii^i," Bologna, 
884 (from the " Propugnatore," vol. xvii.). Casmi replied in 
the " Riv. crit.," i., No. v., p. 144 sg_. Di Giovanni agam, " La 
defensa e il diritto nuovo nelle costituzioni del regno del 1231," 
Bologna, 188s (from the "Propugnatore," vol. xviii.), which 
seemed to me to be of greater weight and importance. 
C. Cipolla, " Una quistione paleografica," in the " Giom. stor. 
d. lett, ital.," iv. 389, concludes that the reading "Cielo" is 
beyond doubt, and "D'Alcamo" highly probable. I do not 
mention other short treatises of small moment. * Paul Marchot, 
" Sur le ' contraste ' de Cielo Dalcamo," in the " Giom. stor, d. 
lett. itol.," 1897, XXX,, p. 208. * 

Page 7S- Biographical notes to the poets of Tuscany and 
Roma^a: Buonagiunta di Riccomo Orbicciani degli Overardi 
occursinadocument of May i8th, 1295, and in one of December 
6tb, 1396; cf. Carlo Minutoli in "Dante eil suo secolo," p. 223, 
Firenie, 1865. ♦ S. Pieii's critical edition of Buonagiunta's 
poems has long been printed (Bologna, Zanichelli), but is 
apparently not yet published. * There is a "Callus judex 
agnelli" among the Pisan legates to the Council of Lyons, 
1275 ; cf. Muratori, " Script.," xxiv. 682. — Of Ugolino Buzzuola 
we have only one sonnet in the literary tongue, and one in 
the dialect of Romagna (" Ocli del conte ondeo mender nego ") 
contained, as the last but one, in the Cod. Vat 3214, and 
published by Crescimbeni, " Istoria della Volgar Poesia," 
Venezia, 1730, iii. 80, and by Grion, "Pozzo di S. Patrizio," 
Bologna, 1870, (p. 24). Andrea Zannoni, quoted b^ Giuliani, 
"Opere latine di Dante," i. 137, Firenze, 187S, is said to have 
proved that Dante's "Bucciola" is only additional name of 
Ugohno, and in no way connected with Tommaso. Salim- 
bene mentions Hugolinus Buzola under the year 1250 aafira- 
dpius in the femily of the Alberghetti, p. 184. Francesco da 
Barberino quotes two verses of Ugolino Bozuola. in the " Reggi- 
mento," i. 3, and, in the commentary to the "Document! d'amore," 
he says that he knew him personally, and speaks of an Italian 
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didactic poem of liis (tM idiamaU Faventitufrum), " De saln- 
tandi moais "; cf. the passage in Zambrini, " Op. volg.," p. 208 
jj. — ♦ For some of these poets cf, Casini in the " Riv. crit," iv. 
« tgy., and in the " Propagiiatore," N. S. r, i. 118 igo. L. 
Fiati, "Paolo Zoppo," in the "Gioni. stor. d. lett it^," :d. 
139.* 

Page 77. The two Provencal sonnets of Dante da Majano 
are printed in the " Archiv fiir d. Studium der neueren Spradien," 
xxxui. 411. One of them also in Bartsch, "Chrestom. Pro- 
vence," ed. 4, p. 319, and in Nannucci, " Man.," i. 336. Foi 
the fact that Lanfranchi's poem, " VaJenz senher reis dels 
Aragones " is a sonnet, cf. " Giom. di fiL rotn.," iv. 220 ; it was 
composed ana 12B4, cf. O. Schultz, "Ztsch. f. rom. Phil.," vii. 
33a A. Borgognoni, "Dante da Majano," Ravenna, 1882, 
tried to show that the whole of Dante da Majano, with his 
Proven^ and Italian poems, was a forgery. Fr. Novati, 
"Dante da Majano ed Adolfo Borgognoni," Ancona, 1883, 
showed that his reasoning was very defective, and proved by 
documents that a Dante da Majano really lived at the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. Against Novati : [A. Borgog- 
noni, " La questione majanesca o Dante da Majano," Cittk di 
Castello, 1885}. ^i Ranieri Ajazzi, " Dante da Majano," Firenze, 
1890. Giovanni Bertacchi, "Le rime di Dante da Majano, 
ristampate ed illustrate," Bergamo, 1896. *— For the object 
with which the " Donatz proensal " was composed, c£ Stengd, 
"Die beiden altesten prov. Grammattken," p. 131, Marbuig, 
1878, and D'Ovidio in the " Giom. stor. d. lett. ital.," ii. 1 s^. 
Also P. Merlo, id., iiu 218 sgg., and GrSber, "Ztsch. f, rom. 
Phil.," viti. 112 sff. For the persons to whom the book is 
dedicated, Tacobus de Morra and Corradutius de Sterletto, c£ 
the note of Scheffer-Boichorst, "Ztsch. f rom. Phil.," viii, 290 
sy^. The name of the author, Uc Faidit, appears to be beyond 
doubt, since it was found also in the MS. Landau, published by 
Bladene, " Studi di fil. rom.," i. 353.— The poetical version of 
the "Razos" by Terramag[nino is published in "Romania," 
viii. 184 sqy. 

Page 77. It IS not quite correct to say that the lyncal poets 
of the South were unacquainted with the disputes between 
several poets. Two tenioni between Southern poets have now 
been found. The one, between Pier della Vigna, Jacopo da 
Lentini, and Jacopo Mostacd da Pisa, which deals wiUi the 
reality or unreality of love, was discussed by Monaci, " Sui 
primordj della scuola poetica siciliana," Roma, 1884 (from the 
" Nuova Antologia " of Aug^ust isth, p. 6). The other {print«l 
D'Ancona's Antiche nme volgan," vol. iv,, Nos. 326-330) 

isistsof five sonnets, between the Abate di Tiboli and Jaci^M) 
da Lentini, treating of the deity of love, which is denied bj 
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Jacopo- The first sonnet of the Abate di Tiboli contains a 
verse, "E son montato per 1e quatro scale," which alludes to 
the canione of Guiraut di Calanso on the allegory of love (" A 
leis cui am de cor"), stanza 4 : "E poiai horn per quatre gras 
mout les," a canzone which was known also to Gmdo Caval- 
canti. It is worthy of note that the rhymes of the sonnets in 
these two tenssom do not correspond. 

Page So. The name Catmone quivoca or quiinca occurs in 
the MS. Rediano. Antonio da Tempo deals with this species 
of rhyme, on pp. ifasgg. in the edition of Grion("Delle rime vol- 
f&n, Trattato di Antonio da Tempo," Bologna, 1869). Gidino 
da Sommacampagna ("Trattato dei ritmi volgari," edited by 
Giuliaii, Bologna, 1870), discusses the fi'««//t'*y»rt'i'rt', p. 171 sqg. 

Page 83. The political sonnets of the Florentine notariesi n 
the Vatican MS. 3793, partly published by Trucchi, i. 182 syf,, 
Cherrier, "Hist, de la Lutte des Papes et des Empereurs," etc, 
iv. (Paris, 1851), p. 527^^7., one by Orion, "Po2zo,"p. 46 ; some 
of them also in D'Ancona's " Antiche rime," iv.. No. 6g8 sqgr. — 
Don Arrigo's poem from the same MS. in D'Ancona, ii., ij. 
No. 166. For all these poems, cf. D'Ancona, " La politicanella 
poesia del secolo xiii e xiv," in the "Nuova Antologia," iv. 
S Sfff. « V. Cian, " La poesia storico-politica italiana e i! suo 
metodo di trattaiione," Torino- Palenno, 1893. * 

Page 85. For the few notices on Guittone's life, cf, Bottari, 
"Lettere di Fra Guittone d'Arezzo," Roma, 1745, Introduction, 
and Tiraboschi, " Stor. LetL" iv. 400 sgg. For three documents 
proving Guittone's presence at Bologna in 1285, cf. Casini in the 

Riv. crit." iii. 114. — L. Romanelli, "Di Guittone d'Arezzo e 
delle sue opere," Campobasso, 187^, is useless. P. Vigo, " Delle 
rime di Fra Guittone d'Arerao," m the "Giom. di fil. rom." ii. 
19 sqg. W. Koken, " Guittone's von Arezzo Dichtung und seia 
Verhaltniss zu Guinicelli von Bologna," I-eipzig, 1886 ; very bad. 
— Tbe poems of Guittone, edited by L. Valeriani : " Rime di Fra 
Guittone d' Arezzo," Firenie, 1828, of which the Florence edition 
of 1867 is an imperfect reprint Poems of Guittone are repro- 
duced from the Vatican, Palatine, and Laurentian MSS. in the 
collections of D'Ancona (vols. ii. and iv,), Bartoli, and Casini, 
respectively. * A critical edition of the poems is being prepared 
by F. Pellegrini. ♦—-For Guittone's prose, cf.Galvani, Propug- 
natore," iv. 1°, p. 12 jyy. Guittone's letters, thirty-five in number, 
including the eight poetical ones and the five addressed to him 
by others, are all contained in the MS. Rediano ^ of the Lau- 
renziana. According to a note in tbe Codex, Redi possessed a 
larger collection, consisting of sixty-four letters. A letter of 
Guittone's to the commune of Florence, after the defeat of the 
Aretines in 1289, is mentioned in a chronicle published by 
Haitwig, " Quell, und Forsch.," ii. 231. « Cf. Casini's accotmt 
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of the MS. Riccaidtano 2533 in the " Gioni. stor. d. !ett, ital." 
iii. 164 sqg. A critical edition of this text is being ptepared by 
F. Torraca and M. Menghini. * 

Page 89. That the violent transpositions of the Pisans were 
due to imitation of the Latin style was noted by D'Ancona, in 



flourished in 1280, and might be identical with the poet, 1 
discovered by D'Ancona, " Antiche Rime," ii. 226. # £. Lamma, 
"Rime di Guido Orlandi," Imola, 1898. • 

Page 90. According to Carducci, in a note to Dante's "Vita 
Nuova," ed. d'Ancona, Pisa, 1884, p. 59 sq. the diflference 
between sonetto doppio and sonttto rinUrsalo is this, that in 
the former one or two verses of seven syllables are introduced 
in the lerxine, in the latter a verse of eleven syllables as wdL 
Unes of four syllables, extending to ten verses, were the 
favourite form of Monte Andrea, and very numerous are his 
sonnets in this form, reproduccMl from the Vatican MS. in 
D'Ancona's fourth volume. One by Paolo Zoppo in reply to 
MoDte, ib.. No. 693 ; onebySchiatta, No. 651. Double sonnets 
of twenty-three verses are those of Monte in D'Ancona, voL iv., 
Nos. 621, 622, that in Grion, " Pozxo," p. 46, and that in 
CbeTTier, iv., 527, and also Schiatta's reply ; one by Maestro 
Francesco in D'Ancona, iv., No. 501, 

Page 90. The ballad, " £t donali conforto," in D'Ancona, 
iii., No. 316. For the ballad ia general cf. Carducci, " Intomo 
ad alcune rime dei secoli xiii. e xiv.," Imola, 1876 (sbould be 
1878)5 p. 56.-— Monad thought that he recognised the ballad 
fonn ma rhymed Latin inscription of the year 1190 at Foligno; 
cf. " Rivista ciitica," i., p. 89. However, the agreement is not 
so exact. 

Page 93. For a bit^^aphical note on Chiara Davanzati by 
Fr. Novati, c£ the "Giom. stor. d. letL ital.," v. 404 sqq. His 
numerous poems are now for the greater part printed bi 
D'Ancona's " Antiche rime," vols. iii. and iv. The character of 
his poetTy was dealt with by Casini in the " Riv. Crit.," i. 71-7E, 
and in an article of mine in the " Ztschr, f. rom. Phil.," ix. 571 
sgg. • C. de Lollis, " Sul canzoniere di Chiaro Davaniati,' io 
the first Siipphmeiiio of the "Giom. stor. d. lett. ital.," iSgS, 
pp. 82 sqq. * 

P. 98. For some slight remnants of Tuscan popular songs 
belonging to the thirteenth century, cf. D'Ancona, " La Poesit 
Popolare Italiano," Livomo, 1878, p. 8 sqf.—* R. Renier, 
"Appunti sul contrasto fra la madre e la figliuola biamosa di I 
marito," Misc. Rossi-Teiss, 1898. * I 

Page 99. The biographical notes cm Guido Guinicelli are ' 
given by Gaetano Monti in Fantuni's " Notide degli scrittori ' 
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bolognesi," 1784) t- iv., p. 345 *??■ Here, too, the observation 
that he was married to Beatrice of the noble family della Fratta. 
G. Grion's " Guide Guinicelli e Dino Compagni," in the " Pro- 

tiugnatore," ii. 2°, p. 274 sqq., should be read with great caution, 
ike all .this author's works. For the rest, I am not certain 
whether G. Monti bit on the real Guido, since, as he says him- 
self, the name of Guido and Guinicelli occurred frequently in 
the family of the Principi. * Antonio Bongioanni, " Guido 
Guinizelli e la sua rifoiina poetica," Veneiia, i80 ("Estr. dal 
Giom, Dantesco "). + — T. Casini, " Le rime dei poeti boiognest 
dd secolo xiii.," Bologna, 18S1, gives all the poems by Bolog- 
nese of the time, with a complete bibliography. 

Page 102. That this spiritual, mystical iovc, in Guinicelli, 
Cavalcanti, and Dante, sprang from the sensual love of chivaliy, 
has often been remarked ; see especially the admirable observa- 
tions of Gaston Paris "in Romania," xii. 522. The two differ 
considerably from each other, but for the spiritual love the con- 
ditions of that of chivalry still hold good : here, too, the lady 
is the mistress ; here, too, love has nodiing to do with marriage, 
either for the present or the Aiture. 

Page 103. A hst of reminiscences of Guinicelli to be found 
in Dante was given by Nannucci, "Man.," i. 46-48. 

Page 104. For Guido Ghisilieri, cf. G. Monti, I.e., p. 145 sqq. 
A. Borgo^noni expressed doubts as to the existence of this poet 
in an article I have been unable to obtain [" Preiudio," viii. 5, 
61. For Fabrizio, cf. Monti, ii. iii. 282 sqg. In the Barberini 
MS., xlv. 47, he is called Fabruso de Perosa, see Casini, p. 370 
sqq. Monti thought that he retired in his exile to Perugia. 
* L. Frati, " Fabruzzo Lambertazzi," in the " Giom. stor. d. lett. 
itaL," xi. iz8. * Doubtful conjectures on the personality of 
Onesto are to be found in Monti, I.e., vi. 181 sg. When Dante 
wrote his "De Eloq. Vulg.," Onesto was dead,for he is mentioned 
(i. 1 5) among the docfores qui fuerunt. * L. Frati, " Onesto da 
Bologna," in the "Giom. stor.," x. 356. * 

Pages loS sqq. The Bolognese popular poetry of the thir- 
teenth century is treated by Casinij '* La coltura bolognese," 
etc, in the " Giom. stor. d. lett. it.," 1. 26 tqq., and by Carducci, 
" Intomo ad alcune rime dei secoli xiii. e xiv. ritrovate n^ 
memorial! dell' archivio notariledi Bologna," I mola, 1876 (really 
1878}. The poems also in Carducci, " Cantilene e ballate, 
strambotti e madrigali nei secoli xiii. e xiv..," p. 39 sqq., Pisa, 
1871, and in Casini, "Rime," p. 173 st^q. — In the little poem on 
the nightingale, Carducci and Casini (p. 174), without founda- 
tion, assume verses of twelve syllables with intermediate 
rhymes. The ripresa is also in two verses. That the first of 
these is without a rhyme is very usual ; now, Carducci prints 
this r^resa, too, in two verses — a very inconsistent proceeding. 
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Carducci (" iDtomo," etc., ^. 77) is scarcely right in supposing 
tbot this poem of the nightingale alludes, at least allegorically, 
to an event, eht dovi aver comntosso U menti e i euori aigiorni 
tH cui quella potnafu cantata. It is mistaking the innocent 
character of this poetry to assume that it contains anything of 
the kind. * L. di Giovanni, " Di un giuoco popolare nd 
MC0I0 xiii.," Palermo, 1890. * 

Page 106 so. The terventese of the Geremd and LambO' 
taui was puUished in 1841 b^ U. Cuidi. The MS. is now not 
known ; it is reprinted in Casini, " Rime," p. 197 sgq. * P. Pel- 
legrini, "II serventese dei Lambertairi e dei Geremei," in the 
" Atti, etc., della R, Deputazione di storia patria per Ic proviode 
di Romagna " (series iii., vols, is and x), Bologna, 1892. * For 
the Italian serventese cf. Carducci, "Vita Nuova" (edition of 
18S4), pp. 53-56, and the observations on this passage in the 
"Litbl. t. germu. rom Phil.," i8S4,p. iji. It is also worthy of 
remaric that an ItalioH troubadour, Zorzi, should twice have 
called a love-song serventese, v. Levy, Der Troub. Bert 
Zorri," p. 25. The serventese was also used, by predilection, 
for enumerations ; see, for example, in this one of the Geremei 
and Lambeitazzi, the long list of the noble families of Bologna 
(yexit 221 sgq.). Otherwr7'«ffi:«r', containing enumerations, were 
Dante's lost one on the sixty feirest ladies of Florence, and 
Pucci's on a cognate theme. * C. Pini, "Studio intomo al 
Sirventese italiano," Lecco, 1893. Cf Pellegrini, in the "Ciom. 
stor.d.lettit.," xxii.39S. * The form of the Italian serventese, 
that is to say, the curious concatenation by means of the short 
verse, is found in Provencal, for example, in Raimon de Miia- 
val'slove epistle (Bartsch, "Denkm.," p. 127) ; in Old Frenchjb 
Rustebeuf and others, v. Tobler, " Vom franiBs. Versbau," third 
edition, Leipzig, 1894, p. 17. So, too, the "Bestoum^ par 
Richart," in Stengel, "Cod. Digby," 5, 118 sgq. This is a 
/atrasie. The same occurs in AfatrasU of Phillippe de Remi, 
V. " Roman. Stud.," iv. 407, We find the same form, too, in the 
PT0ven9aI mystery of St. Pons (8a, 8a, 8a, 8a, 4b, 8b , , ,), «. 
Levy, in the ' LiteraturbL," 188s, p. 337. 

P^e 108. Saladino is said to be of Pavio, in the " Poeti del 
mimo secolo," i. 433' The Cod. Chigi, No. 245, and the Cod. 
Palatino, fol. 63, have simply Saladino, without mentioning his 
native town. There was a Saladinus notarius c&ncellariae m 
Pisa in the year 1270, v. Muratori, " Script," xsiv. 677 ; and a 
Saladinus notarius de Acqui among the Pisan jurists at the 
Council of Lyons in 1275, ib. 682. A Saladino, uotno'di carte, 
that is to say, a minstrel, who was once in Sicily, occurs in the 
"NoveUino," No. 4a — The so-called Lamento della sposapade- 
vatta was edited last by Carducci, " Cant, e ball," p. 22 sqq. 
There is a note on the language in Ascoli, " Arduvio glotto- 
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[ogico italiano," i. 421, nole. Renier, " Giom. stor.," iv. 423, note 
I, thinks that it lacks not only the beginning but also the con- 
clusion, and that it is a fr^ment, not of a lyrical composition, 
but of a popular narrative poem. It is quite possible that he 13 
right. To which crusade does the poem allude? Carducci 
thinks, to the one preached by Urban IV. ; but did he ever 
preach a crusade save the one gainst Manfred and the Sara- 
cens of Nocera, which cannot be the one in question ? D'Ancona, 
" Poesia popolare," p. I S, is inclined to connect the poem with 
the crusade of 1204, because the Venetians took part in it. 
But could not a Paduan have taken part in another crusade as 
well, for example, in that of Frederick II. 7 For the rest, the 
crusade cannot indicate the period of the poem, which might be 
retrospective. As a specimen of dialectical court poetry in the 
North might be taken the canzone on the sutfermgs of love, 
edited by Mussafia, " Riv. di fil. rom.," ii. 65 sqq. However, it 
may be of later date. 

Page log sqq. The author of the " Bataille Loquifer" pre- 
tends that he had been in Sicil^r, and gained a laige sum of 
money by reciting his poem, which may, however, merely be 
one of the lies usual among the minstrels ; cf. Gautier, "Epop, 
fran5.,"i. 215, no^, and G. Paris, " Romania," iv. 471. Accord- 
ing to G. Paris, ib., v. 1 10, the " Alischans, too, was probably 
wntten in Sicily ; that would be in the time of the Normans. — 
The chronicle of Martbo da Canale was edited by Polidori, 
" Arch. stor. itai.," t. viii. On the passage in Dante, concemii^ 
which there has been much dispute, see, in the last instance, 
Witte, "Jenaer Lit. Zeit.," 1879, p. 381, and Bohmer, "Roman. 
Stud.," iv. 1 14. — That Dante's words vulgare ^osaicum cannot 
be tadcen to include verse romances as well, was shown by 
BShmer ; see also G. Paris, " Rom.," x. 479 note.— Yot Rusti- 
ciano cf. P. Paris, "Les manuscrits fran^ois de la Bibl. du 
Roy," vol. ii. 355 iqq., iii. 56 sqq., Paris, 1838; A. Bartoli, 
" I viaggi di Marco Polo," p. Iv. sgg., Firenze, 1863. 

Page no. For "Qui de Nanteuil," see P. Meyer in the 
edition of the poem in the "Anciens Pontes de la France," p. 
Mciv. igq., Paris, 1861. There, on page xxv, will be found the 
verse : " Car amor ne rechert rens for che gentilixe," which 
appears to be a reminiscence of Guinicelli. Fragments of 
"Aliscans" are printed, according to the MS. VIII, of St. 
Mark's, in Keller's " Romvart," Mannheim, 1844, p. 29 sqq. In 
the same book are published specimens of all the other texts we 
are now discussing. A portion of " Aspremont " was published 
by Bekker in the " Phil. u. hist. Abh. der Kgl. Akad. d. W. in 
Berlin," of the year 1839, p. 252 sqq. For the MSS, of St 
Mark's, cf. also P. Lacroix, in Champollion-Figeac's "Doc 
hist, inidits," iii., p. 345 ■*??■> Paris, 1847. Fragments of the 
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Franco-Italian " Aaseis de Cartagt," are given by W. Meyer, 
"Ztscbtft. f. rom. Phil.," ix. 600 jyy, and of the "Aspremont," 
id, X. 22 sfg. 

Page 111. That the Jean of Navarre and the Gautier of 
Aragon, in the " Entrie," are invented, is the opinion of Gautier, 
" Epop.," iL 328, and of G. Paris, " Histoire po^tique de Charle- 
magne," Pans, 1865, p. I7S- Stengel, "Ztschr. f, rom. Phil.," 
V. 380, opposes this view, but is certainly wrong. 

Page III. The "Entr^deSpagne," which is said to comprise 
between fifteen and sixteen thousand ver^s, is not yet printed ; 
an analysis and specimens are given by Gautier in the " Bibl. 
de I'Ecole des Charles," IV« sine, t. iv. 217 sg^. The last 482 
verses are printed in A. Thomas's " Notivelles recberches sur 
I'Entrfe de Spagne," p. 51 jy?., Paris, 1882. — " La Prise " was 
published by Mussafia : " Altfrani. Gedichte aus venet. Hss.," 
Wien, 1864, vol i. For the title, cf. Mussafia, " HandschriftL 
Studien," Wien, 1863, ii., p. 291, xufe. 

Page 114. For Estout, cf. Gautier, "Epop^" ii, 166 tgg. 
How he became an Englishman was shown by G. Paris, " Hist, 
po^.," p. 183, note I ; see also Thomas, " Rech.," p. 44. 

Page 115. On the relations between the " Entrfe " and the 
" Prise," and between their authors, see Thomas, " Nouv. 
recti.,'' which contain references to everything else bearing on 
the subject. On p. 23 sgo. are printed 195 verses from the 
"Passione" of Nicola da Verona. ♦V. Crescini, " Di Nicold 
da Verona," (Estr. dagli Atti del R. Istituto Veneto), Veneiia, 
1897. — A " Pharsale," by the same Nicola, was discovered and 
published by H. Wahle, as No. 80 of Stengel's " Ausgaben tL 
Abhandlungen," Marburg, 1S88. « 

Page 115. The "Hector' was edited by Bartoli, in the 
" Arch, veneto," vol. iii., parte ii., 344 -t??-. according to the 
MS. XVIII. of St, Mark's, where it comes after the " Roman de 
Troie." The beginning of the MS. Riccardiano was printed in 
" 1 primi due secoli," p. 109. For a MS. in Paris and another 
in Oxford, cf. P. Meyer, " Documents manuscrits de I'ancienne 
htt. de la France," Paris, 1871, pp. 159 and 245 sff. For a fifth 
MS, in London, cf. P. Meyer, " Rom.," ii. 135 syf. Toly deals 
with the " Hector " in " Benolt de Sainte-More et le Roman de 
Troie," i. 410, Paris, 1870. 

Page 116. For the language of these monuments, cf. Mussa- 
fia, Introduction to the " Prise," p. vi. tgf., and P. Meyer, 
"Rech. sur I'Epop^ fran;., Paris, 1867, p. 46 sff. Adolf 
Keller, " Die Spiadie des Venetianer Roland," Strassburg, 1884. 
On the language of the " Anseis," see W. Meyer, " Ztsch. f. rom, 
Phil., ix. 623 sgf. ; on that of the " Aspremont," x. 42 tgg. 

Page ii£. The compilation of the MS. XIII. is considered 
to be due entirely to one author by P. Rajna, "Romania," ii. 166, 
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and elsewhere, and also by G. Paris, " Romania," ii. 270 sqq. 
This view is wrongly opposed by Bartoli, " Stor. lell.," ii. 43. 
According to G. Paris's conjecture, the MS. xiii. is identical with 
the one which, in the inventory of the Gonzaga of the year 1407, 
No. 44, is mentioned under the name of " Karolus Magnus," ct 
"Romania," is. 511. In that case, the greater part of the begin- 
ning would be missing, and this, as G. Paris thinks, contained 
the history of the entire Carolingian house, like the " Reali di 
Francia." Then Thomas, " Romania," x. 407, conjectured that 
the MS. 44 of the Gonzaga was the one from which G. M. 
Barbieri quotes " Huon d'Auvergne," and G. Paris, adhering to 
the identity between the MS. xiii. and No. 44, is thereby now led 
to beheve that the beginning of the former contained " Huon 
d'Auvergne," ib., p. 408, note. On the compilation of the MS. 
xiii. in general see G. Paris, " Hist. Po^t.," p. 165 sqq. The 
following of the poems have been published ; " Macaire," twice — 
by Mussafia, " Altfranz. Ged.," vol. ii., and by Guessard, in the 
" Anciens pontes de la France," vol. ix., Paris, 1866 ; moreover, 
" Berthe aux grands pieds," by Mussafia, in " Romania," iii. 340, 
sqq., iv. gi sgq. ; "Berta e Milone," ib. xiv. 177 sqg. ; "Orlan- 
dino," ib. 192 sqq. The remaining portions have been analysed 
by Guessard in the " Bibl. de I'Ecole des Chartes," IV sSrie, t. 
ill., p. 393 sqq. For the " Bueve," " Karleto," " Milo e Bertha," 
see P. Rajna, "Ricerche intomo ai Reali di Francia," Bologna, 
1872, p. 134 sqq., and 226 sqq. [For " Karleto," see also Rajna, 
in the " Riv. filol-lett" of Verona, vol. ii.] * For the " Buovo 
d'Antona," cf. also "Ztschr. f. rom. Phil.," xi. 153 sqq., xii. 463 
sqq., and xiv. 47 sqq. • Finally, for "Ogier," see Rajna, "Ro- 
mania," ii. i^'isqq. — On the originality of" Milone e Berta," see 
G. Paris, "Hist, po^t.," p. 170, and Rajna, "Ricerche," p. 253 
sqq. However, in " Romania," ii. 363 sqq., G. Paris again ex- 
presses doubts, and thinks it probable that the French original 
has, after all, only been lost. — On the geste of the traitors in 
the comjjilation, see G. Paris, "Hist, po^t.," p. 167 sqq., and 
"Rom.," ii. 362. He rightly remarks at the same time that it 
was no invention of the compiler himself. 

Page 118. The "Roland": P. Rajna, "La rotta di Roncis- 
valle nella letteratura cavalleresca ital.," in the " Propugnatore," 
iii. 2', 394 sqq. The Franco- Italian text was edited by Kolbing, 
" La chanson de Roland, Genauer Abdruck der venet. Hs. iv.," 
Heilbronn, 1877. — Of other Franco- Italian texts we may note 
the following : Acollectionof fables, of which only the "morals" 
{in verses of eight syllables) have come down to us, published 
by Rajna, "Giom. di fil. rom.," i. 34 sqq. A legend of S. Catherine, 

Srtly in French, partly in Franco- 1 tali an, mentioned by 
ussafia, " Zur Katharinenlegende," Wien, 1874, p. 24 sq. The 
" Passion," of the MS. vi. of S. Mark's (written down in 1371, 
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but probably older), difTerent to the one by Nicola da Verona: 
Boucherie, " La Passion du Christ," Montpellier, 1870 (from the 
" Revue des lang. rom.").— There is a note on a Franco- Italian 
version of the " Conti di amichi cavalieri," translated from the 
Italian original, in "Romania," xiv. 621. 

Page 119. The Cantatores Francigenarmn probably do not 
mean French singers, but such as sing of French heroes ; this 
the explanation of Gaston Paris, "Hist, poft.," P- 162, and of 
Rajna, too.^For the language of the Venetian versions, cf. 
Ascoli, "Arch. Glott.," i. 451, The "Bovo," contained b a 
Laurentian MS., was published by Rajna, " Ricerche," p. 493 
sag. "Rainardo e Lesengrino," ed. by E. Teia, Pisa, 1S69. 
The MS. in Udine was discovered by Putelli, and published by 
him in the " Giom. di fil. rom.," ii. 1 56 sqq. Now the two ver- 
sions of this Rainardo are contained in £. Martin's " Le romao 
de Renart," Strassburg, 1885, vol. ii., p. 358 sqq. 

Page izr. The period of the Franco- Italian poetry : Gaulier 
assigned the " Entree " and the " Prise " to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. None of the MSS., probably, are earlier than this. G. 
Paris (Romania," ii. 364 note z), placed the compilation in the 
MS. xiii., and the " Prise " and Entrfe " in different periods 
(contrary to a former opinion expressed in the " Hist, podt.") ; 
there is no good reason to support this view. 

Page 121. R. Renifer, "La discesa di Ugo d'Alvernia alio 
Inferno," Bologna, 1883, where the bibliography is given. The 
Fran CO- Italian original of the versioti in Tiuin was contained in 
the MS. 21 of the Bibl. Gonzaga, according to the inventorj 
made in 1407 ; see " Romania," ix. 508. This MS., after being 
newly discovered in the Hamilton Library, with which it came 
to Berlin, was more fully described by A. Tobler, " Die Berliner 
Handschrift des Huon d'Auvergne," in the " Sitzungsberichle 
der Berl. Akad. d. W.," xxvii. 605 sqq. The MS. was completed 
as early as 1341. For ihe fact that the Paduan version, too, 
follows the Berlin version literally in certain passages, cf Casini, 
" Rivista critica," i. 82. 

Page 121 sq. For Casola, cf. D'Ancona, " Studi di critica e 
storia letteraria," Bologna, 1880, p. 455 sqq., where the biblio- 
G^phy of the subject is given. "Aquilon de Bavi^re," was 
analysed and characterised by Thomas, in " Romania," xi. J38 

Page 125. The Decalogue in the dialect of Bergamo and 
the "Salve Regina" are printed in Gabtiele Rosa's "Dialed, 
costumi e tradizioni delle provincie di Bergamo e di Bresda," 
Bergamo, 1855, p. 127 sqq. [Two new editions of this book ap- 
pearedin 1857 and 1870.] The Decalogue may also be found m 
Biondelli's " Saggio sui dialetti Gallo-italici," Milano, 1855, p. 
673 and in the same scholar's " Poesie lombarde inedite del 
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sec. xiii.," Milano, i8t;6, p. 197 sgq. The two poems in the 
dialectof Bergamo have been newly edited according to the MS., 
by Bartoli, " Crestomazia delta poesia italiana dal periodo della 
origini," Torino, 1882, pp. i and 7. 

Page 126. Biondelli, Mussafia and Bartoli assumed the exist- 
ence of a literary tongue in Northern Italy. This view was 
apposed by Ascoli, "Arch, Glott.," i. 309 sag. 

Page 126. " Das Buch des Ugugon da Laodo," edited by A. 
Tobler, Berlin, 1884, (from the "Abhandl. der Berliner Akad. d. 
W.")i ^th a literary and philological introduction. Tobler 
shows, p. 8 sqg., that Barsegap^ made use of Uguccione's poem. 

Page 127. Barsegapfe's poem is printed in Biondelli's " Poesie 
lombarde inedite," p. 35 sgq., and in the same scholar's " Studi 
linguistici," Milano, 1856, p. 193 sqq. The MS. gives the dale 
1364 ; Tiraboschi, " Stor. lett." iv. 418, showed that this should 
be 1274. That the poem was intended for recital is proved by 
several passages, notably by the one on p. 258 in the " Studi 
ling,," where the author requests silence and attention, after the 
manner of the minstrels ; and similarly by the lines on p. 314, 
from which it appears that women, too, were present. • C. 
Salvioni, in the "Zeitschr. f. rom. Phil.," xv. 429 jy?. See also 
Emil Keller, "Die Sprache der Reimpredigt des Pietro da Bar- 
segap^," in the " Beilage zum Programm der Thurgauischen 
Kantonsschule," Frauenfeld, 1896 {a. " Giom. stor. d. lett. Jtal.," 
xiix. 453 sgq.). ♦ 

Page 128. The |ioems of Fra Giacomino were published first 
by Ozanam in his " Documents pour servir ^ {"hist. litt. de 
ritalie," Paris, 1850, and then by Mussafia, "Monmnenti 
anticbi di dialetti itaiiani," Vienna, 1864 (from the " Sitzungsber. 
der Wiener Akad. d. W."). For a second MS. in Udine, cf. 
Putelli, in the "Giom. di fil. rom.," ii. 155. A third MS. was 
discovered by Rajna in the Colombina Library at Seville ; cf. 
BiaJdene, in the " Studi di fiL rem.," i. 269 sqq. The poem " De 
Jerusalem Coelesti" is contained also in an Oxford MS.; cf. 
Tobler, "Das Spruchgedicht des Girard Pateg," p. 4, ?iole. 

Page 129. The prayer to the Virgin, in the Veronese dialect, 
and in the form of a seruenfese, was published by C. Cipolla in 
the "Arch. stor. ital.," serie IV., L vii., p. 150 sqq., with many 
mistakes, and absolute misconception as to the form of the poem. 
*■ This poem was edited ag^n by C. Pini, in his " Studio intomo 
al sirventese italiano," Lecco, 1893 ; while Cipolla printed a re- 
vised text, differing considerably from his first edition, in the 
"Giom- stor. d. lelt. ital.,"xxiii., p. i$6sqq. * 

Page 130. For Bonvesin, cf. Tiraboschi, "Vetera Humiliat- 
oram Monumenta," Mediolani, 1766. i. 297 sgq.; and "Stor. 
lett.," iv. 418 sq. The two testaments were published by C. 
Canetta, in the "Giom. stor. d. letL ital.," vii, 170 sqq. The 
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poems were edited by I, Bekker in the " Berichtc der Berliner 
Al^d. d. W." of the year 1850 (pp. 322, 379, 438, 478) apd of tlie 
year 1851 (pp. 3,85, 132, 209; here, on p. 450, a poetical passage 
from the "Vita scolastica "). Some of the poems are printed 
also m Biondelli's " Poesie lomb. ined.," and in his " Stud, hng." ; 
but here according to the very faulty copy in the Ambrosiana. 
A new edition of Bonvesin has been promised by Biadene. A 
Seifert, " Glossar zu den Gedichten (des Bonvesin da Riva," 
Berlin, 1B86 ; • (cf. Salvioni, in the " Giom, stor. d. letl. itai.," 
viii. 410 jyf ., and ix. 340 Jr^p.)- • 

Page 131. With the dialogue between the sinner and the 
Virgin may be compared the Provencal poems in SucUer, 
"Denkmaler prov. Lit. u, Sprache," i. (Halle, 1883), pp. 215, 
315 ty^.t and p. 279, verse 211 sqf, * F, Roediger, "Contrast! 
antichi — Cristo e Satana," Firenie, 1887. * 

Page 132. Bonvesin da Riva, "II trattato dei mesi," was 
edited by Lidforss, Bologna, 1872; on this publication see 
Wesselofsky, in the " Propugnatore," v. 2", 368 jff ., .and 
Mussafia, in "Romania," ii. 113 sgf. The twelve months 
were a favourite theme for poetry. Thus, Jacopo da Acqui 
says, at the end of the well-known anecdote concerning 
Pier della Vigna and his wife: "Et sic facta est pax inter 
dominam et Petrum, et tunc Petrus cantat pro gaudto de duo- 
decim mensibus anni et de proprietatibus eorum." Thus, too, 
we have the series {corona) of sonnets by Folgore da S. Gemig- 
nano, which will be dealt with further on. For the numerous 
contrasti of the twelve months in popular poetry, cf. " Giom. 
Stor. d. lett. ital.," ii. 250 and 261. 

Page 1^4. See, for example, how ugly is the tale of " Frate 
Ave Mana," in the " Dodici Conti Morali" (No. 4), if we com- 
pare it with Bonvesin. For other indications of the legend, cf. 
Zambrini, tf ., p. 19 ; likewise Bartoli, " I primi due sec.j" p. 296, 
note 8, and "Stor. lett," ii. 80 ip.; "Ztschf f. rom. Phil.," i. 
360 (" Du povre clerc "_), ib., p. 367. 

Page 118. A "Passion of Christ" in the ancient Veronese 
dialect, composed in tirades with a single rhyme and in verses 
of twelve syllables, was published by Biadene in the " Studi di 
fil. rom.," i. 243 sqq. He is inclined to attribute this, too, to Fia 
Giacomino. For other religious poemsof Northern Italy see 
Mussafia's introduaion to the " Monumenti antichi " ; then there 
is the Catherine legend in Alexandrines edited by Mussafia, 
"Zur Katharinenlegende," Wien, 1874 (from the "Sitiungsb. d, 
Wiener Akad."). " Maria Aegypliaca," in verses of eight 
syllables, edited by Casini, in the Giom. fil, rom.," iii., fasc 2, 
p. 90 sqq. ; this is a free rendering of a French original ; cf. 
P. Meyer, " Romania," xii. 408. The religious, moral canione 
in sixteen stanzas, " Santo spirto dolce glorioso," edited, from a 
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Lyons MS., by W, Foerster (" Giom. fil. rom.," ii, 46 sqq.), 
scarcely North Italian, rather Tuscan, perhaps by a disciple 
of Guittone's school ; the slight dialectical colouring may be aue 
to the scribe. 

Page 134. That Bonvesin's poem, dealing with the fifty rules 
of conduct was still known in the sixteenth century is proved by 
Giulio Cesare Croce's imitation of one of the stanzas (the 30th 
cariesia) ; see the passage in the ^'Ztschf. f. rom. PhiL," iii. 216. 
The didactic poem in the Vatican MS. 4476, was published by 
Baitsch, " Riv. fiL rom.," ii. 45 sgg. For Old French and 
Provencal poems dealing with conduct at table, see F. Meyer, 
" Romania," xiv, 520. 

Page 134 sqg. For Patechio's name see Novati, " Giom. stor. 
d. lett. ital.," i. 413, note 2. Notes concerning the poet and some 
of his verses were published by Mussafia in the " Jahrb.," vi. 
222 .tf?., and viii. 210; also by Teza, in the "Giom. fiL rom.," 
i, 233 sqq. Ste, too, D'Ancona, " Poesia pop. ital.," p. 13, 
Patediio s poem has now been edited by Tobler : " Das Spruch- 
gedicht des Girard Pateg," in the " Abh. d. BerL Akad. d. W.," 
1886. Pateg borrows from the " Proverbia Salomonis," but still 
more from " Ecclesiasticus " (see Tobler, p. 7 jy?.). * F. Novati, 
"Girardo Pateg e le sue 'Noie'"(in flie " Rendiconti del R. 
Istituto lombardo," xxix. $ and 9). See also "Giorn. stor. d. 
lett. ital," xxi. 455. * " Proverbia quae dicuntur super natura 
foeminarum," edited, from the Saibante- Hamilton MS. (now at 
Berlin), by Tobler, in the "Ztschf f. rom. PhiL," ix., 296 S$g. 
* A. Raphael, " Die Sprache der Proverbia quae dicuntur &c," 
Berlin, 1887. * 

Page 136. The " Rime genovesi " were published by Lago- 
maggiore in the " Arcb. Glott,," ii. 161 sgg. The MS. is not an 
original, but only a copy (see Lagomaggiore's Preface). ♦ A 
second instalment of these poems was published in voL x. of 
the same journal by £. Farodi. * 

Page 133 sgg. * 0. Grifoni, " La letteratura umbra nel sec 
xiii.," Trevi, 1899. * 

Page 138. Contrary to the general assumption, Bonghi 
(" Nuov. AntoL," ser. ii., t 35., p. 606) places Francis' biith in 
the year 1181, as the date is to be found only in the "Fioretti," 
and these say that he died in 1226, negli anni 45 dellastia nati- 
iritade. But does not this mean " in the forty-fifth year"? And 
that would give the year 1 182. 

Page 138 sq. The "Speculum vitae B. Francisci," p. 124, 
calls the Hymn to the Sun also " Laus de crcaturis," and then 
"Canticum fratris solis de creaturis domini nostri" ; the same 
occurs on p. 128, but here the title "Canticum fratris solis" is 
designated as being the one selected by Francis himself. 
This enumeration td created things obviously goes back to 
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Psalm cxlviii, as has been noted (see Grion, " Propug^" i. 605, 
and D'Ancona, "Nuova Antol,," ser. ii., t. 21, p. 197). How- 
ever, the Psalmist exhorts all creatures to praise God, whereas 
Francis extols God on their account. It is true that Hase 
("Franz von Assisi," Leipzig, 1886, p. 88 sqq.), and D'Ancona, 
Ix., try to take the Hymn to the Sun in the same sense as the 
Fsalm. But how can death extol God ? And the very be^- 
ning : " Laudatu sii . . . cum tutte le tue creature," contradicts 
this theory.— The best text of the "Canticum" is that of 



BohmcT, "Rom. stud.," i. izo sqg. ; it contains scarcely any 
formal alterations, and the verses quoted above are taken from 
it. The reading which Fonfani communicated in his transla- 
tion of Ozanam's book, " I poeti francescani in Italia nel sec 
xiii.," Prato, 1854, p. 49 sgQ; is supposed to be taken from a 
MS- written before 1255, which is certainly not the case, unless, 
indeed, he made some important alterations himself. * F. 
Pulignani, " II cantico del Sole di S. Fr. di Assisi," Foligno, 
1888. Cf. Monaci, "Crestom," i. 29 sgg., and Teia, in the 
" Propugnatore," N. S., i. i, 108 sqq. I. Delia Gtovanna, 
" S. Francesco d' Assisi ^ullare e le * Laudes Great urarum,'" in 
the "Giom, stor, d. letL itaL," xxv. 1 sqq., and xxix. 229 s^q. * 
Two Other poems that were formerly attributed to Francis are 
rather by Jacopone {see D'Ancona, " Nuova Antol.," I.e., p. 226, 
note 11). — For Francis in general, see, in addition to what has 
been quoted above, R. Bonghi's brilliant article in the " Nuova 
Antol., ser. ii., t. 35, p. 605 sgg. [" 11 settimo centenario di S. 
Francesco," Assisi, 1867-1882, a periodical publication in five 
parts; see "Giom. stor. d. lett. ital,," i, 365 J??0 ♦ P*"! 
Sabatier, "Vie de S. Fran9ois d'Assise," 6*. 6A., Paris, 1896 
(English translation by L, S. Houghton, lj>ndon, 1 894). 
" Speculum perfectionis sen S. Francisci Assisiensis legends 
antiquissima " . . . nunc primnm edidit P. Sabatier, Paris, 
1898 (English translation by Sebastian Evans, London, 
i8qS). « 

It only by Francis' 
^ , . 3 da Celano, but also in the "Speculum 

vitae B. Francisci et sociorum ejus," Metis, 1509, p. 124. All 
notices concerning verses by him are very doubtfiil ; see Moltent, 
in the "Giom. fil. rom.," ii. 93. 

Page 143 sqq. For Fasani and the processions of the " Disci- 
plinati," see Monaci. "Riv. fiL rom.," i., 250 sgq. * Renier, 
" Un eodice antico ai flagellanti," in the " Giom. stor. d. iett 
ital.," xi, 109 sgq. * — D'Ancona deals with the lauda in his 
"Origine del teatro in Italia," Firenze, 1877, i. 105 sqq.-^A 
lauda of exceptional antiquity, because it is the work of the 
saint Guido Vagnottelli, who died in 1230, is said to be pub- 
lished by Girol. Mancini (" I MSS. deila libreria del Comune e 
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dell' Accademia etnisca di Cortona," Cortona, 1874) ; see 
"Giom. stor. d lett. itaV v. 301. 

Page 145. It should be added tbat D'Ancona gives good 
reasons for doubting the date of the poem, "Or udite nova 
pazzia" as given in the old biography, and on the strength of 
Its subject-matter he places it rather in the early period of the 
author's conversion ("Nuova Aatol.," ser. ii., t. 21, p. 204 
note). 

Page 145. The notices concerning Jacopone's life are mostly 
taken from the early "Vita del beato fta Jacopone da Tode," in 
the Umbrian dialect, which was edited by Tobler in the " Ztschf. 
f. rom. Phil.," ii. 26 sqq., iii, 178 sqg. (the lists of the poems) ; 
see also Wadding, ''Annales Minorum," Roma, 1732, v. 408 
sqq,, vi. 77 sqq. ; and Oianam, I.e., p. 91 sqq. For Jacopone as 
poet, see above all the fine article by A. D'Ancona, "Jacopone 
da Todi, il giuUarc di Dio del sec. xiii.," in the " Nuova Antol.," 
Ix. p. 193 sqq., and 438 sqq. ; reprinted in the "Studj suUa lett. 
ital. de' primi secoli," Ancona, 1884, p. J sqg. The poems were 
edited by Francesco Tresatti : " Le poesie spiritual! del B. 
Jacopone da Todi," Veneiia, 1617 ; very faulty and containing 
a number of spurious pieces. A fair number of the poems were 
edited In an improved fomt by the Padre Bart. Sorio, in the 
" Poesie scelte di Fra Jacopone da Todi," Verona, 1858, and in 
the " Opuscoli religiosi, letterarj e morali," of Modena, from ser. 
i,, t. 3toser. ii., t. 3 (also reprinted separately). See,too,Zambrini, 
" Op. vulg." A good edition is still wanting. Notes concerning 
MSS. were given by Bdhmer, " Rom. Stud,," i. 137 sqq. E. Per- 
copo, " Le Laudi di Fra Jacopone da Todi nei MSS. della Bib. 
nai. di Napoli" (in the " Propugnatore," xvii. 2% p. 127, 376; 
Kviii. 1°, p. 106, 2% p. 136 ; six. i", p. 239), gives the variants 
of the Neapolitan MSS,, and the bibliography of each lauda, 
and discusses the authors to whom they may be attributed, * 
Andrea Moschetti, " I codici Marciani contenenti laude di 
Jacopone da Todi, descritti ed illustrati," Veneiia, 1888. ♦ The 
prose pieces attributed to him are not mentioned by himself, 
but were drawn up by one of his disciples as an appendix to the 
biography, in which form, indeed, they appear bdiind the early 
"Vita" ("Ztschf. f. rom. Phil.," iii'. 187 i?.}; see on this point 
Gigli, " Prose edite ed inedite di Feo Belcari, Roma, 1843, i., 
p. Iii. sq^., D'Ancona, " Nuova AntoL," l.c., p. 469 note, and 
Zambrini, "Op vulg.," p. 514. The original form of these 
pieces is certainly always the Latin text. A Latin compilation 
of moral axioms by medieval and classical authors, in a MS. of 
the Angelica at Rome, is attributed to the Magister Tacopo of 
Todi, under the title "Flos Flornm" (cf. Novati, Cannina 
medii sevi," p. 25, ncU, 46 sq., 49; and "Giom, stor. d. lett. 
ital.,"ii. 130, ttote). 
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Wadding, i . 

Page 1^9- The imitation of the deviiuUk occurs in the poem 
" Amor di caritate," stanza 1 9. The extent to which Jacopone's 
poems of mystic love were influenced by the court poetry was 
noted by D'Ancona, " Nuova Antol.," l.c., p. 225 sq. 

Page 150. Jacopone's poem, "O Gesu, nostro amatore," 
describes the dance of the blessed spirits in heaven. Compare 
with it Bonaventura's " Dieta Salutis," x. cap. 6, where, how- 
ever, the similarity consists only in the general subject-matter. 

Page 150. *> F. Flamini, "Sulle origini della laude, dell' 
Dttava et del serventese in Italia" ("Rev. de mdtrique et de 
versification," i. i igq.). ♦ 

Page ijo. For the doubtful authorship of the"Stabat mater 
dolorosa," see D'Ancona, p. 469, note. The " Cur mundus 
militat" has also been attributed to St. Bernard and to Walter 
Mapes (see Daniel, " Thesaurus hymnologicus," Leipzig, 18J5, 
iv. 288 sqg.). For other Latin poems that stand in the MSS. 
under Jacopone's name, see Tomer's list, "Ztschf.," iii. 187, and 
that of Bobmer, p. 156, No. 129 sgq. The opposite of the 
" Stabat mater dolorosa " — the " Stabat mater speciosa" — 
became more widely known through Ozanam. One of the 
Parisian MSS. actu^Iy contains the "Stabat mater dolorosa" 
twice, and, according to Gregorovius, " Gesch. der St. Rom." v. 
615, note, it is included among Jacopone's poems intheCapudn 
monastery of Monte Santo, near Todi. 

Page ijl. In the case of the poem, "Udii una voce," too, 
Jacopone's authorship is not entirely free from doubt (see 
D'Ancona, p. 223, note 4). Sorio's and Nannucci's only au- 
thority is Tresatli. On the other hand, the sirventese, "Al 
nome d'Iddio," is in Tomer's list 

Page 1 52. Jacopone's didactic poem begins with the words : 
" Perch^ gli uomin domandano detti con brevitate, Favello per 
proverbii dicendo veritate. . . ." Sorio included it in the 
"Opuscoli religiosi," Modena, 1860, t. viii., corrected accordii^ 
to an early printed version. The editors erroneously print 
each verse as though it were two. Similar is the poem De 
Septem Virtutibus," attributed to Henricus Septimellensis, is 
which each moral doctrine is likewise illustrate by some pro- 
verbial saying (relating to nature, mostly to the animal kingdom); 
similar, too, the " Parabol^e" of Alanus de Insulis. 

Page 152. For a time Jacopone's poetry was (owing to 
Ozanam, Sorio, and Nannucci) too highly esteemed ; this was 
due to the fact that several pieces were wrongly attributed to 
him. D'Ancona has definitively put a stop to this view, and 
assigned the poet his true [lOsitioD. The poem, " Dl, Maria 
dolce," is by Fra Giovanni Dominici (fifteenth century), see 
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D'Ancona, p. 468 ; the " Maria Vereine bella" is by L. Gius- 
tiniani, see ii., p. 469- Nor do I doubt but that the poem " Chi 
Gesu vuole amare" (which was made known by Mortara and 
reprinted by Nannucci, " Man.," i. 392, and by Sorio, " Opusc," 
iii.) belongs to the fifteenth century, too. This would dispose 
of the theory that certain passages of Dante and Petrarch are 
imitated from Jacopone (see D'Ancona, p. 194 sg.). 

Page 153. For the two poems on Christ and the sou] see 
Ozanam, /.c, p. 13; syg,, 140 sgg,, and 269. The best edition of 
the 20™! on the crucifixion is now that in D'Ancona's " Ori^ni 
del Teatro," i. 142 sg'g'., where will also be found information 
concerning Jacopone's other dialogues ; they are enumerated in 
the " Nuova Antol.," /.c, p. 216, neie 2. 

Page '55- That the performance in the Prato deila Valle 
took place in 1244 was shown by Ebert, "Jahrb.," v. 51. Monaci 
and D'Ancona continue to give the date 1243.— For the origins 
of the drama, in general, see the exhaustive account in 
D'Ancona's " Origini," i. 19-88. 

Page 155 sf. Monaci, "Appunti per la storia del teatro 
italiano : Uffizj drammatici del DJsciplinati dell' Umbria," in the 
" Riv, fil. rom.," i. 235 sgg. ■, ii. 29 sag. — Seven of these dramatic 
lat/de Att given by Monaci, /.c. ; others by D'Ancona, i. 124 sg^. 
Another MS. containing fourteen (mostly dramatic) laude, m 
several cases identical with the ones contained in the collections 
employed by Monaci, was described by G. Mazzatinti, who pub- 
lished three of the pieces (" Giorn. fil. rom.," iii. 85 sqq.). The 
MS. coming from the Fratemita di S. Maria del Mercato, in 
Gubbio, belongs to the first half of the fourteenth century. [See, 
too, G. Mazzatmti, " Poesie religiose del secolo xiv.," Bologna, 
1881.] G. Rondoni, " Laudi drammatiche dei Disciplinati di 
Siena," in the "Giorn. stor. d. lett. itaL," ii. 273 jfj., from a MS. 
of the year 1330 ; these appear somewhat unattractive, to judge 
from the specimens given. — For the Neapolitan MS. containing 
laude of Abruzzo, see Monaci, " Riv. fil. rom.," ii. 43. They are 
being published by Percopo in the " Giorn. stor. d. lett. ital.," vii. 
163, 345 ; ■•> the final instalment appeared in vol. xviii. (1891), 
p, 215 sqq., and an appendix was published in vol. xx. (1892), 
p. 379 sqq. G. Mazzoni and C. Appel, " Laudi Cortonesi del 
secolo xiii.," Bologna, 1890. E. Bettazzi, "Notiziadi unlaudario 
del sec xiii.," Arezzo, 1890. The same scholar, "Laudi della 
citt& di Borgo S. Sepolcro," in the " Giorn. stor. d. lett. ital." 
(1S91), xviii. 242 sqq. E. Monaci, " Annedoti per la storia let- 
teraria dei laudesi, dei disciplinati e dei Bianchi nel medio 
evo," Roma, 1892 (from the " Rendiconti dell. Accad. dei 
Lincei"). * 

Page 158. For the performance at Florence see D'Ancona, 
i. 88 sqq. 
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Page 159 sgg. Thirteenlh century prose is treated in the 
third volume of Bartoli's " Storia lett.," Firenze, 18S0. 

Pag'e 159. The passage from Boncompagno is given by 
Rockinger, "Quell, u, Erorter.," in. 173. For specimens from 
Guido Faba's Italian letters see ib., p. 185 sgq. In one letter 
(p. 191), he says ; " Quando vego la vostra splendiente persona, 
per la grande alegrega me par che sia in paradiso ; si me prende 
io vostro amore, dona gcnsorc sovra omne bella." The cloM 
has the appearance of being part of a canzone. 

Page 159 sg. "Ricordi di una famiglia senese," ed. by 
N. Tommaseo ("Arch. stor. ital.," Appendice, vol. v.. No. 20, 

E. 23 sgq^ — " Lcftere volgari del sec xiii. scritte da Senesi," ed. 
y C. Paoli and E. Piccolomini, Bologna, 1871. ♦ " Lettere vol- 
firi del sec. xiii. a Geii e a Guccio Montanini," ed. by A. Lisiui, 
iena, 1889. f 

Page 160. "Novellino." For the title see G. Biagi, "Le ■ 
novelle antiche dei codici Panciatichiaoo-Falalino 138 e Laor- 
enziano-Gaddiano 193," Firenie, 1880, p. cxxxixij. The MSS. 
give no title, except the Cod, Panciatichi, which has : " Libro di 
novelle e di bel parlar gentile." This was adopted by BorghinL , 
The title " Novellino," appeared first, according to Biagi, in the 
Milan edition of 1836. 

P;^e 162 sg. A. D'Ancona, " Le Fonti del Novellino," first 
published in " Romania," ii. 28$, iii. 164 ; then, with additions, 
under the more suitable title : " Del Novellino e delle sue fonii,° 
in D'Ancona's " Studj di critica e storia lett," Bologna, 1880, p. 
219 sgq. In some cases it seems possible to determine the im- 
mediate source ; as, for example, m the case of Nov, 11 (Cod 
Fanciat 14), which tells of the physician and the jealous pupil, ' 
who put poison on the patient's tongue so that his death might 
give the lie to the master's science. This story is, as I thinfc, 
taken direct from the introduction to the "Liber Ipocratisdein- 
firmjtatibus ei^uorum," which is not mentioned by D'Ancona 
(see the work in the " Trattati di Mascalcia attribuiti ad Ippo- 
crate," ed. by L. Barbieri, Bologna, 1865, p. \oi sqq^. Here Che 
story stands in its true, original position, in order to show how 
Hippocrates came to study veterinary science, and it is clear , 
how the author of the " Novellino" intentionally abbreviated the 
narrative, so as to preserve the anecdotic character prevailing 
throughout his collection. A phrase in Gualteruzzi's text : " col 
dito stremo li vt puose veleno," also shows that the tale is de- 
rived from the Latin text, which has " posuit vero discipulos 
tossicus private in estremum {sic) digiti sui," and not from the 
Italian translations printed by Barbieri in the same place (for 
they have "nela ponta del dito suo," and "in sommo del suo 
dito") ; Gualteruzzi is here more original, loo, than Panciatichi, ' 
which has "collo dito mignoro." In Gualteruizi's text the 
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master is called Giordano, which name the novelist may have 
chosen as bein^ that of Jordanus Ruffus, a famous veterinary 
surgeon of the time at the court of Frederick II.— Then, again, 
Nov. 18, in its original form (which is, in this case, as Bartoli 
rightly remarked, giver by the " Cod. Panciaiichi," No. 22), 
obviously goes back direct to the Pseudo-Turpinus (ed. Casiets, 
cap. 7). so exactly do they agree. For the fact that Nov. 64 is 
probably taken direct from one of the Provencal lives of the 
troubadours, see A. Thomas, " Giom. fil. rom.," iii. fasc. 2. 
p. 12 J??. 

Page 163. I do not agree with D. Carbone, who maintained 
(" II Noveihno ossia Libro di bel parlar gentile," Firenze, Bar- 
bara, 1S68, p. v) that the tales are merely sketches, whidi the 
narrator had put down as a starting-point, with the intention of 
developing and supplementing them m the recital ; in any case, 
this theory would fit in only with the very short tales, by no 
means with all of them. 

Page 164. Bartoli's arguments in favour of a plurality of 
aathors ("Stor. d. lelt. ital.," Fireme, 1880, vol, iii., pp. 186 sqq., 
and 232) have already been confuted by D'Ancona. For the 
date and author, cf. D'Ancona, " Studi," p. 243 sqq. With regard 
to the language, the Pisan elements are too spmradic, even in 
the first part of the Cod. Panciatichi, to be due to the author. 
The "Novellino" was first edited by C. Gualteruizi : "Le 
Ciento novelle antike," Bologna, Benedetti, 1 525. Vincenzo Bor. 
ghini edited the book in 1572 (Firenze, Giunti) in a different 
form : the chief points of variance being that seventeen of the 
tales are replaced by others, and that an eighteenth is added, as 
Gualteruzzi's first tale is regarded as the prologue and does not 
count. D'Ancona proved that Gualteruzzi's text alone gives the 
genuine form, and assumed that Borghini's variations were de- 
rived from other (partly later) sources, and do not represent any 
one MS. The correctness of this theory was confirmed when 
Guido Biagi discovered Borghini's papers, in which he himself 
(^ves an account of the origin of his aJterations (see the Introduc- 
tion to Borghini's publication, mentioned above, and especially, 
p. 24^ sqq. in the body of the book). Borghini adopted the 
principle of cutting out everything connected with religion, and 
consequently made alterations of his own, now and again, with- 
out heeding any source. This was characteristic of the time, 
the period of the Catholic reaction, which witnessed a similar 
process of mutilation in the case of the " Decamerone." To 
obtain a correct idea of the book, we have, therefore, now to 
take into consideration only Gualteruzzi's text, which was re- 
printed by Michele Colombo in 1825: "Le cento novelle 
anticbe, secondo I'edizione del 1525," Milano, Tosi [another 
edition, Firenze, Mazzini e Gaston, 1867]. All the other edidons 
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(for the bibliography of which see Biagi) reproduce Borghiai's 
text, or use that of Gualtemzzi, but with new and arbitrary 

Piyfe 164 sg. The " Cod. Panciatichi " was edited in its en- 
tirety by Biagi ; for the way in which the MS. is put together 
see p. cxxv. sqq. — Bartoli made his conjecture concerning the 
priority of the longer tales of the Cod. Panciatichi in " I primi 
due sec," p. 288 sqq., and then, with fresh arguments, but more 
reservedly, in the "Sior. lett.," iii. 190 igq. Here, on p. 201 
sq., we read : " mi pare che non sia fijori di ogni probability il 
congetturare che on tal testo ci rappresenti lo stato anteriore 
della novella, compendiata poi. ... In quesca opinione ci con- 
ferma un altro fenomeno ..." I quote these words because I 
have been accused of having given a misleading account (rf 
Baitoli's opinion. In the tale of the old horse (Gualt. 52, 
Pancial. 150) the shorter version is more effective by reason (rf ' 
its elegance ; thus we have in the phrase " Li giudici si adunaro 
e videro la petimont del cavallo " a happy expression which does 
not occur in the Panciatichi version. And is the latter really 
free from any superfluous details ? Note how in the end the 
same thing is repeated three times I Bartoii shows admirably 
(p. 195 sgg.') that in the case of Nov. 18 the genuine and original 
fonn is contained in the Cod. Panciat., No. 22, which is con- 
firmed by a comparison with the source mentioned above (the 
"Turpinus") ; but the tale is included in the collection of the 
first portion of the Cod. Panciat., and does not prove anything 
with regard to the second portion, this being, as Biagi show«t 
entirely independent.— -If Gualteruizi's is the original text, this 
does not of course imply that the MS. printed in 152; is alto- 
gether free from emendations on the part of the copyist. — Bartoli 
asks how the compiler of the MS. Panciat., if he had the Gual- 
tenizzi text before him, could ever have come to change the 
order of the tales in so strange a manner. That, of course, I do 
not know ; but does this circumstance justify us in assuming a 
different source ? The same question might be put with regard 
to the passages from Sidrach, collected in the Cod. Panciat; 
here, too, I am unable to discover the principle and purpose of 
the new arrangement. Besides, Bartoli's conjectures do not 
throw any light on the arrangement of the Cod. Panciat. either. 
Somebody must always have been the first to conceive the re- 
arrangement of the t^es. How and why he did it, it is difficult 
to say ; who can fathom all the caprices of copyists and com- 
pilers ? 

P^e 166 sq. " Conti di antichi cavalieri," edited by Fanfani, 
Firenze, t88i, and then again, faithfully according to the MS., 
by P. Papa in the " Giom, stor. d. Ictt, ital.," iii. 197 sqq. ; 1* see 
the same journal, viii. 487, for an article by Papa : " On codice 
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ignorato dei " " Conti di antichi cavalieri." * For the source of 
one of the stories in the "Fouque de Candie," see Bartoli, " I 
prtmi due sec.,"p. 292. P. Meyer announces in the " Romania," 
xiv. 163, that he has discovered the sources of several of the 
tales and will publish them soon. For a Franco- Italian version 
see above, close of note to p. 118. 

Page 167. " Sette Savi" ; Domenico Compaietti, " Intorno 
al librodei sette savi di Roma," Pisa, 1865. D'Ancona's edition 
appeared in Pisa, 1364. Vamhagen, "Eine italienische Fro- 
saversion der Sieben Weisen Meister," Berlin, 1881. The 
Latin text, discovered by Mussafia, is printed in the "Wiener 
Sitmngsber.," Phil. Hist. CL LVIL, 94J-f?. The two transla- 
tions of this text: "II libro dei sette savi di Roma," ed. by 
A. Cappelli, Bologna, 1865, and "Libro dei setti savi di Roma," 
alia Libreria Dante in Firenze, 1883, edited by F. Roediger. 
For the Venetian poem, discovered and edited by Rajna, see 
[" Storia di Stefano figliuolo d'un imperatore di Roma," Bologna, 
1880^. On the genealogy of the Italian versions, see Rajna's 
admirable paper, " Una versione in ottava rima del libro dei 
sette savi," in the "Romania," vii, 22, 369; x. I (e.^,, vii. 372 
sqg.). For the literature of the Seven Wise Masters, in general, 
see too : Mussafia, "Ueber die Quelle des altfrz. Dolopathos," 
in the "Wiener SJtzungsber.," xlviij., and the same scholar's 
" Beitrage zur Lit. der Sieben Weisen Meister," ib. Ivii, 37 sgg. 
For the Oriental versions, see Comparetti, " Ricerche intomo al 
libro di Sindibad," Milano, 1869 ; and, for the Western versions, 
G. Paris' Introduction to " Deux Redactions du Roman des Sept 
€ages de Rome," Paris, 1876 (in reality 1877). 

Page 169. For the " Tavola Rotonda," see Nannucci, " Man.," 
ii. 1 56 sqq. Some further particulars concerning the Riccard. 
MS. and passages from it will be found in Polidori's edition of 
the more recent "Tavola Rotonda" in the Laurenziana (Bologna, 
1864), i., p. xl iqq. ; ii., p. 239 sqq. For infbnnation concerning 
other portions printed in various places see Zambrini, " Op. 
volg." * " II Tristano riccardiano," edito e illustrato da E. J. 
Parodi, Bologna, 1896. ♦ 

Page 169. For Guido delle Colonne see A. Joly, " Benoit de 
Sainte-More, etc," i. 470 sgq. ; Mussafia, " Sulle versioni italiane 
della storia trojana," Vienna, 1871 (from the " SiCzungsber., 
btvii.) ; R. Barth, "Guido de Colunina," Dissertation, Leipzig, 
1877. * E. Monaci, "Di GuJdo della Colonna trovadore e 
della sua patria," Roma, 1892 (Estr. dai Rendic. dell' Accad. 
dei Lincei) ; V. di Giovanni, " Guido delle Colonne giudice di 
Messina," etc. (Rendic. della Accad. dei Lincei, serie V., 
iii. 3)- * 

Page 169. ♦ E. Gorra, "Testi inediti di stona troiana," 
Torino, 1887; H. Morf, "Notes pour servir k I'hist. de la 
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l^E^ende de Troie en Italic" [" Romania," xxi. i8 sgg., 88 sgq^ 
XXIV. 174 ■!??.). ♦ , 

Page 170- The " Fatti di Cesare," edited, according to the 
Sienese MS., by L. Banchi, Bologna, 1863. Of the version in 
the Riccardiana onl^ a few passages have been published bjr 
Nannucci, "Man.," i. 407, ii. 17a, and by Banchi, p. xxxv. The 
Riccard. MS., 1814, bears the date April 28, 1313, and appean 
to be the autograph, to Judge from the omission of words that 
did not occur at once to the translator ; this was assumed abeady 
by Nannucci. That the text contained the beginning of the 
romance, too, is probable, because the' first 160 pages of the 
MS. are missing (see Banchi, p. Ix). The French original, 
which should be carefully distinguished from Jehan de Tuim's 
"Hist, de Julius Cesar," and from the poetical version of this 
by Jacot de Forest, is contained in a large number of MSS.; 
cf. Mussafia, " Jahrb,," vi., 109 tgg., Settegast, " Giom. fil. rom.," 
ii. 176 ; Stengel, " Ztschf. f. rom. Phil.," v. 174 ; Bartoli, " Stor. 
ictt.," ill. 48, note 4. The MS. of S, Mark, which was used by 
Banchi and belonged to the Gonzaga {p. xxi.), is certainljf iden- 
tical with No. 12 of the inventory dated 1407 (" Romania," ix. 
507}. The French romance is not printed ; but long passages 
from it, which are given by Gellrich, " DieInteUigenza"(Breslaa, 
1883), enable us to compare it with the Italian texts. That of 
the Riccard. appears to be nothing hut a literal translation. If 
the MS. of St. Mark gave the exact original, it would follow that 
the " Fatti " are derived both from it and from the Riccard. text ; 
but the amalgamation would be without any system, and is 
therefore improbable. The French original was undoubtedly 
constituted somewhat differently, seeing that even the Riccard. 
text, which mostly corresponds word for word, now and ^ain 
differs from the MS. of St. Mark, and MussaHa is probably right 
in his assumption that both the Italian versions are translated 
from the French independently of each other. — We must now 
add F. Meyer's article, " Les premieres compilations fiangaises 
d'histoire ancienne " (" Romania," xiv. 1 sqg.), which contains an 
enumeration of the MSS. of the French original, an analysis and 
a number of extracts. The real title was probably " Li fait de 
Romains," and the narrative was intended to go down to Do- 
mitian ; but only the first book, on Julius Cssar, was written. 
Already Brunetto Latini availed himself of it. As for the rela- 
tion between the two Italian versions and the French origiiial, 
Meyer (p. 32) confirms Mussafia's opinion. * C. G. Parodi, 
" La storia di Cesare nella letteratura iialiana dd primi secoli ' 
(in the " Studi di fil. rom.," iv. 322 igg.) ♦ 

Page 170. "DodiciConti Morali," ed. by Zambrini, BcAogsa, 
1863 ; they are discussed by KShler, " Ztschf. f. rom. PhiL," L 
365 sgg. 
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Page 171. [" Chronichetta Pisana," ed. by E. Piccolomini, 
Pisa, 1877, "per nozze Teia." I am acquainted with it only 
from the notice in the " Rassegna settimanale," iii. 210 sqq.'\. 

Page 171. The latest edition of Spinello is that of Vigo and 
Dura; "AnnaJi di Matteo Spinelli di Giovenazzo,'' Napoli, 
Dura, 1872. W. Bemardi, "Matteo di Giovinazio, eine Fal- 
schungdesi6. Jahrh.," Berlin, 1868 ("Programm" of the Louisen- 
Stadt. Gymn.)- Camillo Minieri Riccio, " I notamenti di M. 
Sp. da Giovinazzo difesi ed illustrati," Napoli, 1870 ; the same 
scholar ; "Ultima confutazione agli oppositori di M. Sp,," ib.^ 
J875. [B. Capasso, " Sui diumali di M, Sp.," Napoli, 1872] . 

Page 17a. Scheffer-Boichorst's paper on the Malespini ap- 
peared first in Sybel's " Histor. Zeitschr.," then in " Florentiner 
Studien," Leipzig, 1874, p. 3 sgg. Todeschini, " Scritti su Dante," 
Vicenza, 1872, i. 364-372 (the author had died in 1869, and the 
article was written in 1853). Doubts concerning the authenticity 
of the work were felt as early as the sixteenth century (see also 
Cesare Paoli, " Studi sulle fonti della storia fiorentina," v., in 
the " Arch.stor. ital.,"ser. iii., t. 21, p. 451 sgg). The points made 
by Gino Capponi, " Storia della repubblica di Firenze" (Firenze, 
1875)1 i- ^i ^SS-, are of slight importance. Paoli held thai 
Malespini might have used some other old Italian source, in 
addition to Villani. R. Renier, " Liriche di Fazio degli Uberti " 
(Fireme, 1883) p. xvii., noi£ 3, thinks that, though Malespini's 
chronicle was composed later than Villani's, it is, nevertheless, 
earlier than the date assumed by Schefifer-B., and mentions 
a MS. in the Ashburnham Library, which was unknown till 
then, and is supposed to have been written before 1355. Bartoli, 
" Stor. lett.," V. 7, note, now doubts SchefFer-B.'s result, quotes 
Malespini as an historical source, and says that the researches 
of a certain Dr. Lami will throw light on the matter. * Vittorio 
Lami, " Di un compendio inedito della cronica di G. Villani 
nelle sue relazioni con la storia fiorentina Malespiniana," Fireme, 
1S90. * 

Page 172. "Chronica Fr. Salimbene Parmensis," Parma, 
1857 (" Monumenta historica ad provincias Pannensem et Pla- 
centinam pertinentia," iii.), badly printed from a Inutilated copy. 
For the oroissions, cf. especially Fr. Novati,inthe "Giomstor.d. 
lett. ital.," i. 38 sgg., and for Salimbene the fine work of A. Dove : 
" Die Doppelchronik von Reggio u. die Quellen Salimbene's," 
Leipzig, 1873. * Emil Michael, " Salimbene u. seine Chronik," 
Innsbruck, 1889. * 

Page 175. Sucdby writes " Latino," because the name occurs 

twice in this form in the " Tesoretto " (i. xx.) But this does not 

prove that he did not call himself " Latini," too, according to 

. Florentine usage. The documents published by Del Lungo 

mostly give " Bumectus Latinus," but the late ones (xxvii. 
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XXX. xxxi.), also " Bumectus Latini." Villani appears already to 
have written " Latini," and this was the form always employed 
later. For the matter of that, if we are to be so ultra-precise 
with regard to the name, we should write Bum etto, not Brunetto; 
for the former appears regularly in the documents and in the 
earliest MSS. of the " Tesoretto," The whole question appears 
to me pedantic. — Now R. Renier, too, decides in favour of the 
form " Latini," as following the FlorenCiae usage in the matter 
of family names (see the Introduction to his translation of Thor 
Sundby's "Deilavitaedelleopere di Br. Latini," pp. ix.-xvi.), and 
rightly prefers also the pronunciation " Brunetto," in spite of the 
frequency of the other form in early times. 

Page 176. The view held by Zannoni (p. yiii.) and by Sundby 
(p. 13 ; in the translation, p.[9)that Brunetto returned to Florence 
after the battle of Montaperti and was not banished till then, is 
not reconcilable with the narrative at the beginning of the 
i' Tesoretto." When he says in the "Tr^sor" that he was ex- 
pelled with the Guelfs, this may refer to a decree of exile in ab- 
sentia; see on this point Del Lungo, in Sundby- Renier, p. 212, 
note. 

Page 176. Giov. Villani (viii. 10) gives the date of Brunetto's ' 
death as 1294 ; but this is the Florentine year, which lasted tiQ 
March 35th, I19S- Brunetto's biography in Zannoni, " II Teso- 
retto e ilFavoIetto di Ser Brunetto Latini," Firenze, 1824, In- 
troduction ; Fauriel, in the " Hist. litt. de la France," xx. 276 
sag. ; Thor Sundby, " Brunetto Latino Levnet og Skrifter,' 
Kjobenhaven, 1869 (translated by Rod. Renier : " Delia vita e 
delle opere di Brunetto Latini," monografia di Thor Sundby, 
Firenze, 1884) — of great importance for the indication of the 
sources of Brunetto's worics. *■ Umberto Marchesini, " Due 
studi biograiici su Brunetto Latini," Venezia, 1887 ; the same: 
" Brunetto Latini, notaio," Verona, 1 890. ♦ — An autograph docu- 
ment proving Brunetto to have been a notarj^ at Paris on Sep- 
tember 15th, 1263, is said to be published in the "Rassegna 
italiana," anno v., vol. i., p. 360 sqq. (see " Riv. Crit.," ii. 126). 
That Brunetto in April of the year 1270 (1271 according to 
Pisan reckoning) came to Pisa as notary of Charles of Anjou's 
Vicar, and as his legate, is clear from Muratori, " Script.," xxiv. 
674. And here we see, too, that the Vicar was Johannes 
Brittaldi, and not William of Monfort, as Zannoni and Sundby 
conjectured. Brunetto's public life at Florence is treated 
admirably by Del Lungo in the first appendix to Reniei's 
translation of Sundby, p. 201 sqq. (this paper first appeared in 
the "Arch. stor. ital."), where several errors are disproved, 
notably the exaggerated idea that had been formed of Brunetto's 
political importance! ib., p. 214 sq^. are printed thirty-five 
documents dealing with his participation in the meetings of the 
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councils from 1283 till 1192.— The "Tr^or" was edited by 
Chabaille : " Li livres dou Tr&or par Brunetto Latini," Paris, 
1863 ("Collection de documents inMits sur I'histoire de 
France ").— The indications concerning the sources of the 
"Tr^sor" 1 have given according to Sundby; that Brunetto, 
for the historical portion of the enlarged version, availed him- 
self of Martino Polono, is shown by Hartwig, " QuelL u. 
Forsch.," »■ 213, That this secoo]} version is by Brunetto 
himself is at least very probable, among other reasons for the 
spirit it expresses ; this was P. Paris' assiunption, but it is true 
that doubts may be urged against it (see Mussafia in Sundby- 
Renier, p. 858 jy,)- 

P^e 179. The "Oculus PastoraJis" in Muratori, "Antiq. 
ital.," iv. 93 sqq. A. Mussafia, "Sul testo del Tesoro di Br. 
Latini," Vienna, 1869, reprinted in Sundby- Ren ier, p. 381 sgq., 
see especially pp. 370-374. 

Page l8o. The MS. of the Riccardiana gives Ristoro's work 
in its true form, and is perhaps the autograph. A specimen 
from it is printed in Nannucci, ii. 193, but it is unreliably 
edited ; for example, the supposed verse from Dante (p. zoi, 
note 9, probably introduced by Nannucci himself) is wanting 
in the MS. (see Narducci's remarks in "La Composizione del 
Mondo di Ristoro d'Arezzo," Roma, 1859, p. Ixxx. iq.\ The 
beginning of the Riccard. MS. is given by Bartoli, "Stor. lett.," 
iii. 325 sgq. Narducci's edition of it (reprinted at Milan in 
1864, the publisher being Daelli) is based on a fifteenth century 
MS., in which the dialectical colouring was suppressed (cf. Mus- 
safia, " Jahrb.," x. 114 sqq., and xi., close of part i.). 

Page 181. Brunetto's "Rettorica" was printed at Rome in 
1546, and at Naples in 1851. I have not seen it ; according to 
Zannoni (" Tesoretto," p. xxxviii) it was dedicated to the Arch- 
bishop of Salerno, Matteo delta Porta — the person at whose 
request Guido delle Colonne wrote his " Hist. Troj." Renier, in 
the "Giom. stor. d. lett. ital.," iv. 421, doubts whether the 
" Rettorica " is rightly attributed to Brunetto, seeing that it is 
largely? based on the portion of the "Trdsor" that deals with 
rhetoric— {Paolo Orosio, " Delle storie contra i pagani libri 
vii., volg. di Bono Giamboni," ed. by Fr. Tassi, Firenze, 1849. 
— Flavio Veggio, " Dell' arte della guerra," ed, by Fr. Fontani, 
Firenze, 1815!] For Guidotto, see Giamboni's treatise, " Delia 
miseria dell' uomo," etc., Firenze, 1836, ed. by Tassi, who refers 
to Manni. Nannucci (ii. 1 16) has only copied Tassi (or Manni P). 
See, further, Zambrini, "Op. volg.," joo, and Bartoli, "Stor. 
lett.," iii. 122 sq. The work has been edited, amonp others, by 
B, Gamba, "Frale Guidotto da Bologna, II Fiore di Rettorica," 
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from the Rhetoric, '*MlHerennituD,''an<]not<romCicer(ys "De 
Inventione," was pointed out by Nannucci, ii. 115. On the 
subject of the somewhat unintelligible words, in Guidotto's 
Introduction, concerning a compendium on rhetoric by Virgil, 
see Comparetti, " Virgilio nel M. E.," i. 178. For an all^orical 
BMtiary, attributed to Guidotto of Bologna in a Neapolitan 
MS^ see " Propugnatore," xiv. 3°, p. 1G2. — A. Gaziani, " Frate 
Guidotto da Bologna, Studio storico critico" (Bologna, 1884), 
endeavours to show that the work was really written by Guidotto, 
seeing that, of the many MSS., only a single one (RiccanL, 
2338, beionipn^ to the end of the fourteenth century) indicates 
Bono Giamboni as the author ; besides, Giamboni was scarcely 
old enough for some one writing before iz66 to be able to father 
a work is his. The new text published by Gazzani (p. 63 s^^.) 
is, " Proemi sopra varie maniere di dire," which in the majonty 
of MSS. follows Guidotto's work ; they are moral axioms, which 
might serve as an introduction to speeches. Is the " Libra del 
Fiore de* filosofi e di molti savi," which is contained in a MS. 
of the Bibl. Naz. at Florence, and which G. considers unedited, 
and is inclined to ascribe to Guidotto too (p. 72), difierent from 
the well-known " Fiore di rettorica," long fwblished? To judge 
from the description of the MSS. given by Gazzani, the t)tle of 
Guidotto's book was never " Fiore di rettorica," but " Rettorica 
di Tullio," or " Rettorica nuova di Tullio " ; so that this name 
is perhaps of Gamba's invention. — * Felice Tocco, " II fior di 
Rettorica e le sue principali redazioni secondo i codici fiorentini " 
(in the " Giom. stor, di lett ital.," xiv. 337-364). *— [" Cicerone, 
I^ tre orazioni dette dinanzi a Cesare, volg. da Br. Latini," ed. 
by Rezzi, Milano, 1S3Z ; aJsoNapoli, 1850. — " La prima orazione 
di M. Tullio Cicerone contra Catilina, volgar. da ser Br. Latini," 
ed. by Manuzzi, Firenie, 1834.] A specimen from the latter is 
piven by Nannucci, ii. 295 sff. The passages from Sallust are 
m Nannucci, ii. 269 sff. For the rest, even the corresponding 
passages in the "Tr^or" are not taken direct from Sallust, but 
from the O. Fr. " Faits des romains," as was shown by F. Meyer, 
" Romania," xiv. 24. However, to judge from the short speci- 
men given by Meyer, the Italian text follows Brunetto, and not 
his French source. — The latest edition of the "Etica di Aris- 
totile compendiata da ser Br. Latini" is that of Venezia, 1844. 
In some MSS. this "Etica" is attributed to a certain Taddeo 
rippocmtisia (the physician) of Florence or of Pescia, and Dante 
appears to allude to it, disparagingly, in the " Convivio," i. 
10 (see Giuliani's note on this passage, and Sundby-Renier, 
p. 140 sfg.). This makes it puzzling to establish the connection 
of the work with the " Tr^sor." — Bono Giamboni's " Delia forma 
di onesta vita di Martino vescovo dumense " was last edited by 
Gamba, Venezia, 1 830, who made the derivation of the work clear. 
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Page 182. "Cato:" In Eberardus' "Laborintus," i. 71 (L^- 
ser, " Hist. poet, et poem, medii fevi," p. 800) we read : ItuU 
tenet (('.«., tae schoolmaster) /<trvi>j lacerata /rente Catones ; 
/lies discipuli per metra bina legunl. — A Toblcr, " Die alt- 
I'cnezianische Uebersetzung der Spruche des Dionysius Cato," 
Berlin, 1883 (from the "Abhandl. der Berlin, Akad. d. W."), 
with an admirable introduction (mainly philological). — " Libro di 
Cato, o tre volgarizzamenti del Libro di Catone," ed. by M. 
Vannucci, Milano, 1829. Two of them arc probably those of 
the Laurent. MSS. mentioned by Biagi ("Le antiche novelle," 
p. xcii.). For other later Italian translations, cf. Bartoli, " Stor. 
lett.," iii. 93, note, and Tobler, l.c., p. 3 note. 

Page 182 sg. "Fiore di filosofi e di molti savi," ed, by A. 
Cappelli, Bologna^ 1865. That it is not by Brunettowas shown 
by Cappelli (p. xvi.) ; see, too, D'Ancona, " Studi di critica," 
p. 259, and Bartoli, "Stor. lett.," iii. 216. For the points of 
difference between the versions, cf. Bartoli, p. 219. Very 
different, again, was the collection from which Mone published 
the sayings of Secundus, in the "Anzeiger fiir Kunde der 
teutscheo Vorzeit," viii., 323 sqq. (according to a parchment 
MS., dated 1475, privately owned at Carlsruhe). The defini- 
tions according to a Riccard, MS. as given by Bartoli, " 11 Libro 
di Sidrach," Bologna, 1868, p. xxvi. sq., tally with the "Fiore," 
save that some questions and answers are missing. Those 
portions of the " Fiore " which are contained in the Panciat. 
collection of the " Novelle antiche" (Nos, 86 sqq.) belong to the 
version that was published by Cappelli, In Mono's version the 
sayings of Secundus are more numerous, and often differ con- 
siderably. ♦ Herm. Vamhagen, "Ueber di 'Fiori e vita di 
fitosofi ed altri savii ed imperatori,' nebst dem italienischen 
Texte," Eriangen, 1893. * For the origin and development of 
the curious practice of question and answer exemplified in this 
section of Secundus, see W. Wilmanns, " Disputatlo Fippini 
cum Albino " (in the " Ztschf. f. dtschs. Alterthum," Neue Folge, 
ii. 530 jf-?.). A Parisian MS. contains an O. Fr. work, "D'un 
philosophe ki fu apieles Secont " (see " Gui de Cambrai, Barlaam 
u. Josaphat,"ed. by H. Zotenberg and P. Meyer, Stuttgart, 1S64, 
p. 332), The little story of Socrates and the two wives is con- 
tained in S. Girolamo's "Adversus Jovinianum," i. 48; but I 
do not think that the " Fiore " took it direct from this source. 

Page 184. Albertanus' "Liberconsolationis"is, in the MSS.j 
dated April and May, 1246. In the codex of Pistoja Ciampi 
read : . . . conpuose neU anni 1 246 del mese d'abrile, ed imago- 
regato in su queslo'volgare neli anni 12T% , . ., where the mon- 
strous word imagoregato gave the editor much trouble. We 
must read : d'abrile e di magio, regato . . . ; from which it 
becomes clear that this treatise, at any rate, was rendered into 
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Italian by SofFredi in 1275 (to which year the date of the trans- 
lation should be altered above, in the body of the book). The 
" De arte loquendi " was newly edited, with accurate indications 
concerning tne sources, by Sundby in the Appendix to " Bni- 
netto Latinos Levnet," p. Ixxxv. tog. (in the Italian trans, p. 475 
igg.), and again by the same scholar: "Albertani Brixiensis 
liber consolationis et consiiii," Havnix, 1373. — "Dei Trattati 
morali di Albertano da Brescia, volgariuamento fatto nel 1268 
da Andrea da Grosseto," ed. by Selmi, Bologna, 1S73 (at the 
end of each treatise is inserted the year, the name of the trans- 
lator and the place at which he is sta^n^ — Paris). "Vol- 
garizzamento dei tratt. morali di Alb. giudice di Brescia da 
Sot!redi del Grazia," ed. by Seb. Ciampi, Firenze, 1832, faith- 
fully according to the MS. The partial agreement of the 
two versions was noted by Selmi, p. xv. Concerning three 
other somewhat later translations, see Bartoli, "Stor. lett.," 

ifi. 96. 

Page 186. Egidio Romano, Del Reggimento de' Principi, 
volgarizzamento trascritto nel iz88," ed. by Fr. Corrazini, 
Firenie, 1858. — An imitation of Egidio's work(but belonging' to 
the fourteenth century] is, as Mussafia showed, the treatise of 
Fra Paolo Minorita, in the Venetian dialect, entitled, " De 
Regimine Rectoris" (edited by Mussafia, Vienna, Firenze, 
1868). If the book is addressed to Marina Badoer, Duke of 
Crete, it was begun between 1313 and 1315 ; in any case the 
work must have been composed between 1313 and 1322, as the 
schism of the Empire is mentioned in Chap. 68. In addition 
to the later Bishop of Poziuoli, there was at that time another 
Fra Paolo Minorita, who made peace at Padua on March 2nd, 
1323, and died shortly after at Trent (see " Cortusiorum His- 
toria de Novitatibus Paduae," iii. 2). 

Page 186, "II Tesoro di Br. Latini, volgar. da Bono Giam- 
boni," ed. by L. Carrer, Venezia, 1839. Now there is the new 
edition of L. Gaiter, Bologna, 1878 sgg. For the text and its 
surprising divergencies according to the various MSS., see A. 
Mussafia, " Sul testo del Tesoro di Br. Latini," Vienna, 1869, 
reprinted in Sundby- Renier, p. 281 sgg. Doubts concerning the 
attribution of the work to Giamboni are expressed by Bartoli, 
" Stor. lett.," iii. 83 sg.— Tor similar doubts in the case of the 
" Giardino della consolatione," see 16., p. 1 16, and of the " In- 
troduzione," ib., p. 100 sg. Some scholars have attributed the 
latter to Dom. Cavalca. Bartoli (p. 107), in common with 
Others, regards it as a translation firom the Latin ; but no such 
original is known. Giamboni appears as giudice ordinario of 
the "Sesto"of Por S, Piero in a document dated March 13th, 
1262 (see "Riv. crit.," iii., 95). ♦ A. D'Ancona, "II tesoro di 
Br, Latini versificato," Roma, 1889. G. Rua, " Un altra tra- 
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duzione italiana del 'Tesoro' di B. L&tini per opera di Cclio 
Malespini," in the " Giom. sior. d. lett. iia!.," xvi., 432 sqg. ♦ 

Page 192. The portion of the "Roman de la Rose" written 
by Jdian de Meung of^en goes back to the treatises of ALanus 
de Insuiis. The verses on the dwelling of Fortuna (6657-6814) 
are simply translated from the " Anticlaudianus," vii., 8 and 9 ; 
and the beginning of viii. is also subsequently made use of. 
Verses 16827-30601 arc largely based on the "Flanctus 
Naturx" ; the fundamental notion, that man alone, among all 
creatures, is disobedient and ungrateful towards Nature, is taken 
from Alanus, who fills a folio page (in the "AJani Opera," ed. 

E. de Vich, Antverpiee, 16^4, p. 394), with the same matter 
which, owing to the loquacious style and the digressions, oc- 
cupies well-nigh 3,800 verses in Jehan's poem. The excom- 
munication of the Genius goes back to the close of the " Flanctus 
Natune," 

Page 192. " II Fiore, po^me italien du XIII* sifecle," ed. by 

F. Castets, Montpellier and Paris, 1881, The author is a 
notary (Ser Burante), and can, therefore, not be Dante da 
Majano, much less Dante Alighieri ; and the passages in 
Castets dealing with this matter and drawing impious parallels 
between the "Roman de la Rose " and the " Commedia," lose 
their point. Borgognoni and Renier (sec "Giom. stor. d. lett. 
itai.," iv. 424 J?.) saw in the " Ser Durante" not the name of the 
author, but the allegorical name of the lover ( = CiiJ'/an/i;); see, 
against this, D'Ancona, " Variety storiche e letterarie," Milano, 
1885, seric ii., p. 23, note, and ib., p. r sqg., for the "Fiore" in 
general ; cf. also the " Literaturbl. f. germ. u. rom. Phil.," tS8^ 
p. 234 sqg. 

Page 193. A minute dcscnption of femmine beauty, like that 
of Brunetto's Natura, only far more detailed and therefore in 
worse taste, will be found in Alanus's " De Planctu Natune" 
(p. 282), again with reference to Natura; and in the "Anti- 
claudianus," i. 7, in connection with Prudentia. Such enumera- 
tions of the hair, forehead, eyebrows, eyes, nose, etc., were 
usual in the O. Fr. romances. 

Page 195 sq. For the relation between the "Tesoretto" and 
the "Tr^sor," see further particulars in the "Ztschf. f. rom. 
Phil.," iv. 390 iq. Brunetto, by the way, called the poem 
"Tesoro" in two passages where he named it; the title "Teso- 
retto," given to distinguish it from the " Tr^sor," was probably 
adopted when the latter had been translated into Italian. The 
poem was newly edited by B. Wiese, according to the MSS., 
with an introduction dealing with these and with the language, 
in the "Ztschf. f. rom. Phil.," vii. 236 sqq. See on this 
Mussafia, in the " Literaturbl. f. ^enn. u. rom. Phil.," 1884, p. 24 
sqq. ; ♦ see, too, Wiese himself, in the appendix to the " Pro- 
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gTsuam der sUdt. Obcr-Realschule zu Halle," Halle, 1894. * 
WJese, Le., published also the " Favolello," a poetic epistle 
ftddresied to Riistico di Filippo. Del Furia (" Atti dell' Accad. 
della Cnisca," Firenze, 1819, i'u 246 ifff.) proved that the 
"Patafiio,'' A/atrana ot frottola, which is for the most part 
UD intelligible, is not by Bninetto, but belongs to the fifteenth 
century. Ch, Nisard ("Journal des Savants," 1880, p. 54 sgq^ 
and 83 tqq^ tried to show that the piece was by Burchiello ; hut 
be was relvted by A. Borgognoni in the Rassegna setti- 
manale " of October 3rd, 1 8S0 (the article was reprinted in the 
"Antologia della nostra cntica letteraria modema," ed. by 
L. Morandi, Cittk di Castello, 1885, p. 377^77.}. The "PatafBo" 
cannot have been written before 1462, and Burchiello died in 
144B. 

Page 196. It is said that, in the meantime, Thomas has dis- 
covered also the object ofthe journey of Francesca da Barherino 
to France; cf. "Romania," xiii. 451, note; * see Thomas, 
" Leitres latines incites de Fr, da Barberino," in " Romania," 
xvi. 73-91, and "Henri VII. et Fr. da Barberino," lA, p. 571 jy. * 
Some particulars concerning Francesco's later stay at Florence 
were published from documents by Novati, " Giom. stor. d. letL 
ital," vi. 399 tqg. 

Tagt 196. Francesco da Barberino, " I document! d'amore," 
ed. by Federico Ubaldini, Roma, 1640. " Del reggimento e 
costumi di donna," ed. by Manzi, Roma, 1815, and far better 
by C. Baud! di Vesmc, Bologna, 1875. For the poet, see 
Antognoni, " Le glosse ai Dociimenti d'amore," in the " Giom. 
di fil. rom.," iv. 78 sgq., and especially A. Thomas's excellent 
work, " Francesco da Barberino e la litt^rature provengale en 
Italie au moyen age," Paris, 1883. From Thomas I have taken 
the chronology ofthe works and many other details. Reniei's 
objections ("Giom. stor. d. lett. ital," iii. 97 sgg.) appear to me 
of little account. — Thomas devotes special attention, too, to the 
commentary of the "DocumentL" However, what he says 
(p. 70) to explain Francesco's observation that the work con- 
nected with the commentary occupied him sixteen years, now 
again appears to me very doubtfiil. Thomas {ii., p. 68) places 
the composition of the commentary about the yeari3i4or 1315, 
certainly before 1318 ; but the title the author gives himself at 
the beginning proves nothing for the composition of the entire 
work; he might have subsequently made additions from time to 
time. The passage where he speaks of Dante's "Commedia" 
(fbl. 63b, given by Thomas, p. 193), appears to me impossible 
in the year 1315, and was probably not written before 1321, 
that is, not before the publication of the entire " Commedia." 
It may, however, still be correct that the work occupied sixteen 
years: the passage which speaks erf Henry VII. as still living 
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was wrinen in 1313 ; it is true that on fol. 24 and even earlier, 
the sixteen years axe mentioned; but this may be a later addi- 
don^-we know what Petrarch and Boccaccio, for example, did 
in this direction.— For the Proven^ Court of Love in Sir 
Thomas Phtllipps' MS. as the probable model of Francesco, 
see Thomas, p. 64 sg^. Such meetings for a Court of Love 
occur also in the " Roman de la Rose," 1 1 198 iff^., and at the 
end of Andreas Capellanus's " Amatoria," this latter resembling 
the one in Francesco more closely. 

Page 199. Borgognoni discusses the donna in the "Studi 
d'eradizione e d'arte" (Bologna, 1877), i. 2y)sg^. Renier, /.f,, 
p. 95, assumes that the " Intelligenza " appears in a canzone of 
Francesco's too. 

Page 199. Of the " Intelligenzia" Fr. Trucchi first published 
a fragment in the " Poesie inedite," i. ; then the whole was 
edited by Ozanam, " Documents inSdits," p. 321 sgq. Further, 
Carbone, " La Cronaca fioientina di Dino Compagni e I'lntelli- 

^lenza," Firenze, 1868. A reprint of Ozanam's edition was pub- 
ished by the house of Daclli at Milan in 1863. Finally, 
P. Gellncb, " Die Intelligenia, ein altital. Gedicht," Breslau, 
1883; this edition, too, is faulty ; • (see the corrections made t^ 
E. Kdlbing in the "Archiv. £ d. Stud. d. neueren Spr.," Ixxxvi. 
I).* 

Page 2O0. For the early descriptions of palaces, cf., for 
example, Gregorovius, "Gesch, der Stadt Rom.," iii. 563; see, 
too, D'AJicona's observation in Del Lung's " Dino Compagni," 
i- 477 [this is said to be contained also m the " Nuova Antol. " 
of February, 1872, which number I have not row at my dis- 
posal]. 

Page 200. The history of Caesar in the " Intelligenzia " was 
held by Nannucci to be taken from the version in the Riccard, 
MS. L. Banchi, in the " Fatti di Cesare," p. xlvi, opposes Nan- 
nucci's view, merely because two stanzas of the " Intelligenzia " 
are derived from a portion of the book which is not contained 
in the Riccard. MS. ; therefore, he thought, the source must be 
the " Fatti," and with this explanation he was satisfied. The 
proper deduction to make was that the version of the Riccard. 
had originally been complete (the beginning of the codex being 
lost), and is perhaps still complete in some MSS. Besides, the 



passage 



n which Banchi based his decision cannot be from the 



" Fatli," seeing that it gives more of the French original than 
this work. For the entirely unsuccessful examination of the 
sources made by Gellrich, see Mussafia, " Literaturbl. f. germ, 
u. ram. Phil.," 1884, p. i;;; Mussafia, too, is now inclined to 
assume that the source of the " Intell. " is contained in some 
Italian version similar to the one in the Riccard MS. 
Page 202. Under another name, the " Noys " of Alanus de 
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Inaulii corresponds exactly to the Aveniioiitic Intelligence (he 
makes a feminine disyllabic word of the veuc). 

Pi^e 303. For the date of the signature intheCod. Magliab., 
see Del Limgo," Dino Compagni e la sua Cronica," i. (Firenze, 
1879)1 P- 434- Oianam, Carbone and Grion (" Propugnatore," 
ii. 3", 274 sfg.), believed that the attribution of the work to 
Compa^i was correcL Nannucci, Bartoli and Borgognoni 
(" Studi d'erudlrione," i. 123 J?y.) opposed it D'Ancona, 
" Nnova Antol.," set. ii., t 8., p. 561 sff., rightly declared this 
opposition to be groundless. Del Lungo, i.e., pp. 433-504, gives 
the history of the entire dispute concerning the " Intelligenzia," 
and discusses the writings in question, For the rest, he tries 
to prove, with that terrible prolixity^ to which we are accustomed 
from him, that the poem is by Dino Compagni ; but he adds 
nothing in the way of novelty 01 improvement to what D'Ancona 
had said concisely and to the point; for the supposed agree- 
ment between passages in the chronicle and the short pioenis of 
Dino (p. 484 sgg.) works out at nothing. This kind of thing is 
intended to establish the identity of (he author, and the same 
Del Lungo considers the strikingand literal agreement between 
passages in Dino and Villani to be merely due to chance 1 

Page 303. For Guide's marriage, see Del Lungo, /.c, p. 1099 
sg}., who shows admirably how marriages consummated long 
after the agreement were of frequent occurrence, and that the 
expressions dar moglie and Jar partntado signify only the 
agreement, not the marriage itself For the probable year of 
Guido's birth, see ib., p. 1111 sqq. 

Page 204. Niccola Muscia's sonnet is contained in Amone's 
"Le Rime di Guido Cavalcanti," Firenze, 1S86, p. 86 (cC Del 
Lungo, " Dino Compagni," i. 1098 sq., and Bartoli, " Stor. lett.," 
iv. i6s jy?.). 

Page 204. Amone, Lc, p. Ixxvii, hesitates, without sufGcient 
reason, as to whether the ballad " Perch' io non spero " was com- 
posed at Sarzana (cf. Bartoli, "Stor, lett.," iv. 159 note, and 
Ercole, "Guido Cavalcanti," Livomo, 1885, p. 406 jp.— The 
exact date of Guido's death, which is not without importance for 
the chronology of Dante's life, too, was discovered by Del 
Lungo, " Dino Compagni," ii. 98, tfote 36 ; it is August 27, or 
28, 1300. — Guido's poems were edited by Ant Cicciaporci, 
" Rime di Guido Cavalcanti edite ed inedite," Firenze, 1813, 
ftom which edition they were reprinted in the " Poeti del primo 
secolo," ii. 276 sqq. A new edition, which calls itself critical, 
without being anything of the kind, with a lengthy discnssion 
on the MSS., the authenticity of the poems, etc, is that of 
Nicola Amone, quoted above. For its defects, see MussaSa, 
" LiteraturbL fl germ. u. rom. Phil.," 1881, p. 295 sq.; D'Ancona, 
" Nuova AntoL/' ser. ii^ t. 28, p. 708 sqq. ; Morpurgo, " Giom. 
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liL rom^" iii., fasc. 2, p. iiisgq. For Guido, see Amone's ^pers 
in the " Riv. Europea," nuova serie, voL vi., 487 J??-, vii. 289 
sgg.; they contain little that is new, either in the wayoffaasor 
of ideas. Gaet. Capasso, " Le Rime di Guido Cavalcanti," 
Pisa, 1879 ! fairly insignificant. P. Ercole, " Guido Cavalcanti 
e le sue rime" (biography, poems and commentary), Livorno, 
1885 ; very superior to all the preceding' publications on Guido. 
* For Guido's character, see Del Lungo, "Nuova AntoL," Nov. I, 
1S89. ^ 

P^e2o5 jf, D'Ovidio's interpretation of the passage in Dante 
appeared first in the " Propugnatore," 1870, then in his " Saggi 
critici," Napoli, 1879, p. 312.— It is true that Fil, Villani, too, 
wrote of Guido : si opinioni pairis Epicurum secuU parttm 
modicum annuisset, cet. ; but his word is a poor guarantee, and 
perhaps he was borrowing from Boccaccio. D'Ovidio's first ex- 
planation was accepted by Comparetti (" Virgilio nel M. E."). 
Amone, too, who first raised the objection that has been noted, 
is now firmly convinced of Guido's Epicureanism and dis- 
belief (" Rime di Guido Cav.," p. ckxx.) ; m the genuine poems, 
he says, the name of God never occurs, the future life is never 
alluded to. But was there much opportunity for this in the 
poetic manner adopted by Guido? Besides, the former state- 
ment is incorrect, if; as Amone decides, the ballad " Fresca 
rasa novella" is by Guido: for here Dio is named in vv, 21 and 
34. Then ^ain, Dio occurs in the sonnet " Chi h quella che 
vien," not, it is true, in the bad reading a.dopted by Amone, but 
in that of the Cod. VaL 3214, which is the good one ; and la 
chiesa di Dio, in the " Mottetto," Amone, p. 67, Bartoli, too, 
shares the view, defended by Anione, concerning Guido's dis- 
belief (" Stor. lett.," iv. 164); from the sonnet on the image of 
the Madonna he deduces too much (p. 169). On the other 
hand, it is true that, as Del Lungo pointed out, I.e., \. 1098 sq., 
the expedition to Santiago proves nothing for Guido's religious- 
ness; this was, in those days, often nothing but a ceremony, 
and, besides, Guido gave it up on the way. Ercole also opposes 
the theory of Guido's atheism (/.f., p. 75 sqg^. 

Page 207. * F. Pasquaiigo, "La canzone diG, Cavalcanti, etc., 
lidotta a miglior lezione e commentata," Lonigo, 1891 ; Giulio 
Salvador!, " La poesia giovanile e la can/one d'amore di Guido 
Cavalcanti," Roma, 1895.* 

Page 207. The authenticity of Guido Oriandi's sonnet, " Onde 
si muove," has been doubted (see Crescimbeni, iii. 76, nott 10). 
However, it is contained in the Cod. Chigi, belonging to the 
end of the fourteenth century ; it would therefore be a forgery of 
very early date. ■cE. Lamma, "Guido Orlandi e la scuola del 
'dolce sUl nuovo,'" Pistoia, 1S95.1K 

Page 308. For Lapo or Lupo degli Uberti see Grion, " Jahrb.," 
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X. 303 saq,, Inll of bis usual fantastic notions ; and, better, 
Renier, " Liriche di Faiio degli Uberti," pp. xcv-xcviii, Firetue, 
1883. 

Page 20S. Bartoli, " Stor. lett.," iv. 5, notes in Lapo Gianni a 
special maitia dialellica, drawing attention, titter alia, to the 
merely superficial point that he takes the word prove, which 
occurs repeatedly in a poem, to mean " I prove it," whereas hs 
real sense is " I experience it myself." — £. Lamnui's article, 
" Lapo Gianni," in the " Propupiatore," xviii. i", p. 3 sqq., is rf 
no importance. * A. Gabnelh, " Lapo Gianni e la lirica pre- 
dantesca," Roma, 1SS7 (from the "Rassegna itallana"). "Rime 
di Lapo Gianni, livednte sui codici e sulle sCampe," edited, with 
introduction and notes, by E. I.amnia, Imola, 1S95, * 

Page 212. "LeRime di Folgore da San Gemignanoedi Gene 
dalla Chitana d'Arezzo," ed. by G. Navone, Bologna, tSSo. 
See D'Ancona on the poems, "Nuova Antoi.," xxv. 55, and 
" Studj di critica," p. 308 sqq. For contrary arguments see 
Navone, in his paper on Folgore, in the " Giom. di lil rom.,*' i. 
sol sqq., and in the introduction to bis edition. *■ Giuseppe 
Errico, " Folgore da S. Gemignano c la brigata spendereccia," 
Napoli, 1896. • 

Page 3t4. Cene dalla Chitarra also calls the brigata (in 
Sonnet I.) dVAro, merely in opposition to Folgore. The verse 
" £ quel che in millantar si largo dona " (V.), goes to prove that 
Folgore's words did not represent the truth. Bartoli, "Stor. 
lett.," ii. 3J3-3;9, sides with D'Ancona and others, as opposed to 
Navone, in relying principally on Benvenuto's words. The only 
new point he introduces is the mention of the Salirabeni in 
Cene's sonnet on September (see Bartoli, p. 266) ; but the 
passage is not decisive, for we do not know whether the head of 
the brigata is alluded to here. D'Ancona, " Studj di critica,' 
p. 209, noU 3, agrees with Bartoli, without adding new argu- 
ments. Navone (Introd., p. xcvi) rightly assumes that, when 
once the real circumstances were forgotten, popular tradition 
soon connected the poems with the brigata spendertccia, which 
accounts for the superscriptionstothat effect m two MSS. Ben- 
venuto da Imola might also have been deceived by this, and it , 
is not necessary to assume, as is done by Navone (p. Ixxxvi), 
that the poems mentioned by him were different ones. 

Page 314. Infivesonnels, which are probably part of a larger 
corona {Navone, p. 45 sgq.\ Folgore describes the ceremony of 
conferring a knighthood, employing allegorical figures. 

Page ZI4. To the battle of Montecatini refers also the con- 
temporary anonymous ballad: "DehavrestuvedutomesserPiero," 
a dialogue between Maria, the mother of the King of Naples, and 
a Guelph who had returned from the battle ; it has been edited ' 
by Teia, in Carducci's " Rime di Cino da Piatoia," Fireiue, 1862, 
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p. 603 igg., and in the "Cantil. e Ball.," p. 32 jyy.— Of other 
political poems I shall still note Guido Orlandi's vigorous sonnet 
in defiance of the Florentine Whites, when theantnesty of 1316 
was offered them ; '*Colordicenerfattisonlibianchi"(Tn]c;chi, 
i. 244), and the rhymes of the notary Pietro de' Faitinelli of Lucca, 
called Mugnoae. The latter must have left his city with the 
Guelph party, when Uguccione della Faggiuala became lord of 
it in 1314, and remained in exile till 1331 ; he died in 1349. He 
wrote several sonnets referring to the same events as the three 
(rf Folgore, and inspired by the same sentiments — grief at the 
successes of Uguccione, reproaches and censure for King 
Robert, the Florentines, the negligent and cowardly Guelphs. 
But for poetical vigour and the glow of passion Folgore's three 
sonnets are far superior to those of Faitinelli, which were edited, 
with a good introduction on the poet, by Leone del Prete : 
" Rime di ser Pietro de' Faytinelli detto Mugnone," Bologna, 
1874. Egisto Gerunii, "Pietro de' Faytinelli," etc., in the 
" Propugn.," xvii. 3% p. 32^ sqg., endeavoured to attribute Fol- 
gore's three sonnets to Faitinelli, following in this an opinion of 
Pietro Bilancioni's ; but the proof fails entirely and moves in a 
circulus vitiosHs. The MS. gives the name of Folgore, and the 
poems do not resemble those of Faitinelli in any way save in the 
subject-matter; buttheyproducequite a different effect, byreason 
of the energetic brevity of the expression and the vivacity of the 
images. It is sufficient to compare the admirable "£o non ti 
lodo . , ." with Faitinelli's "Ercol, Cibele . . .," so vulgar and so 
crammed with mythological learning, in order to see the entire 
difference between them. Cf., too, the good observations of 
L. del Prete in the " Propugn.," xviii. 1°, p. 136, and those of 
Morpur^o in the "Riv. crit.," ii., p. 23. ♦ V. Rossi, "Della 
libertknella nuova lirica toscatia del 1^00," Bologna, 1886. * 

Page 214 sqq. For Cecco Angiolieri see D'Ancona's brilliant 
paper, "Cecco Angiolieri da Siena, poetaumorista del sec. xiii.," 
m the " Nuova Anlol.," xxv. 5 sgg., and in the " Studi di critica," 
p. 105 sqq. *■ P. Bilancioni, in the " Propugn.," N. S., ii. 1046 
sag. « Many of the poems are contained specially in the Cod. 
Cnigi, according to which they were edited by Molteni and 
Monaci, " 11 Canioniere Chigiano," p. zia sqg. 

Page 317. Rusticco's poems are contained in Trucchi's 
" Poesie ined.," i. 180 and 22^ sqq. The sonnet, '" lo aggio 
inteso," is in the " Poeti del primo secolo," ii. 419. Several of 
the poems arc still unprinted, so the coarsest (Cod. Vat., 3793i 
No, 931): " Dovunque vai, con teco porti ilcesso, O bugieressa 
vechia puzolente." — * " Le Rime di Rustico di Filippo," edited 
by Vincenzo Federici, Bergamo, 1899. See, too, Casmi's mono- 
graph in the " Nuova Antologia," serie 3, xxv. 486-508. * 

Page 330. Dante: Karl Witte, "Danteforschungen," Bandl., 
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Halle, 1869 ; II., Heilbronn, 1879. * "Essays on Dante," se- 
lected, translated, and edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendicei, by C. M. Lawrence and P. H. Wicksteed, Londoo, 
1S5J8. ♦ Giu$.TDdeachim,"Scrittisu Dante," collected by Bait 
Bressan,Vicenza, 1873 (posthumous; the papers aie much older)^ 
Pietro Fraticellt, " Stona della vita di Dante Alighieii," Firenifc 
1861. Foscolo, "Discorsosul testo della Conunediadi Dante 
(in the "Opere di Foscolo," iii., Firenic, 1850, p. 85 sqq. — tlw 
worlc was written in 1825}. Vitt. Imbriani, "Sulla rubnca dan- 
tesca ne] Villani" (in the " Propugnatore," xii. 1°, p. 335, :*, 
p. 54; xiii. 1°, p. 131 and 168, 2°, p. 187). "Dante e il soo 
secolo," Firenze, 1865 (a work compiled to commemorate the 
centenary; large in bulk, but poor in contents). "Jahrbuch 
der deutschen Dantegesellschaft," Band i., Leipzig, 1867; ii. 
1869 ; iii. 1871 ; iv. 1877. G. A. Scartazzini, " Dante in Ge^ 
mania," Band i., Milano, 1881 ; Band ii., 1883. The same, 
" Dante," in the " Manual! Hoepli " (Nos. 42 and 43), 2 littk 
vols., Milano, 1883 (quite useM, but vain, insipid and offensive^ 
by reason of the author's gross ingratitude towards Witte); 
• an English trans., by T. Davidson, under the title "A Hand- 
book to Dante" appeared in Boston, 1887; and a second Italian 
edition—" Dantolo^ia," — ^was published in 1894. * Scartazzini'a 
book on Dante, which appeared in 1869, is now absolutely use- 
less, though it was repnnted in 1879. * The same, " Prole- 
gomini ddla Divina Commedia," Leipzig, 1890. The sam^ 
" Dante-Handbuch," Leipzig, 1892 ; translated into English bf 
A, J. Butler: "A Companion to Dante," London, 1893. The 
same, "Dante" (" Geisteshelden," Band 21), Berlin, 1896.* 
Fr. X. Wegele, " Dante Alighieri's Leben und Werke," ed. 3, 
Jena, 1 879 (formerly excessively praised, now perhaps too much 
criticised ; for, in spite of its errors, it contains much that is use- 
fiil). Bartoli,"Storiad.lett.ital.,"v.,Firenze, 1884; • C. Ricci, 
"L'ultimoriftigiodi Dante Alighieri," Milano, 1891. M.Scherillo, 
"Alcunicapitoli della biogratia di Dante," Torino, 1896. Frani 
Xaver Kraus, " Dante, sem Leben und sein Werk, sein Verhah- 
niss zur Kunst und zur Politik," Berlin, 1897. A. Bassemuuin, 
" Dante's Spuren in Italien," Heidelberg, 1897 (a small edition. 
Miinchen- Leipzig, 1898). Edmund G. Gardner, "Dante,"' 
London, 1900. • Colomb de Batines, " Bibliografia dantesca," 
Prato, 1845-1848, 3 parts. Giuseppe J acopo Ferraui, "Manaale 
Dantesco," 5 vols., the last one published in Bassano, 1877(8 
chaotic work). 1* Cornell University Library. Catalogue ol 
the Dante Collections presented by Willard Fiske. Compiled 
by Theodore Wesley Koch, Ithaca, New York, 1898, 1899. « 
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Page 320. For Dante's family see, besides Fraticclli, L. Pas- 
lerini in "Dante e il suo secolo,''p. 53Jy?. The documents are 
[Rrinted in (Fnillani e Gargani) " Delia casa di Dante," Firenze, 
1865, Alfr. V, Reumont, " Dante's Familie " (in the " Dante- 
iahrb." ii. 331 tqq.) gives nothing new of importance,— For the 
family name, see Witte, " Dantef.," ii, 22. The documents till 
Che end of the thirteenth century have almost invariably Ala- 
fierius, or Allaglurius, as was noted by Seimi, " II Convito, sua 
cronologia," etc., Torino, 1865, p. vii ; and Scarabelli wished 
Id see this adopted as the genuine foim (" Comedia di Dante 
iegli AUaghien col commento di Jacopo dalla Lana," Milano, 
~"&;, p. xl sg.). In the sonnets of Forese Donati, too, we find 

'faghieri axid Aiaghier, and in Dante's Latin letters Atlagke- 
nus. It is true, then, that this was the original form, from wnicfa 
Aligkieri was derived ; but this transformation took place 
already during Dante's lifetime. We find de AUegheriis in the 
^icument ofS. Gemignano {i^^), Allegkerii in the deed of S, 
podenzo(i3a2), d/A^icriiin the Paduan record of 1306, ^/i^mu.r 
m the peace compact of Sarzana (1306) and AUghtrii'vci the will 
of Dante's mother-in-law (1315, see "Casa di Dante," p. 41). 
Scarabelli's observations in the " Esemplare della Divina Com- 
nedia donato da Papa Lambertini," iii. p. vii {Bologna, 1873), 
■re, therefore, wrong. Even allowing that Dante had always 
called himself AlagbieH, we may yet employ that form of his 
Dame which the family aidopted in bis time and retained subse- 
quently. In the case of the titles of works, we are bound to the 
BUthot^s decision, since they are his creations ; but to render 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ n of th 
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archaic the pronunciation of the names of persons, contrary ti. 
^e usage of so many centuries, is mere pedantry, and not worth 
all the energy that Vitt. Imbriani lavished on it. 
" That Dante was bom in May or June, 1265, was 



neu festgestellte Daten zu Dante's Lebensgeschichie " (in the 
"Augsburger Allgem. Zeitung," 1880, No. 16, where the biblio- 
graphy of the subject is also given). Scartazzini, "Abhandlungen 
fiber Dante Ali^hieri," Frankfurt a. M., 1S80, p. 54, gives merely 
a dilution of Witte's arguments. 

Page 221. That Brunette Latini was Dante's master, in the 
ordinary sense, was doubted already by Fauriel, "Hist. litt. dela 
prance," XX. (1843), P.3S4; then by Sundby, "Bnmetto Latinos 
Levnet og Skrifter" (1869), p. 17 sqg^. ; Todeschini, " Scritti su 
Pante," i-, 288 sff. ; Vitt. Imbriani, m the " Giom. Napoletano 
di fil. e lettere," vii. i and 169. 

Page 221. Bartoli, "Stor. letL,''v. 81 f^f., now doubts Dante's 
participation in the wars ; he goes too far in his scepticism ; cf. 
" Nuova Antol.," Dec. 15, 1883, p. 820, and now Del Lungo's 
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artide, rt, April i, 1885, p. 416 sqg. Leonardo Aretino quotes 
Dante's letter on the battle of Campaldino in his " Vita di Dante,' 
and in tfae"Historiseflorentinse," L iv. (towards the be^nningl, 
and it is also quoted twice by Flavio Biondo, " Historianim ab' 
tadinatione romanoruin dec," ii. L 8 (towards the end), p. 331, 
and in such a way that he would appear to have seen it with bis 
own eyes. The capture of Caprona is placed in the year 1390 
by Del Luugo ("Dino Compa([iii," i, 66, and "Nuova AntoL'' 
l.e., p. 423X because the date given by Villani, 1289, is contra- 
dicted by the documents. 

Page 233. "LaVita Nuova e il Canzoniere di Dante Allighieri," 
ed. by Giambatt. Giuliani, Firenze, 1868. " La Vita Nuova di 
Dante Allighieri ricorrettacoU'ajnto di test! a penna ed illusttata," 



D'Ancona, and ed. Pisa, 18S4 (first appeared as idiHon de luxt, 
but the and ed. is considerably enlai^d). * Fricdrich Beck, 
" Dante's 'Vita Nuova,' KritischerTextunter Bentitiung von 35 
bekannten Hss.," Mijnchen, 1896. L. Passerini, "LaVita Nuuva, 
secondo la leiione dd cod. Stroniano vi., 143," Torino- Roma, 
1897. Dr. E. Moore, " Tutte le opere di Dante Alighieri, nuova-' 
mente rivedutenel testo," Oxford, ist ed. 1894 ; 2nd ed. 1897. * 
For the interpretation of the tide see Witie, p. vii. sq., and 
D'Ancona, p. 2 sqq, — Dante's lyrical poetry ; " Opere minori di 
Dante Alighieri," ed. by Fraticelli, vol. 1. : " II Canzoriere," 
Firenie, 1861 ; partly, too, in Giuliani's edition of the " Vita 
Nuova." Witte, " Rime in testi antichi attribuite a Dante," in 
" Danteforsch," ii. 525-573 ; for the greater part certainly not 
by Dante, this being the view of the editor himself. " Dante 
Alighieri's Lyrisdie Gedichte," translated and explained by L 
Kannegiesser and K. Wttte, ed. 2, Leipzig, 1842, 2 vols. — On 
Dante's lyrical jxwtry see especially G. Carducci, " Delle Rime 
di Dante Alighieri," in " Dante e il auo secolo," 1865, then in the 
" Studi letterari," Livomo, 1874, p. 141 sqq. (the and edit, rf 
1880 is a literal reprint). E. Lamma, "Studi sul Canzonieie 
di Dante," in the "Propugn.," xviii. z°, 189, 352 ; xix. i" 133— 
bibliography of the editions and MSS.j discussion as to the 
authenticity of the poems; the author is badly prepared and* 
superficial 

Page 228. "lomi son pargolettabellaenuova." Many have 
thought that Beatrice is not alluded to here, and that the par- 
goletta is identical with the one mentioned in " Purg.," xxxi. 59 ; 
but the latter docs not refer to any particular person, and points 
to a sensual passion, which Dante would not have treated in the 
manner adopted in the ballad. After all pargoUtta is a common, 
not a proper, noun, and whenapoet speaks of a young girl musti 
it always be the same person ? 
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Page 331. The canzone " Morte poich' 10 non trovo a cui mi 
doglia," is probably not by Dante, but perhaps by the fourteenth 
century poet Jacopo Cechi (cf. Giom. Stor. d, lelt. ital.," i. 346, 
and R. Renier, "Liriche di Fazio degli Uberti," Firenze, 1883, 
p. cccxxv). 

Page 131. Beatrice died an June 9th, 1390, according to the 
* Vita Nuova," c. 30 ; and in her24th or 25th year, according to 
" Purg-" XXX., 124 : tn su la soglia Di tnia seconda etade — for 
from the particulars given by Dante concerning the various ages 
(" Conv.," iv. z4)wecannot tell whether he reckons the boundary 
years to the one age or to the other. 

Page 231. Thatlhe "Vita Nuova"niust have been completed 
in ^he year 1292 was proved by Fomaciari, in his " Studi su 
Dante editi ed inediti," Milano, 1883, p. 15; sqq. Cf., too, 
"Ztschf.f. rom. Phil.," vii. 612-614, and Francesco d'Ovidio, in 
the" Nuova Ahtol.," March 15,1884, p. 347 j^f. — Antonio Lubin, 
" Dante spiegato con Dante e Polemiche oantesche," Trieste, 
1884, in a very heated controversial article direaed against 
D'Ovidio (p. 24 sqq^y and in another one against Fomaciari 
(p. 81 sqq.\ endeavours to prove a&esh his chronology, which 
places the "Vita Nuova" in the year 1300, His whole chain of 
arguments is based on the conviction, that the Donna gentile of 
the " Vita Nuova " was really, from the very outset, nothing but 
an allegory of Philosophy. For anyone who does not share this 
conviction^ which involves us in hopeless contradictions, the 
entire chain of arguments is valueless. On the other hand, 
P. Rajna, "Per la data della 'Vita Nuova,'" in the "Giorn. 
stor. d. letL itaL," vi. w^sqq., admirably confirms Pomaciari's 
result by means of critical and historical reasons. 

Pa^e 232. Foico Portinari's wii! (printed in Gius. Richa't 
"Notizie istoriche delle chiese fiorentine," Firenze, 1759, viii. 
229 s^q^ is dated January 15th, 1287, that is to say (as this is 
certainly Florentine style), iz88 according to our reckoning, 
which IS the year fixed by Witte, "Lyr. Ged.," ii, ig. For 
further biographical particulars concerning FoIco Portinari, see 
D'Ancona, "V. N.," p. 163, — A notice concerning the reality of 
Beatrice, and her belonging to the Portinari family— a notice 
apparently earlier than Boccaccio's^ was discovered by L. Rocca 
in a second (fuller) version which Pietro Alighieri made of his 
Dante commentary, written circa 1355 ; cf. L. Rocca, in the 
"Giom. stor. d. lett. ItaL," vii. 366 jp?. 

Page 333. Thomas Aquinas expressly denied the conception 
of an active intelligence, as separate substance ; for him the 
IitUllectus agens is merely a power of the mind (see " Summa 
tbeoL," p. L, qu. 79, art 5), and the superior Inteliecfus agens, 
, which illummates the human intelligence, is not a special sub- 
stance, but God himself: "Sed intellectus separatus secundum 
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nostrse fidei documenta est ipse Deus " {ib., art 4). So even for 
this supposed intelligence there is no place in Dante's system, 
and Perez conld not quote a single pass^e alluding to it ; how- 
e\'eT, when he does quote, and the reference is to God, he 
purposely does not enlighten the reader as to the ambiguoud 
expression IntelligenMa. Or again, on p. 233 is quoted a 
passage from the letter to Can Grande, where Dante speaks of 
a sitbstaniia inteliectualts separata ; Perez, of course, renders 
this ia intelligenaa attiva ; but Dante is speaking of the angels. 
Perez* proof, therefore, rests on a conjunng trick. His entire 
theory concerning the allegorical meaning of the "VitaNuova" 
is based on the wron^ interpretation of a passage in this little 
book — an interpretation which was repeated by Renier. Dante 
says (cap. 35), in justification of the person! Rcation of love 
occurring in one of the poems, that poets in the vulgar tongue 
employed figurative speech, like the classical poets ; but ttiat 
"it were a shameful thing if one should rhyme under the 
semblance of metaphor or rhetorical similitude, and afterwards, 
being questioned thereof, should be unable to rid his words of 
such semblance, unto their right understanding." Perez (p. 51 
sqq.) changes this to : " Shame to him, who does not speak 
figuratively, i.e., always in allegories." Are we really to assume 
that he did not notice how he was making Dante say something 
quite different ? 

Page 333. ForVittorio Imbriani on Beatrice, cf, "Quando 
nacque Dante ? " Napoli, 1879, p. 88 j^., the " Propugn.," xv. i*, 

fi. 67, and many other passages ; Bartoli, " Stor. lett.," iv. 
Firenze, 1881}, p. 171 sqq. A. Lubin, "La Commedia di 
Dante Alighieri," Padova, 1881, p. 2+ sq., admits Beatrice's 
reality; but stiU he thinks that her allegorical significance 
begins as early as § 17 of the "V. N." The allegorical, 
together with the historical si^ificance, was assumed, 
among others, by Witte, Fomadan, and, on one occasion, by 
Renier. 

Page 234. The argument for Beatrice's reality, based on the 
circumstance that no explanation of the allegory is given in the 
" Convivio," has now been adopted by D'Ovidio, too (" Nuova 
Antol.," /.£., p. 24& note 2}. For the fact that a pass^e at the ' 
beginning of the Convivio," which was supposed to vouch for 
the allegorical character of the "V. N.," was wrongly under- 
stood, sec "Ztschf. f. rom. Phil.," vii. 617. 

Page 235. The latest flower in the art of allegorical inter- 
pretation may be admired in R. Renier's article in the " Giom. 
stor, d. lett. ital.," ii. 379-395. Here every single point is ex- 
plained; we have a whole crowd of ^a/rrin'chasmg one another 
m Dante's brain. When Beatrice dies we are told that she has ■ 
now become "the grand feminine ideal of humanity," and so 
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on. Renter even doubts whether the nearest blood relative was 
a brother ; for Beatrice Portinari had five brothers, and a hus- 
band as well ( ! I). That the oft-quoted passage at the beginning 
of the "V. N."— "non sapeano che si chiamare" — proves Beatrice 
to be a proper tiame, and not an adjective, is shown in the 
" Literaturbl. f. germ, u, rom. Phil.," 1884, p. 151.— An excellent 
argument against the allegorical interpretation was brought for- 
ward by Renier himself in " La Vita Nuova e la Fiammetta," 
Torino, 1879, p. 151 jy. We have at least one direct piece of 
testimony for Beatrice's actual existence from some one besides 
Dante, namely, the canzone by Cino on her death. Now Renier 
endeavours to destroy this ailment {" Giom. stor. d. letL ita!.," 
iv. 426 note) by supposing that the canzone of Cino da Pistoia 
is not addressed to Dante, and does not refer to the death of 
Beatrice. An unhappy idea this, for the allusions in the canzone 
are perfectly clear. In the first stanza we read : " Beata cosa 
comechiamava ilnomei"and, in the second, the words : "ChS 
Dio nostro signore Voile di lei, come avea I'angel detto, Fare il 
cicl perfetto," refer to the famous second stanza of Dante's can- 
zone, "Donne ch'avete." — To prove the identity of the ladies 
celebrated by the poets of the new Florentine school is likewise 
the object of Renier's book, "II tipo estetico della donna nel 
medio evo," Ancona, 188^, which was unfavourably criticised by 
MorpureO) " Riv. crit.," il. 132 jyy,, b^Borgognoni, "Labellezza 
femminile e I'amore nell' antica lirica itaL" (in the " Nuova 
Antol.," October i6th, 1885, p. S93 ■*??■). *nd by Fr. Torraca, 
"Donne reali e donne ideali," Roma, 1885 (from the "Ras- 
segna"). — Bartoh dealt with the question again in the " Stor. 
lett.," V. 52-81. He quotes De Sanctis with satisfaction as his 
ally (p. 80, note) ; but he has only misunderstood De Sanctis, 
who fully realised this love, which sees and spiritualises the 
ideal in the actual woman herself, and who regarded Beatrice 
as a real person. Against Bartoli's view see D'Ancona's ad- 
mirable observations, " Vita Nuova," p. xxxiv sgg., and a brilliant 
article by D'Ovidio, " La Vita Nuova di Dante ed una recente 
edizione di essa" ("Nuova Antol.," March 15th, 1884, p. 238 
igg.). * The whole question of Beatrice is summed up by Dr. 
Moore, "Studies in Dante," ii. (Oxford, 1899), pp. 79-ISl- * 

Page 238, G. B. Giuliani, " II Convito di Dante Ailighieri 
reintegrato nel testo con nuovo commenio," Firenze, 1874, 
* quoted by the author as the "latest" edition ; now cf. the " Ox- 
ford Dante." *' That the exact title is "Convivio," not " Convito," 
was shown by Witte, "Danteforsch," ii. S74 i??.— Dante's philo- 
sophy : A. F. Ozanam, " Dante et la philosophie catholique au 
Xin» sifecle," Paris, 1845. E. Ruth, " Studien iiber Dante 
' Ailighieri (the first part), Tubingen, 1853. A. Conti, in " Dante 
e il suo secolo," p. 271 sgq., and in the " Storia della filosofia," 
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Fireim^ 1874, Ji. 132 sqq. G. Siininel, " Dante's Psychologic," 
in the "Ztschf. f. Vfilkerpsychologie," xv., 18 and 239. 

Page 242. To compare the sciences with the heavens appears 
to have been a general practice in those days. In a letter attri- 
buted to Pier ddla Vigna, on the death of a grammarian of the 
University of Naples (Huillard, "Vie et correspond.," p. 395) 
we read; "nam ara grammatics, qiMelunavocabulodesignatur, 
privata decoris radiis sedet in tenebris." 

Page 244. Anselm's parable on the fourfold sense of a wo^ 
occurs in the " Eadmen liber de S, Anselmi Similitudinibus," 
caput 194 (Migne, " Patrologia," ser. !at., t. 1 59, p. 707 jy.— the 
" Similitudo Cellcrarii "). Thomas Aquinas in the " Summa 
theoL," p. t, qu. i., art. 10. 

Page 244. Theodulphus' veiKs are often quoted on the hid- 
den meaning of poetry ; and at a later period Aianus de Insulis 
(" De Planctu Naturae," p. 296, in the ed. of 1654), wrote : "At 
in super£ciali litterx cortice falsum resonat lyra pKietica, sed 
interius auditoribus secretum intelligentix altioris eloquitur, ut, 
exteriore falsitatis abiecto putamine, dulciorem nudeum veri- 
tatis secrete intus lector inveniat." Other passages from medie- 
val writers, as well as some of the fourteenth century, are quoted 
by Haase, " De medii svi studiis philologicis," Programma, Vra- 
lisiavia:, i8$6, pp. 21, 24, and by Perez, "La Beatrice svelata," 
PP- 34~33 ; see, too, among poems in the vulgar tongue, the 
' Roman de ia rose," v. 7918 sqq., and the " Leys d'amors," iii. 
232 sq. — Allegory in the works of poets and philosophers is 
treated with great fullness also by A. Lubin, La CommedJa 
di Dante AIL," p. 1 74 sq. 

Page 246. The poetical elements in Dante's science are dis- 
cussed by Francesco De Sanctis, with his usual brilliance, in 
the " Stor. della lett. ital.," Napoli, 1870, i. 60. 

Page 246. Latterly, too, some scholars have thought that 
Dante did not conceive the allegorical interOTetation (rf his 
eanssoni at the time of their composition — thus, Fauriel, Wegele 
(p. zoi), Todeschini (i. 320), Carducci (" Studi," 213) ; ag^nst 
this theory, already Witte, " Lyr. Ged.," ii. i8i, and now D'An- 
cona, "Vita Nuova," p. Ixvii. In view of Dante's express 
assurance, this assumption is not justified. When, in the 
sonnet " Parole mie che per !o mondo siete," he spieaks of 
Philosophy as quella donna in cut errai, he is merely adhering 
to the image of the love-poetry, and does not mean that he has 
made a mistake in philosophy. The word errare is here (as so 
often with the Sicilians) almost eq^uivalenl to "be in distress, 
anxiety" (cf. " V. N.," I^ : Cos} mt frovo in amorosa erransa). 
The question of the reality of the Donna gentiie is quite distinct 
from this, cf. "Ztschf. f..rom. Phil.," vii. 617. 1 

Page 247- The interpretation of the cammu " Tre donne " is 
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doubtful ; that given in the text is practically the one preferred 
by Wittc, " Lyr. Ged," ii. 138 sgg. At any rate, it fits in best 
with Dante's words- Drittura names herself, and says of the 
other two that the one is her daughter, bom at the source of the 
Nile, and that she, reflecting herself in the source, generated 
the third one; that is to say, the natural disposition towards 
justice produces the universal human law, and this, in its turn, 
the lawofthestatc, whichisonlyamodilicationof it. Thesource 
of the Nile may indicate the earliest civilisation in Egypt. 
Orelli (in Wittc) and Carducci regard the second lady as the 
Ugge divina; but can it be said that this is a thing which has been 
generated ? Ginguenf s interpretation, which was accepted by 
Fraticelli and Tommaseo (see Giuliani, " V. N.," p. 29S) is quite 
untenable. — Tommaseo and Giuliani, Lc, p, 393 sgg., doubted 
the authenticity of the poem ; but Carducci says that all the 
MSS. he has seen ascribe it to Dante, and who could, at that 
time, have been the gl^t pioet who wrote this piece, except 
Dante ? The authenticity of the poem is confirmed by Pietro 
Alighieri, too, in his "Commentarium" to "Inf ," vt. (Nannucci's 
ed., Florentine, 1845, p. 94), and he gives there also an interpreta- 
tion of the allegory ; he says that the two giusti, whom Ciacco 
mentions as the only ones in Florence (" Inf.," vL 73), might be 
— " ilia duo principalia jura, et neuirum ipsorum auditur : 
primum scilicet fas, quod est jus divimtm et naturale, per quod 
quiscjue jubetur alteri faccre quod sibi vult fieri, et prohibetur 
alten inferre quod lieri sibi non vult. , . . Et hoc jus est ilia 
Dirictura, de qua auctor dicit in ilia cantilena: 'TV; dotine 
intomo al cor' . . . Item secundum justum est jus gentium sive 
jus humanum,(\\ioA vult jus suum umcuique tribuere, et neminem 
cum alterius jactura locupletari. Et istudjusquodammodoyf/iuj , 
est superioris juris (Apaier gugdammodo legis, ut in dicta canti- 
lena dicitur." We have here, therefore, the same interpretation 
as is given in the text, save for the Drittura. — For the rest, the 
gyilt which is mentioned at the end cannot be guilt against 
Florence ; this would not fit tn with the lofty consciousness of 
right in the verses that precede. Dante means his sinful mode 
of life in general, for which his misfortune mi^ht he the punish- 
ment inflicted by God ; and his repentance is the same as in 
the " Commedia." 

Page zco. The sonnet " Parole mie che per lo mondo siele " 
is generally (and rightly, as it appears) regarded as the last of 
Dante's philosophical lyrics ; for the inteipretation of this poem 
see the important observations of Fomaciari, " Studi su Dante," 
p. 164 ig. 

Page 25a Charles Martel of Hungary, the son of Charles II., 
of Naples, was at Florence in March, 1294, as Todeschini proved, 
i. 171 sgg. i see, too, Del Lungo, " Dino Compagni," ii, 503. 
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Pag« 2$!. For the date of the composition of the "Con- 
vivio, see Witte, " Lyt. Ged.," ii. 60. — In " Conv.," iv, 39, Ser 
Manfredt da Vico is named as praetor and prefect of Rome. 
According to Gregorovius he was there in i3o8("Gesch. der 
Sl Rom., r. 431 note), but likewise still in 131Z {ib., vi. 45 sq.). 
But from the " Riv. crit.," iii. 40, I gather that he was there as 
early as 1304. Scolari, and afler him Fraticelii, in the " Dis- 
sertazione sul Convito" ("Opere minori di Dante," iii.), fix the 
date of the composition of treatises ii. and iv., c. 1297 or 1298, 
and that of i. and iii., c. 1314. The theory that the work was 
composed at various times was held ^so by Selmi : " 11 Con- 
vito, sua cronologia," etc, Torino, 1865. Their arguments were 
refuted already by Witte ; see too "Ztschf, t. rom. Phil.," vii. 
615 [Nazz. Angeletti, " Cronologia delle opere minori di Dante," 
parte i., Cittk di Castello, 1S85IJ 

Page 251. A MS. of the Riccardiana, No. 1044, gives the 
complete list of the 14 canzoni of the "Convivio," which is 
printed in Giuliani's " Conv.," p. 741. But it is wrong, and con- 
tradicts even the indications given by Dante himself ; some one 
must have made it up quite arbitrarily. Witte's attempt (" Lyr. 
Ged.," ii., p. xxxii sgq.) to determine the missing poems of the 
"Conv.," isgeneralfyconsidered tobe a complete failure; Selnti 
remarked (p. 95 sq.) that the number of the missing treatises 
corresponds to the number of eleven virtues, postulated by 
Aristotle and accepted b^ Dante ("Conv.," iv. 17), and thought 
that the treatises followmg'the fourth were to deal with these 
eleven virtues. 

Page 254. The " De Eloquentia Vulffari " in Giuliani's " Le 
Opere Latinc di Dante Alighieri," Firenze, 1878, i. 19 sgq., 
* quoted by the author as the "latest" edition; now see, above all, 
Pio Rajna's edition, Firenze, 1896 (" il vol. I. delle opere minori di 
Dante Alighieri, edizione critica procurata dalla Society Dan- 
tesca italiana ") ; a separate repnnt of the text alone (with a 
certain number of alterations], Firenze, 1897. "Trait^ de 
Eloquence vulgaire," a facsimile reproduction of the Grenoble 
MS., ed. by Maignien and Prompt, Venise, 1S92. * See on this 
work E. Bfihmer, " Ueber Dante's Schrift de vulgari eloquio," 
Halle, 1S68, and D'Ovidio's admirable paper (of which I have 
largely availed myself), " Sul trattato de vulgari eloquentia di 
Dante Alighieri" (in the "Arch, glottol. itaL," ii. S9 ■»?■> and, 
with some additions, in the " Saggi critici," Napoli, 1879, p. 330 
sqq.). ♦ F. D'Ovidio, "Dante e la filosofia de! linguaggio," 
Napoli, 1892. * 

Page 255. The opinion that the " De el vulg." was intended 
to be merely a Poetica we find expressed already by Giov. 
Maria Barbieri, " Dell' origine dclla poesia rimata," Modena, 
p. 37, and now by D'Ovidio, "Saggi," p. 334. 
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Page 258. For the three species of style, see " De el. wig.," 
ii. 4 ; however, the passage is corrupt. The distinction was old, 
and is found as early as Servius (cf. Compiaretti, "Virgilio," i. 
172 iit>te). Albericus of Monte Cassino wrote {" Dictaminum 
Radii," fol. 3) : "Scimus autem tres species esse hystoris. Res 
enim aut grandes, ut proelia utque divina, aut mediocres, ut 
florum, arborum, sive talium phisica, aut humiles, ut iuvenum 
ludus, amor, lascivia," and said that the style had to be adapted 
to each of these. See, too, the passage from Johannes AjigUcus 
(end of the thirteenth cent.), auoted by Roclcingcr in the 
"Quell, u. EroTter. z. baycr. u, deutsch. Gesch.," ix. 497 ; and 
the one from a commentary to Vii^l of the fifteenth cent., given 
by Comparetti, I.e. 

Page 359. For Dante's views on metre, see Bohmer, /.c; 
Bartsch, " Dante's Poetik," in the " Dantcjahrb.," iii. 303 syg, ; 
D'Ovidio, " Saggi critici," 416 j??. 

Page 260, To justify my interpretation of the Donna Gentile, 
it will suffice to rMfer the reader to what I wrote in the "Ztschf. 
f. ram. Phil," vii. 612 sq., and 616 sg. 

P^e 260. Carducci, " Studi letterari," p. 204 sgq. and Vitt. 
Imbriani, "Sulle canzoni pietrose di Dante," Bologna, 1882 
(from the " Propugnatore "). The latter's refiitation of other 
scholars is excellent, not so his new conjecture ; he thinks that 
the Pielra might have been Dante's sister-in-law, Piera di 
Donato Brunacci, the wife of his brother Francesco ; see af^ainst 
this theory the "Ztschf. f rotn. Phil,, vii. 176. Imbriani dis- 
cusses some sonnets as well, which may perchance belong to 
this Pietra group. With regard to the two other sesHne, Witte's 
view that they are spurious is now generally shared. 

Page 262. The denomination cattsos redanda (Rundcanzone) 
which Bartsch wished to give the poem "Amor tu vedi ben" 
(" Dantejahrb.," iii. 315) is not .suitable either; forwith the Pro- 
vencals this term refers only to the change in the order of the 
rhymes, while equivocal rhymes and identity of the rhyming 
words (in the manner of the sestina) have no place in the Pro- 
vencal metric gtnre that goes by this name. 

Page 264. Boccaccio's accusation that Dante was addicted 
to lussuria till late in life, is probably an exa^jgeration ; the 
period of his human transgressions is certainly prior to the year 
1300. In order to see the kind of evidence on which Boccaccio 
based his judgment, cf for example his "Commento," lez, 58, 
p. 431 sg. Seeing that, as he says, Dante always shows himself 
moved on beholding the punishment for those sins of which he 
had himself been guilty, and that the tortures of the Sodomites 
Diaice such an impression on him, the excellent Boccaccio asks 
himself whether Dante was not himself perhaps tainted with 
this vice, and leaves each reader to decide for himself —The 
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other arguments that have been quoted to prove Dante's sensu- 
ality have little value. Ubaldo ai Sebastiano da Cubbio, who, 
in his " Teleutelogio," called Dante his master from youth up- 
wards, was scarcely his pupil, in our sense of the word (cf. MaE< 
zatinti, in the "Arch. stor. itaL," ser, iv., t vii., p. 265). He 
need not even have known him personally ; he might have called 
him praceptorem, because he had learned from fais works, as 
Boccaccio did with reference to Dante and Petrarch. 

Page 264, The exact date of Forese's death was discovered 
by Del Lungo, " Dino Compagai," ii. 6ii.^Witte discusses the 
relations between Dante and Forese in the " Dantef.," ii. 76 sqg. 
Scartauini thought that they had discussed philosophy together 
("Abhandl. iiber Dante," i6z). 

Page Z65. The complete proof for the authenticity of the 
correspondence in sonnet form, was first given by Cardncci, 
" Studi," p. 160 iq^., and] 236 ;' see, too, Fanfani, " Studi ed 
osservaiioni sopra 1I testo delle opere di Dante," Fireoze, 1S74, 
p. 299 sqq. Del LuDgo discovered the fifth sonnet, and had 
them all printed together in his " Dino Compagni," ii. 61a sqq. 
But if he thinks that he has, by his diffuse commentary, con- 
tributed a great deal towards the elucidation of the meaning, he 
is mistaken ; on the contrary, he has misunderstood and ob- 
scured a number of points. Thus, in Forese's sonnet, " L'altra 
notte" he refers the Alagkier to Dante himself (p. 614 and 622), 
whereas, of course, his father is meant. The coptrtoio corioruse 
in Dante's " Chi udisse tossir," is certainly taken in the wrong' 
way on p. 613. It is probably ionadattic: she has coperUno 
carlo ; that is, " il marito non le serve abbastaoza di copertoio " 
(c£ Machiavell), " Mandragola," ii. 6 ; " lo ho paura, che costei 
non sia la notte mal coperta; e per questo fa I'orina cruda" — 
where we have the same equivocal meaning). In the soimet 
"Ben ti faranno," the "cuoio che farkla ve&detta della came" can- 
not possibly mean what Del Lungo would have it mean (p. 616). 
It is probably rather the skin of Forese himself, which ha^ to do 
penance for the fattening of the flesh ; that is to say, he gets the 
scabbia from it, to which reference is made in the sonnet " Bicci 
novel" (cf. also the " Anonimo Fiorentino"). In "Bicci novel" 
we are told at the end that Bicci and the brothers knew with 
their evil gains "a lor donne buon cognati staie," that is, as I 
think, they lead a riotous life outside the house with their iU- 
gotcen money— j/to»fw co^iaii is tantamount to ttrm stanno 
mariH, they neglect their duty as husbands : cognato is here the 
contrary of marito, because the former is least of all permitted 
to do that which it is the tatter's duty to do ; cf. the Proven^ 
stanza (in the " Ztschf, f. rom. PhiL," iv, 508} : " Donna que de 
cognat fai drut, E de marit sab far cognat, a ben damidm 
renegat." How can this passage contain an allusion to Dante's 
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relationship with the Donati (as Del Lungo holds, p. 617)? 
Forese's taunts at Dante's forbearance occur in the sonnet, 
"Ben so che fosti figliuol d'Allaghieri." But that other one, 
beginning " L'altra notte," with its obscure words — " trovai 
Alaghier fra le fosse Legato a nodo. . . . E quei mi disse : 
Per amor di Dante scio' mi," appeal^ also to allude to the 
fact that the father could find no peace, owing to the omis- 
sion of some act of vengeance. It is not clear, whether and how 
this is connected with the unavenged murder committed by the 
Sacchetti, which is mentioned in the " Commedia," For the 
meaning^ of a passage, and the order of the sonnets, sec, too, 
H. Suchier, " Ueber die Tenzone Dante's mit Forese Donati (in 
the " Miscellanea Caix-Canello," p. 289 -177.}' 

Page 266. On Dante's children, see Passerini, in " Dante e il 
suo secolo," p. 66 ; Todeschini, i. 333 ; Imbriani, in the " Gior- 
nale Napoletano,;" nuova ser. vii. 63-87 ; Bartoli, "Stor. left," 
v., 107 sq.; Imbriani, "Gabriello di Dante di All^hiero" (per 
nozze Papanti-Giraudini, Napoli, 1&82). 

Page 166. The document which proves Gemma Donati to have 
been still livinj^ in 1333 was published by Imbriani in the 
"Propu^n.," xiii. i", i;6 sg^., and in "Quando nacque Dante?" 
p. 91. Against the identiBcation of Gemma with the Donna 
geittiU, see Todeschini, i. 33a ; Witte, " DantejahTb.," iii. 532, 
w-i Scartawini, ib., iv. 193, sqq. Now Scartazzini, " Dante in 
Germania," ii. 336 sqq., has decided in favour of the identifica- 
tion. It is not worth while replying to him ; if we wait for his 
next book, he will refute his own arguments. Against some of 
the earlier accusations, Gemma was admirably defended already 
by Foscolo, " Discorso," § 90-96. For the bibliography of the 
dispute, which has recently begun again, see Witte, " Dantef.," 
ii. 48 sqq. See also Scheffer-Boichors^ "Aus Dante's Ver- 
bannung," Strassbur^, i88z, p. 211 sqq. He is opposed, and 
rightly, by Scartazzini, " Giom. stor. d. lett ital.," i. 264 sqq., and 
"Dante m Germania," ii. 281 sqq.; see, too, T. K^czko, 
"Causeries florentines," Paris, 1880, p. 108. We have, in all 
these cases, really nothing but the old arguments, which were 
refuted already by Foscolo, dished up again. 

Page 268. Did Dante's family belong to the nobility? Ac- 
cording to Boccaccio, they were a branch of the Elisei, who 
were descended from the Roman Franginani. The latter detail 
is certainly wrong ; when Dante alluded to his Roman origin 
(" Inf.," XV. 75 sqq.), he was only counting himself as one of the 
older portion of the inhabitants, who were descended from the 
Roman colonists, and was not implying in any way that his 
family was derived from any definite Roman stock. But Todes- 
chini (i. 263 sq.\ even denied that he belonged to the Etisei, 
and thought that this was an erroneous tradition, based on the 
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circumstance that th« name of Cacciasuida's brother was Eliseo, 
from whom, however, the Eiisei could not be descended, as the 
family had long existed when he was bom. Further, Todes- 
cbini denies that Dante belonged to the Grandi, esptecially (i) 
because the bmily bore no family name; a lie Alagheriis 
appears probably first in Brunectus, 1260, then in 1297 : Dante 
el Frattciscus fit. ol. Alagh^rii de Alagheriis (cf. "Casa di 
Dante," p. 39). In all other cases the son is simply called after 
the father, as was usual among the popolaiU—Dante Aiagherii. 
In the document of S. Gemignano {1299) he is called noHiis % 
but this was written by strangers ; (3) because Dance in the 
"Convivio" {tr. iv.) expressed himself so strongly against 
hereditary nobility. Scartazzini, " Abhandl. iiber Dante," p. I 
sqq., as usual, reproduced Todeschini's exposition, but at greater 
le^fth, G. Fenaroli, " La vita e i tempi di Dante Alighieri," 
Dissertazione la, " La stirpe," etc., Torino, 1882, refuted Todes- 
chini, at times with acumen, but unfortunately with terrible 
diffoseness. The vicinity of the houses appears, in bis view, to 
favour the relationship with the Eltsei ; the name may, after all, 
be derived from Eliseo, Cacciaguida's brother, as family names 
were not universally used till the twelfth century ; the names 
given by Villani to the noble fajnilies are of later date. That 
the Alighieri do not occur in Villani's lists of nobles is due to 
this very fact that they were reckoned to the Eiisei ; besides, 
Villani mentions only those families that were powerful by 
reason of their adherents and wealth. It remains to be seen 
whether this is correct, and also whether Villani could include 
them in the same list as the Eiisei, although the Alighieri 
belonged to the opposite party. But the main question Fenaroli 
leaves unanswerwi — why the Alighieri are mentioned almost 
invariably without a family name still in the thirteenth century, 
as he himself repeatedly admits. If they were not yet Alighieri, 
why do they not call themselves Eiisei ? And if their connection 
with these was not yet clearly recognised {as Fenaroli says 
on p. 17), and if, on the other hand, their existence as a separate 
family was not securely established, could they still be counted 
noble ? Then, again, the question may be put — what is the 
origin of the arms of the Alighieri ? Passermi, in " Dante e il 
suo secolo," p. 59, note, says that they come from a Florentine 
MS., " Che fu dei da Vemazzano, in cui nel 1302 furono 
delineate le armi delle famigUe cbe appartenevano a parte 
guelfe," But this MS. was lost in a shipwreck while being 
taken to France, and only copies of it are m existence, some of 
which are said to be very old. Del Lungo saw an allusion to 
the arms in Forese's poem, " Ben so che fosti " (cf. " Dino 
Comp.," ii. 618, note) ; but his interpretation is doubtful.— 
Further, Fenaroli thinks that Dante's nobility is proved by his 
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familiarattitudetowardsthe nobles he meets in thc"Coinmedia''; 



himself been of noble descent. But is this correct i Perhaps 
the distinction between popolo and plebe is here not su6Sciently 
taken into account; Bartoli, too ("Stor. lett.," v. 13) did not 
keep the two apart. A man could be a ^^c/a«o, and still belong 
to a very distmgniished and influential &mily. Many doubts, 
therefore, remain. On the other hand, Fenaroli is certainly 
right in his assertion that the canzone on " NobiltSi " and the 
fourth treatise of the "Convivio" are, by no means, a proof of 
Dante's descent from the people. That nobility did not depend 
on birth, but on virtue alone, was, in those days, a commonplace 
of the poetsandof the disputes in the schools of rhetoric. It was 
treated not only by men like Jehan de Meuog in the " Roman 
de la Rose," v. 19540 sq^., Cecco d'Ascoli in the " Acerba " (cf. 
Bariola, " Cecco d'Ascoli," Firenie, 1879, p. 43), Bindo Bonichi, 
canz. ii. (very much like Dante's poem), and canz. x., stanzas I 
and 2, but also, as is well known, by Guido Guinicelli, whom 
Dante followed. Are we, on that account, to assume that the 
&mily of the Principi was not noble ? Are we, further, to make 
this assumption in the case of Thomas Aquinas, who likewise 
proved that nobility consisted not in birth, but only in virtue 
(see the passage in Ozanam's "Danle et la phiL," p. 484 jf.)? 
For the rest, Thomas refers to Hieronymus, and Boethiusmade 
similar statements concerning nobility (" Cons. Phil.," iii. 6), 
Thus, too, at a later period, j^neas Sylvius Piccolomini, in the 
story of Eutyalus and Lucretia, "Opera" (ed. Basileze, 1551), 

E. 1551. That the theme was treated in the schools is proved 
y the letter of a certain Magi^ter T. addressed to Pier 
della Vigna and Taddeo da Sessa, which is contained in 
several MSS. (for example, in the one at Breslau) of the 
"Epistola; Petri de Vinea," and the beginning and close Of 
which are given by Huillard-BrihoUes," Vieet correap.," p. 319. 
— It may be noted, by the way, that the definition of nobility, as 
consisting in ancient wealth and good manners, which Dante 
("Conv.," iv. 3), attributes to Frederick II., is quoted in the 
" Fiore di virtii " as being by Alexander, but is at the same time 
assimilated with that of Anstotle, who made nobility consist in 
ancient wealth and virtue (i.f., on the part of the ancestors, which 
point was, at that time, not clearly understood). It is sin^lar, 
too, that Dante does not, in this treatise of the "Convivio," 

?uote Aristotle's axiom, so similar to the one ascribed to 
rederick, whereas he gives it in the " Monarchia," ii. 3. Per- 
chance he was not acquainted with it when he wrote the 
"Convivio," which would he a fitrther proof for the priority of 
the " Convivio." The second definition disputed by Dante, ac- 
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cording to which nolHlity depended solely on ancient wealth, 
occurs again in a canzone by Monte Andrea (in D'Ancona's 
" Anticbe rime volgari," vol. iii., No. 388, stan2a 3) ; and Guilem 
de Cervctra sud: "El libre dits dels Reys Que aJs no es 
noblesa JGuarda tu cossit creys) Mas entigua riquesa" (see 
"Romania," xv. 32, stanza 66). 

Page 268. The register with the note on Dante's admission 
to the guild is preserved only in a copy of the fifteenth century, 
and refers to the years 1297-1300, which must be an errar, as 
Dante appears in the council of the hundred as early as 1296 
(see Fraticelli, "Vita di Dante," p. i iz). Imbriani doubts the 
authenticity of the document ("Quandonacque Dante," p. 55^.) 
The document concerning the embassy to S. Gemignano, which 
was thought to be lost, has been unearthed, and is now in the 
archives at Florence ; it was published in the ' Riv. crit.," it. 29. 

Page 269. That the eomisni del priorato in the letter quot»l 
by Leonardo Aretino must mean the assembly convened for the 
election of the priors was noted by SchetTer-Boichorst, " Ztsch£ 
£ rom. PhiL," vii. 469 zq. 

Page 269. That the party names of Biattchi and Ntri were 
not assumed till 1301 (later than was generally thought), was ' 

Knted out by Del Lungo, " Dino Compagni," i. 198 ; ii. 1 16 sqq. 
r the whole development of the catastrophe at Florence, see, 
besides Del Lunge's work, the interesting book of Guido Levi, 
" Bouiiazio VI IL e le sue relazioni col comune di Firenze," Roma, 
1882, especially p. 57 sqq. 

Page 270. The documents relating to Dante's political activity 
in the year 1301 have now been collected (with some emenda- 
tions) by Imbriani, in the " Propugnatorc," xiii. 2'. 199 sqq. — 
Bartoli ("Stor. lett.,''v. 113, 140) apparently knows of three other 
occasions on which Dante voted (on December icriih, 1296, 
March 14th, 1297, and in 1301) ; but he has merely misunder- 
stood the passage of Del Lungo there quoted. Besides, he has 
erroneouslytransferredthevoteof June 5th, 1296, to March 14th, 
1297. 

Page 371. It has generally been assumed that Dante was in 
Rome, as ambassador, at the time of his condemnation ; this 
view being supported by a pass^e in Dino Compa^i and by ' 
the account of Leonardo Aretino. But this embassy is very im- 
probable, as was shown by V. Imbriani, " Propugn.," xii. 2°, 
p. 220-224, ^f>^, with some fresh arguments, by Scartazzini, 
" Dante in Getmania," ii. 341 sqq., and by Pasquale Papa in 
Bartoli's "Stor. lett," v. 337 sqq. 

Pa^e 271. For the documents relating to Dante's exile see 
Fraticelli, and Del Lungo's " Dell csilio di Dante," Firenze, 
1881. Dante's supposed vote at Florence on March 26th, < 
1 302, is an error of late date ; see Del Lungo, " Dino Comp^fni," 
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ii. 22; sq. The very number of condemnations on the stren^h 
of the identical accusation proves that the baratleria with which 
Dante was charged was merely an invention, a pretext, as 13 
generally assumed ; this is proved, too, by his own haughty con- 
— ; _r : , which must needs be true ir '^" — — — ' 



a man of such character. But Imbriani (" Propugn." xiii. 2°, p. 
308 sq.') thinks there may have been something in it, after all j 
if he was not a barattiere, the people may have thought he was 
one, and he might have become one had he remained in Florence. 
But how strange that all these baraitieri were Bianchi ! nor is 
it a fair method to cast aspersions on a man on the strength of 
assumptions and possibilities, in the absence of facts. Still, 
this reasoning maae an impression on Pasquale Papa, who like- 
wise admits the possibility of baratteria. I.e., p. 363. What kind 
of a man must Dante have been if he was guilty of barratry, and 
then called himself innocent, over and over again ? 

Page 271. That the document of S. Godenio belongs to the 
^ar 1303, though a much later date was frequently assigjned to 
It, was proved by Repetti and Todeschini (i. 2^4-256) ; see, too, 
Del Lungo, " Dino Compagni," ii. 562 sqq., where the document 
is printed as well.^Dante went to Verona at the latest towards 
the beginning of 1304 ; for Bartolommeo della Scala died on 
March 7 of that year, and he alone can be meant by the^rtirt 
Lombardo tti "Par." xvii. 71 — cf. Todeschini, i. 241 sqq. Del 
Lungo's arguments against this are sophistical. 

Page 273. Todeschini, i. 213 jy?., doubted the authenticity 
of the letter on the death of Alessandro da Romena, but was 
opposed by Wilte, " Dantef.," ii. 220 sqq. 

Page 273. V. Imbriani, " II documento Carrarese che pruova 
Dante in Padova ai 27 di a^osto del 1306," Pomigliano d'Arco, 
1S81. — The documents bearing on the conclusion of peace at 
Sarzana are contained in Fraticelti's " Vita di Dante," p. 197 sqq. 

Page 273. The letter to Moroello is held to be spurious by 
Scartaizini " Dante " (in the " Man. Hoepli "), ii. 70 ; likewise 
now by Bartoli, " Stor. lett.," v. 187, who had previously (iv. 285) 
expl^ned it allegorically. That Dante should write to a prince 
concerning his love, might appear surprising to us nowadays ; but 
in the first place Malaspina was not a king, and, secondly, exalted 
love as the source of poetry was, in those days, an important 
theme ; the letter is the preface to the canzone he is sending. 

P^e 274 sq. Dante's relations with Gentucca were held to 
be platonic, among others, by Carducci, " Studi," 209 ; Renier, 
" Vita Nuova e Fiammetta," 206 ; Scartaizini, " Dante in Ger- 
mania," ii. 20. On the other hand, Scheffer-Boichorst, "Aus 
Dante's Verbannung," p. 216 and 218, regards this as a sensual 
' love, following the statement in the commentary which is attri- 
bitted to Pietro di Dante ; if this is by Dante's son (as I, too, 
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believe), tbe latter has understood but little of his father's spirit, 
and his testimony is not of mtich account V. Imbriani, " Gior- 
nale Mapoletano," nuova ser., vji. 74 sqy., imagined this to have 
been merely a vulgar intrigue, and thought that Geatucca must 
have belonged to die lower orders, as Dante called her femmina. 
However, Scartanini, l.c. p. 396, note, gave examples showing 
that Dante employed the word without this meaning. The 
attempts that have been made to identify Gentucca with some 
definite person were refuted by Imbriani, and rightly so, — For 
Dante's sUy at Lucca, cf. Witte, " Dantef.," ii. 278. 

Page 275. The letter beginning Pcftule met, now lost, was 
quoted by Leonardo Aretino, and was certainly alluded to by 
G. Villani, too, when he speaks (ix. 136) of a \Wxx adriggimenU) 
di FirtHte ; this was assumed already by Foscolo, " Discorso," 
§ 107. 

Page 275. The letter of Frate Ilario is printed in Fratic^i's 
" Vita di Dante," p. 357 sqq. For the bibliography on it, cf. ib^ 
p. 349 J??-, Witte, Dante!.," i. 49 jo^ Fenaiii, " Man. Dant," ii^ 
597^-7. Scheffer-Boichoist, " Aus Dante's Verbannung," Strass- 
burg, 1882, p. 329 jy;., endeavoured again to prove its authen- , 
ticity, but treated with too much lofty disdain the very weighty 
arguments on the other side. Against its authenticity, Scar- 
taizini, " Dante in Germania," ii., ^ sqq. — The journey to Paris 
was considered doubtful, among others, also by Witte, " Dantef," 
ii. 278. 

Page 277. Dante's letters : Giuliani, " Opere latine di Dante 
Allighieri," vol. ii., Firenze, 1882, * quoted as the "latest" 
edition by the author; now see the "Oxford Dante"; cf^ too, 
C. S. Latham and G. R. Carpenter, "A translation of Dante's 
eleven letters with explanatory notes and historical comments,' 
Boston, 1892. • Several of them have been condemned as 
spurious, each scholar regarding this or that one as a forgery, 
according as it does not fit in with his views on Dante. Vitt 
Imbriani considers all Dante's letters apocryphal, thus makinjr, 
at any rate, a radical clearance ; see especiahy " Propugn.," xiii. 
a", '339-233, where even the letter to the Emperor Henry is 
" proved " to be spurious. , 

Page 279. For the three letters addressed by the Countess 
of Batifolle to the Empress, which are supposed to have been 
written by Dante, see Witte, "Dantef.," i., 486, ii. 195, lOL 
229 zq. The first is dated May 18, 1311. They are contained 
in the same MS. as letters by Dante. SchetTer-Boichorst, 
"Ztschf f. rom. Phil.," vi., 645, drew attention to some remark- 
able instances of agreement with the latter in point of language; 
but might these not be terms of speech commonly used in those 

Page 281. The date of the composition of the "De Mon- 
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archia " was proved by Scheffer-Boichorst, " Aus Dante's Verb- 
annung," p. 105-138. According to all the MSS., there is a 
reference to "Par," v. in the"Mon." i., iz, and we have no right 
to cancel the words, as was done by Witte and Giuliani. The 
"Monarchia" and "Paradiso" were therefore written during 
Dante's last years. Scartazzini's objection (" Giom. Stor. d, iett. 
itaL," i-, 270 sq.) that Dante does not elsewhere quote his own 
writings, is not correct ; in the " Convivio " he refers by anti- 
cipation to the " De EL Vulg.," and discusses the " Vita Nuova," 
while in the " De E!. Vulg." he several times quotes his own 
canzoni. In "Dante in Germania," ii. 317 sgg., Scartazzini's 
arguments are no belter, and the reference to the " Commedia" 
is wrongly declared to be a variant reading of some of the MSS., 
whereas it is contiuned in all of them; that the "Paradiso" 
must have been published for Dante to be able to quote it, is a 
poor hypothesis. — Witte's reasons for fixing the date before the 
exile were excellently refuted already by Wegele, p. 313-323, 
371-384, and again by Scheffer-Boichorst, l.c. That the " Mon- 
archia" was written in any case after 131 1, is proved probably 
by the mere employment of the image of the two lights in the 
letter to the princes and peoples of Italy, and in the one to the 
Florentines; at least, he would not have used it in this way, 
after what he had said in the " Monarctaia " on this point. 
Editions: Fraticelli, in the "Opere Minori di Dante," ii. 278 
sgg., Witte, " Dantis AUigherii de Monarchia libri iii.," Vindo- 
bonae, 1874; Giuliani, " Opiere Latine di Dante," i. 217.^^.; 
♦ the"Oxford Dante." *— See, too, E. Bdhmer, "Ueber Dante's 
Monarchia," Halle, 1866; K. Hegel, "Dante iiber Staat und 
Kirche" (a "Programm"), Rostock, 1842. A very good expo- 
sition of Dante's political system will be found in Ruth, "Studien 
fiber Dante," p. 1 19 sgq. 

Page 281. The real relationship in which Dante stands to 
the political unity of Italy was stated by Witte in the " Dantef ," 
H. 237 igg. 

P^e 282. The image of the two lights for Pope and Em- 
peror occurs in a letter of Innocent IV. (1201}, quoted by Perez, 
" La Beatrice svelata," p. 38 ; again, in " Petri de Vineis EpisL," 
i. 31 (ed. Basileae, 1566). In the "Commedia" Dante speaks 
»f two suns. Then Cino da Pistoia saw the Emperor expressed 
by the sun, the Pope by the moon (cf. L. Chiappelli, "Vita e 

rre giuiidiche di Cino da Pistoia," Pistoia, 1881, p. 135 ; see 
p. 117 sgg., for Cino's political ideas, almost identical with 
those of Dante. — For the connection between Dante's theory 
and Frederick II.'s doctrine of the two powers, see De Blasiis, 
" Delia vita e dclle opere di Pietro della Vigna," Napoli, 1860^ 
I p. i6s sgg-, and Huillard-BrflioUes, " Vie et correspondance de 
Pierre de la Vigne," Paris, 1865, p. 162 sgg. 
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Page 383. When Del Lungo (" Dino Compagni," ii. 604-610, 
and " Dell'essiglio di Dante," p. 50] endeavours to prove thai 
Dante was not a Ghibelline, or rather, that be was one only per 
forga, having been counted as one of the Ghibellines by his 
enemies after his exile, that is merely a verbal quibble. For we 
know that he wished to form a party for himself, and that he 
was therefore neither a Guetpb nor a Ghibelline, according to 
the meaning the words bore at that time, when the parties no 
longer bad any lofty aims. But he was a Ghibelline in the true, 
original sense of the word, being a champion of the Ghibelline 
idea, as represented by Frederick 11. and Pier dclla Vigna,— a 
defender of the imperial rights. Del Lungo (p. 607) is in favour 
of catling hita a ^eljo imperialiita ; but did the word "Guelph" 
represent anything in those days beyond a merely superficial 
draomination? Besides, Dante himself did not want a party 
name. Dante's position was stated quite correctly already by 
Hegel, I.e., p. 17 and to. 

Page 285. Schcffer-Boichoist, "Aus Dante's Verb.," p. iji 
sgq., endeavoured to prove the authenticity of the letter to Guido 
Novello; however, doubts will always remain, unless by chance 
the Latin original be discovered. Thus, against its authenticity, 
Bartoli, " Stor. lett," v. 843 *??■ — That the visits to Verona were 
merely excuraions from Ravenna was held by Tiraboschi, Cappi 
(in " Dante e il suo secolo," p. 813x^7.), and Scheflfer-Boichorst, 

Pi^e 38;. The "Quaestio de Aqua et Terra": Fraticelli, 
"Opere Minori di Dante," ii. 416 sgg., and Giuliani, "Opere 
Latme di Dante," ii. 355 sqq.; » these are quoted by the author 
as the " latest" editions ; now cf. the " Oxford Dante." * Stop- 
pajii (in Giuliani, p. 451 sqg.) has greatly exaggerated the 
scientific value of the treatise; most of the important points it 
contains may be found in Brunetto Latini's "Tr^or," as was 
shown by Gaiter in the "Propu^.," xv. 1°, p. 430 sgq. As no 
early MSS. are known, the treatise was held to be a forgery by 
Tiraboschi and others, including Bartoli, "Stor. letL," v. 294 
sqq. A forger living in the sixteenth century, who could write 
so exactly in Dante's sense. and with Dante's words, appears to 
me too great a miracle. * See Dr. Moore, " Studies in Dante," 
ii.,pp. 303-357. * 

Page 286. The correspondence with Giovanni del Virgilio 
has been edited by Fraticelli, i. 409 sq^., and by Giuliani, ii, 
301 sgg, * F. Pasqualigo, " Ecloghe di G. del Vergilio e di 
Dante Alighieri annotate da anonimo contemporaneo," etc^ 
Lonigo, 1897. * See on it Witte, " Lyr. Ged.," ii. 213 tqg.; 
* F. Macil-Lcone, " La Bucohca latina nella lett italiana del 
sec xiv.," parte i., Torino, 1889. ■* It may be doubted whether 
the last poem is by Dante ; even Witte was struck by such 1 
honourable designations as vtnemnde smex, illustre caput, and 
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by the rest of the praise that Dante lavishes on himself. The 
eclogue always speaks of Tityrus (Dante) in the third person, 
white the first one always has ep); further, the author of the 
eclogue says that the dialogue between Tityrus and Alphe- 
siboeus was narrated to him by Jolas (Guido Novello). Are all 
these points merely artifices ? According to the early writer of 
the glosses in the MS. Laurent., Dante did not send his reply 
for a year ; his son discovered it after his death, and sent it on 
(so that the correspondence would have taken place in 1320- 
1321). Is it possible that the reply was not written till aficr his 
death?— P. Meyer [" Romania," xi. 616) conjectures that all the 
four poems might be spurious ; see on this point Carducci, 
" Studi," 253 note. 

Page 287. Giov. Villanj narrates that Dante died on his re- 
turn from an embassy to Venice, and FiL Villani describes in 
greater detail how he became ill on the Journey. But V. 
Imbriani denied the trutb of these accounts (" Propugn.," xiii., 
2", 191) ; so, too, SchefFcr-Boichorst, l.c., p. 73 sf. 

Page 287. On Dante's tomb and the history of his remains, 
see Wiiie, "Dantef.," ii, 32 s^g., and a publication entitled: 
"Sepulcrum Dantis" (Alia Liberia Danie in Firenze, 1883), 
Here, too, will be found particulars concerning the negotiations 
for the transfer of the remains to Florence. As early as the 
year 1519, when Leo X. wished to do what his countrymen 
desired, the coffin was found empty. Not til! 1865 were the 
remains (if they ate the remains) discovered again in a wooden 
chest in the church wall. 

Page 289. Wegele, p- 389 (and already in the ist ed., Jena, 
1856, p. 106 jy.). thought that the second stanza of " Donne 
cbe avete," containing ^e allusion to the mystic journey, was 
inserted at a later period ; so, too, Todeschini, i. 276 sff. The 
chief reason in favour of this assumption was refuted by D'An- 
cona, "Vita Nuova," p. li'zsff., although the second part of his 
interpretation will scarcely he accepted (cf. "LiteraturbL f. 
gem), u. rom. Phil.," 1884, p. 152). The stanza is contained in 
a MS. dated 1292 (cf. Carducci, " Intomo ad alcune rime," 
p. 19) ; but unfortunately the verses referring to Hell are miss- 
mg here. That the stanza was composed before the death of 
Beatrice appears to be proved also by the manner in which 
Cino da Pistoia refers to it in the poem of consolation he 
addressed to Dante (" Awegiia ch' i" non aggia piii ") — " Chi 
Dio nostro signore Voile di lei, come avea 1' angel detto. Fare 
il ciel perfetto." 

Page 289. The fact that the vision at the close of the "Vita 
Nuova" is not yet, in all its details, that of the "Commedia," 
i but only its geim, was admirably stated by Fornaciari, " Studi 
su Dante," p. 156 .^. 
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Page 390. " II Comento di Giov. Boccacci sopra la Com- 
media preceduto dalla. Vita di Dante," ed- by G. Milaned, 
Fireiue, 1863. if " La vita di Dante scritta da Giov. Boccaccia 
Teste critico," etc., ed. by Francesco Macrl-Leone, Firenie, 
iSiSS. « — Witte thought that the papers found at Florence 
might have been canioni of Dante's (see " Dantef.," i. 481 ; ii. 
53).— Scheflfcr-BoichoTst, l.c., p. 246 sgq., considers the Latin 
verses, together with Frate Ilario's letter, genuine. In the 
shorter version of Boccaccio's "Vita di Dante" the third verse 
is complete. 

Page 291. For references by other writers to the " Own- 
media" during Dante's lifetime, see Witte, "Dantef.," i. 137, 
It is true that the passage in Cecco d'AscoIi is probably of 
later date (as Foscoto remarked, "Discorso," § 17a), since the 
" Acerba" was written about the year 1326, and Cino's sonnet 
is certainly spurious (cf Bartoli, " Stor. lett," iv. 56, note 136). . 
But Giovanni del Vitgilio, when he wrote (i. 5) "Astripetis 
Lethen," must have known the part played by Lethe in Dante's 
Terrestrial Paradise, and must, therefore, have had some 
acc|uaintance with lie final cantos of the "Purgatorio" (cf. 
Wjtte, lb., p. 139). It is true, however, that several fragments 
might have been known among friends, and even among the 
general public, without the whole of the first two cantiche having 
been published. Foscolo (" Discorso," § 30 j??.} endeavoured, 
with much zest, to prove that Dante could not publish the woiic, 
or even any large portion of it, owing to the enormous dangcn 
he would have incurred by reason of his attacks on the mightiest 
in the land, and that he was therefore biding his time. Only it 
is not clear how his sons should, immediately after his deatb, 
have had more courage or been less threatened, when they pub- 
lished the poem. What Foscolo says on this point in § 169^7^., 
and especially in § 180, is, after all, very artificial and unclear; 
the same criticism applies to Del Lungo's remarks, " Dino Con- 
pagni," i. 694 j^. Jacopo di Dante even lived in Florence, at 1 
subsequent period, and what was done to him on account of the 
"Commedia"? Dante, fiercely persuaded as he was of tlie 
sacredness of his mission, might think that he was enjoyii^ , 
some higher protection, and would therefore not shrink from 
any danger he was incurring for the good cause.— A valuable 
testimony for the diffusion of the "Commedia," during the 
author's lifetime, would be that of Francesco da Barberino, if, 
indeed, Thomas be correct in his view (p. 68 of his book, quoted 
above), that the commentary to the " Documenti d' amore " was 
completed before 1318. There we read (fol. 63'', p. 192 in 
Thomas) : " Hunc Dante Arigherii in quodam suo opere, quod 
dicitur Comedia et de irfemalibus inter cetera multa tractat, * 
comendat protinus ut magistrum, ei certe si quis illud opus bene ' 
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conspiciat, videre potent ipsum Dantcm super ipsum Virgiltutn 
vel longo tempore studuisse vel in parvo tempore plurimum 
profecisse." These words would, indeed, seem to prove not 
alone acquaintance with certain passages, but the publication 
of a large portion of the work. However, I think that we must 
rather conclude from this passage that, contrary to Thomas's 
opinion, Francesco was still at work ai> his Commentary in 
1331 (sec above, the note to p. 196).— According to a note that 
appears in some MSS., the first complete copy of the "Com- 
media" was sent on April ist, 1322, by the son, Jacopo 
Alighieri, to Guido da Polenta (see Carducci, "Studi lett," 
p. 391 ; and C. Ricci, in the " Studi e polemiche dantesche," 
by O. Gueirini and C. Ricci, Bologna, 1880, p. 121 s^^.). — 
Many attempts have been made to fix the date of the single 
cantiche ; but the arguments are always inadequate, if only for 
the reason that Dante, in the case of the historical references, 
may have altered and added many details at a later dale, in the 
way that Petrarch and Boccaccio are known to have done in 
their works. This was Foscolo's opinion, too (§ 20 and else- 
Page 292. The division of his explanations that Dante gives 
in the letter to Can Grande, frequently occurs in works of the 
scholastic period (cf, P. Meyer, "Romania," viii. 327, and 
Schefier-Boicborst, Lc, p. 145). 

Page 292. Dante means that tragedy is written in Latin, 
comedy in Italian ; he has not actually low modes of expression 
in mind. These may occur in several passages of the "In- 
ferno," but never in that portion which he is specially treating, 
the " Paradiso," the CanHca suMime. The meaning of the 
vrords comedy and tragedy ditTered considerably in those days 
from the ancient and modem use : the drama did not come 
into question at all. Dante's was the universal definition at 
that time ; he took it from Giov. Balbi's " Catholicon " (see the 
^sage in Giuliani, "Op. lat.," ii. 193). A poem on Thomas & 
Becket (in Du Mdril, "Po^s. pop. du moyen Sge," Paris, 1847, 
p. 73) has the verses : 



lee, too, the passages on the species of style quoted above in 
be note to p. 258, especially Johannes Anglicus' definition (in 
tockinger, p. 503), and the curious example of a tragedy he 
jves. Dante calls Virgil's "jtneis" a Tragtdia (" Inf ," xx, 
13) ; to his own book he only gave the title Comedia, or rather 
^omedfa, to judge from" Inf.,"xvi. 128, and xxi. 2. In the same 
■•ay, Antonio da Tempo, too, says (p. 147): "proprius potuit 
— ^llari tragedia, licet ipse libruui suum appelaverit comediam ; " 
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and for eomtdia see Giov. Qtiinni, in the "Arch. Star, pec 
Trieste," etc i. 147. The divina was not added till the sbcteenth 
century, at the time when divino was the typical epithet for 
perfection among men of letters ; so that it scarcely refers to 
the subject-matter. It occurs for the first time in the edition irf 



Dante." Is that correct ? 

Page 293. The authenticity of the letter to Can Grande, 
which used to be frequently doubted, has row been definitely 
proved by Giuliani, " Op. laL," ii. 170 sqg. (where will be fbuno, 
too, the bibliography of the dispute, p. 287 sqg.) and by Schefier- 
Boichorst, " Aus Dante's Verb^" p. 141 igg. 

Pa^e 293. " Itinerarium mentis in Deum" and "Diaeta 
Salutis " are the titles of two of S. Bonaventura's works ; the 
latter describes the nine days' journey of the way of salvation, 
and closes with a description (very abstract, it is true,) of the 
torments of Hell and the joys of Paradise. On the theologians 
as Dante's sources and models, see the very (somewhat toe) 
diffuse remarks of Lubin, "Commedia di Dante," p, 210, sgg. ; 
they contain good things, but also a great deal of exaggera- 

Page 294. On the vision of La^rus, see Salimbene, p. 124 ; 
he says that he asked for the book in Marseilles, where Lasjus 
was said to have been bishop, and that he was told it had been 
lost through carelessness. 

Page 294. For the bibliography of the visions of the other 
world, see Ozananv " Dante et la philosophie catholique," pp. 
324-424, and especially D'Ancona's admirable treatise, " I pre- 
cursori di Dante," Firenie, 1874- C. Fritsche,"Die lateiniscnen 
Visionen des Mittelalters bis zur Mitte des 12. Jahrh.," in Voll- 
moller's " Romanische Forschungen," ii. 247 sgq., » concluded 
in vol. iii., pp. 337-369. ♦ A convenient collection is P. Villaii^ 
"Antiche leggende e tiadizioni chc illustrano ta Divina Corn- 
media," Pisa, 1865. "VisioTungdali"(in Latin and Old Gerowui),! 
ed. by Albr. Wagner, Erlangen, 1882. H. Brandes, "VmO' 
S. Pauli, ein Beitrag lur Visionsliteratur," Halle, 1885. Ths 
vision of FrateAlbericois contained in Fr. Cancellieri's "Osset^l 
vazioni intomo alia questione . . . sopra I'originalitk delta Div.. 
Com.," Roma, 1814, p. 131, sgq.., and m the edition of the "Dif,| 
Commedia," Padua, 1822, vol. v. 287 sag. < 

Page 296, How Dante transformed Virgil's figure from tl 
conception prevailing at the time was shown, in an extn 
brilliant manner, by Comparetti,"VirgilLOnel medio e' ~ 
igg., and 282 sgg. 

Page 298. The interpretation of the three beasts is that givfl 
by the old commentators ; if we depart trota it, we lose e " 
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hold. G. Casella.'s explanation in his " Canto a Dante Alighieri, 
COD un discorso intomo alia forma altegorica" (otherwise a very 
interesting treatise), I consider erroneous. 

Page 398. It was undoubtedly Dante's intention that the 
outward torment should correspond with the inner condition of 
sin ; however, he did not succeed in making this clear everywhere 
in detail. Scartazzini's paper, " Congnienz der Siinder und 
Sttafen in Dante's HSUe" ('' Dantejahrb., iv. 273 sgg.) contains 
much that is artificial and sophistical (see on it Witte, " Dantef.," 
ii- 304}- 

Page 3ix>. On the unity of the moral and political scope of 
the " Commedia," see especially De Sanctis, " Stor. lett.," i. 152 
so., and Giuliani, "Op. lat.," ii. 213 sq- Here, too (p. ig; Jy?.), 
the principal allegory of the "Commedia" is explained in a 
simple and convmcmg manner, according to Dante's own 

Page 300. For the innumerable interpretations of the Veltre, 
see Scartazzini, " La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri, 
rividuta nel testo e commentata," ii., Leipzig, 1875, p. Sot sqg. 
The early commentators understood it as a general prophecy ; 
later, definite persons were thought of (Can Grande, Uguccione, 
etc.), none of whom are suitable. I have followed Fomaciari, 
" Studi," p. 26 sgg. It is very doubtful whether the three beasts, 
too, have a special political meaning, as Foscolo, Fraticelli, 
Casella and so many others have held ; for Dante does not dis- 
tinguish between morals and politics ; the political Messiah puts 
a stop to vice. In any case it does not fit in well to identify 
them with Florence, France, and the Holy See, as is usually 
done. This was shown by Witte; see, too, especially Wegele, 
P- 437 -^f - 

Page 302. How, in the "Commedia," the literal sense ac- 
(]uires its independence, was shown by De Sanctis (" Stor. lett.," 
i. 168 sq.) in his brilliant manner. 

Page 303. Vaccheri and Bertacchi, "La Visione di Dante 
Allighieri considerata nello spazio e nel tempo," Torino, 1881, 
endeavoured to prove, with much learning, that the ancient con- 
ception of Dante's Hell, as being in the shape of a funnel, is not 
only contrary to the laws of nature, but to the words of the poet 
as well. They identify the bill at the beginning of the " Inferno " 
with the Mount of Purgatory, and therefore place the entrance 
to Hell by the side of the latter in the other hemisphere. From 
here the abyss is supposed to descend into the earth, irregular 
in shape, first in the form of an obtuse cone, then in concentric 
rings of greater or lesser width, partly entering our hemisphere, 
and then, in accordance with the laws of gravity, returning to 
I the centre, whence a narrow, spiral path leads to the surface 
of the other hemisphere. They endeavour to prove the ap- 
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proximate conectness of the plan of Hell they have designed by 
means of the calculation of time, too, by showing that Danle 
describes the position of the sun each time from the point at 
which he happens to be standing within the earth. But may we ' 
credit Dante with all this knowledge, with ail these delicate 
calculations, which no one has understood for six hundred years, 
and which can scarcely be followed even now? Besides, would 
Dante, who instructs so frequently and who is so fond of doing 
it, have left all this to be solved by his readers? Would be 
not have given clearer explanations ? When Virgil tells Dante, 
at the close of the " Inferno," that they have now reached the 
Other hemisphere, would he not have expressed himself 
differently, if he meant to say that they were returning to it, 
after having left it for a short while ? And he instructs Dante 
with the words : " Qui h da man, quando di Ik h sera " (" Inf" 
xxxiv. ii8) ; he could not have said this as something new, if 
they were coming from this hemisphere. Again, he says that ' 
the mass of earth forming the Mount of Purgatory had left the 
place empty fua, fleeing from Lucifer. What is it that has 
been left empty ? According to V. and B. — Hell ; but it can 
also be the passage through which the poets ascend upwards : ' 

Luogo e laggii^ da. Belzebi) remolo 
Tanto, quanlo la tomba si distende. 

remata is equivalent to — " si distende a tanta lontananza da lui." 
But Dante could not have used this expression, if this passage 
had been parallel with the abyss of Hell ; he would have said : 
the cavity leads back a^ain as far as the abyss of Hell leads 
down. Besides, accordmg to V. and B., ihe length of the 
passage and of the cavity would not be in any way equal, as the 
former begins at the centre, while the latter passes beyond it, 
and returns to it with the poszo. — When Dante speaks of the 
fondo della Iriita conca {Inf.," ix. i6), he probably wishes to 
indicate the lower Hell in general, not the bottom of a blunted 
funnel, ending with the 5th circle, as V. and B. think ; for be 
has already left the 5th circle— in other words, that funnel — 
The identification of the diUttoso monte with the Mount of Pur- 
gatory must be decidedly rejected : for, apart from the fact thai 
the word colU does not fit in with such colossal height (c£ 
"Giom. stor, d. left, ital.," ii. 431), the dihttoso colle is the 
happiness he would attain, not the purification indicated by 
Purgatory— the former being, as it were, the symbol of happi- ' 
ness, as imagined and striven after by man, and distinguished 
from the true happiness of the Earthly Paradise. Besides, when 
Dante reaches the Mount of Purili cation, he does not show him- 
self to be in any way acquainted with it, as he would be if he \ 
had seen it once before. Again, what meaning would there be 
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in the beasts frightening him away from Pui^tory? He does 
not see the wood again, either, and this represents the sinful 
life of men on earth, and must therefore be among men, in our 
hemisphere-^If the funnel of Hell is impossible according to 
natural laws, did Dante realise that it is impossible? Had he 
calculated how long this funnel would have to be ? Note, too, 
that Boccaccio (" Comento," vol, i., p. 9^) imagined the " In- 
ferno" to be a eorno (funnel), with a spiral path, and, by the 
side of this descending road, partly cavernosa — that is to say, 
the circles extending far into the hollow rocky wall, thus allow- 
ing room for lake and marsh and wood, and for the vasta 
tampagna of the arch heretics ; where, too, it was possible for 
the stench not to ascend upwards^ owing to the rocky wall that 
closed over it. The deeper meaning of the poem often escaped 
the early conunentators. But in the case of these external 
details Dante must have reckoned on the intelligence of his con- 
temporaries ; for whom else did he write ? And that Hell is 
beneath the surface of our hemisphere is the opinion of the 
oldest interpreters. Dante's son, Jacopo, too, says in the 
" Dottrinale " (cap, 57) r 

Kigurali Vinfemo 



Cerchiato infino al ci 
DigTsdsndo I'ajapiez 
IM sommo alia bass 



And of Purgatory he says (cap. 58) that it is : 



Page 305. Dante's Purgatory rises on the Western Hemi- 
sphere, south of the equator, being antipodal to Jerusalem. On 
the motives that induced the poet to {dace the Mountain, with 
the Earthly Paradise, in this unknown region of the earth, 
, which gave free play to the imagination, see the brilliant re- 
marks of Ozanam, " Dante et la phil, cath.," p. 142, and For- 
naciari, "Studi su Dante," p. 106. The legends mostly place 
the Purgatory inside the earth, like Hell ; but in the vision of 
Wettin it is in the open air, and, though not a mountain itself, it 
comprises mountains, that reach the sky. 

Page 304. For the fact that the first canto does not really 
belong to the " Inferno," and is the prologue to the whole, see 
Caselia, l.c., p, 24. On the numeric symbolism in the " Com- 
tnedia" see Carducci, in D'Ancona's "Vita Nuova," p. 309. 
The same (p. 56) discusses the derivation of the Urzina Uata 
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the terventese. Its derivation from the Uomello of popular 
poetry, which H. Schuchardt endeavoured to demonstrate 
(" Ritornell u. Tenine," Halle, 1875), is improbable (cf. G, Paris, 
'■ Romania," iv. 491). 

Page 310. Why does only Francesca speak ? The exptana- 
tion 1 have adopted is Foscolo's ("Discorso," § 154). 

Page 312. There has been considerable dispute as to who this 
mysterious Divine messenger really is (see, in the last instance, 
Michelangeli, in the "Propugn.," xvi. i°, p. 469 Jf^.). I still 
continue to regard him as an angel, this bein^ the view likewise 
of the early commentators. The reasons agamst this, advanced 
by the Duca di Sermoneta, appear to me to have been very well 
refuted by Br. Bianchi. 

Page 331. The writings of Francesco de Sanctis on Dante are 
(in addition to the section devoted to him in the " Storia della 
lett. itaL," i. 148-361) : "Dell' argooiento della Divina Com- 
media" (in the "Saggi critici," 3rd ed., Napoli, 1874, p. 363) ; 
" Carattere di Dante e la sua Utopia " (lA, p. 378) ; " Pier ddia 
Vigna" (i^., p. 393}; "La Divina Commedia," versions di F. 
Lamennais {ib., p. 410) ; " Francesca da Rimini " (in the 
"Nuovi sswgi ciitici," Napoli, 1872, p. t) j "II Farinata " (ti^ 
p. 21); "l?Ogo!ino"('*-.P-Si)- 

Pi^e 333. The commentary of Graziolo de* Bambagioli, 
which is said to have been written three years after Dante's 
death, deals only with the " Inferno." It is not yet edited, and 
is contained in a MS. at Seville, which P. Ewald had copied, 
and which Witte intended publishing when he died. There is 
a fra^ent of it at Siena, too (cf. " Giom. d. lett. ital.," ii. 454). 
* This commentary has now been published; "II commenta 
air Inferno di Graziolo de' Bambaglioli," ed. by Antonio Fiam- 
mazio, Udine, 1892. * The "Comento alia cantica dell' In- 
ferno d'autore anonimo," published by Lord Vernon, Firemen 
1848, is not merely a literal translation of Graiiolo's cotnincn- 
tary, according to L. Rocca, in the "Propugn.," xix., i", p. 8. 
See on this point likewise K. Hegel, " Ueber den historiscben 
Wert der altesten Dante-Commentare," Leipzig, 1878, p. 20. 
In this treatise will be found general particulars concerning the ^ 
commentaries on the " Commedia." * Since the appearance of 
Hegel's treatise the following early commentaries have been pub- 
lished (in addition to that of Graziolo, quoted above) : " La Corn- 
media di Dante Alighieri col comento inedito di S. Talice da 
Ricaldone. Pubblicato per cura di V. Promts e di C. Negroni," 
Torino, 1886; ed. 2, 1888.— " Benvenuti de Rambaldis de Imola 
Comentum super Dantis Aldigherii Comoediam, nunc primum 
integre in lucem editum, sumptibus G. W. Vernon, curante 1- 
Ph. Lacaita," 5 vols., Florence, 1887. — "Fratris johannis de 
Serravalle translatio et comentum totius libri Dantis Aldigherii 
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cum tentu Italico Fratris Bartholomaei a Colic Nunc primum 
edita," Prati, 1891. ♦ — The series of Dante interpreters in Flor- 
ence down to Landtno is given by A. Wesselofsky, " II Paradiso 
dcgli Albeni," Bologna, 1867, vol. i,, parte ii^ p. 21^. • Luigi 
Rocca, " Di alcuni commenti della Divina Commedia composti 
nei primi venti anni dopo la morte di Dante," Firenze, 1891.— 
Ludwig Volktnann, "lconogra£a Dantesca," Leipzig, 1897; 
English translation, London, 1899. * — Finally, some of the 
more recent of the numerous editions of the " Commedia" may 
be noted : Witte's Mitioti dt luxe, " La Divina Commedia di 
Dante Alighieri, ricorretta sopra quattro dei piu autorevoli testi 
a penna," Berlino, 1862, with an admirable introduction on the 
history of the text. After the large edition, Witte in the same 
year published a small one, ♦carelessly reprinted in 189a.* That 
of BrunoneBianchi," La Commedia di Dante Alighieri," with an 
intelligent commentary; ed. 6, Fireme, 1863, since which time 
others have appeared. That of Fraticclii: "La Divina Com- 
media di Dante Alighieri," Firenie, 1871. That of Scartazzim, 
Leipzig, voL i., 1874, ii., 1875, iii., 1882; with a very copious 
commentary (especially for the last two vols.; * in the second 
edition, 1900, the "Inferno" volume has been levelled up to 
the others ■*); very useful because it brings together scattered 
material, but by no means so perfect as the editor thinks. 
• An ediiiane minore appeared at Milan in 1893 ; ed. 3, 1899. * 
Giuliani's edition : " La Commedia di Dante Allighieri, raffer- 
mata nel testo giusta la ragione e I'arte detl'autore" (text only), 
Firenze, 1880. Lubin's edition, which has been quoted several 
times, with an enormous introduction that overpowers the 
reader with its abstruse and diffuse learning, before he reaches 
the text. The commentary is very defective in the historical 
parts. « " La Divina Commedia, con commento secondo la 
scolastica," ed. by G. Berthier, Friburgo, Sviizera, 1892, etc." La 
Divina Commedia," con commento del Prof, G. Poletlo, 3 vols., 
Roma, 1894. "La Divina Commedia," con il commento di 
Tommaso Casini ; 4* ed., riveduta e corretta, Firenze, 1895. 
"La Divina Commedia," illustrata nei luoghi e nelle persone; 
a cura di Corrado Ricci, Milano, 1896-1898. — " Diiionario Dan- 
tesco" . . , compilato dal Prof. D. G. Poietto, 7 vols., Siena, 
1885-1887, Scartazzini, " Enciclopedia Dantesca," Milano, 
1896-1899. Paget Toynbee, "A Dictionary of Proper Names 
and Notable Matters in the Works of Dante," Oxford, 1898. • 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

Page 13, line ^,for " Ferapetidan " read " Peripatetic ". 

Pij^ i$, line iSi/of " emnity" nad " enmity". 

Page 43, line 19, /w " Bologna " nad " CMekas ". 

Page 53, line iz bom end, atrilte out the comma at end of line. 

Page 54, Une6,/>f "Gattilufio" nad " Gax&u^o", 

Page S4, line 11, /or " Fenaii " rtad " Ferrarino". 

Page 58, line 15, /«r "Italian" rca^"Siciliai " 



Meo Abbracciavacca ; "■ 
Page 80, line 15, nptace tkii lint by tkt/gllmiing: " Guittone's thirtj- 
fifth cancone, two more pieces of his, and others by Finfo del Buono, 
Monte Andrea, Chiaio Davaniati and Ser Alberto da Maxsa, all of 
whom are imitators of Guittone in this respect, He and his 

Page id8, line 3 from end, fer " tX. any late, eiactly " read " ax any 

Pi^ 116, line 10 from end,^^ "Milo"and " Beitha" mii/ " MUon el 

Betthe". 
Page 133, line 3,/or "Pulei" raorf " Pulci ". 
Page 151, line 13, striie tut iht eemma after "In this". 
Page aoo, line 9 from taA,for " Ricdaioj " read " Riccaidi ". 
Page 350, line i2firom tad,i^er" PuTgalorio"tkKrt " {u. 112)". 



LIST OF NAMES 

A^inulf, 37. 

Aimeric de Pegulhan, Ji. 
Alberic of Monte Cassino, 22, 24. 
Albertano of Brescia, 184. 
Albert of Asii, 34. 
Alberto da Massa, 408. 
Albert of Samaria, 34. 
Albert Malaspina, 53. 
Alexander, Abbot of Telese, 38. 
Alpbanus, 22. 
Amatus of Salerno, 32. 
Andrea da Grosseto, 184. 
Anselm of Canterbury, 33. 
Anselm the Peripatetic, 23. 
"Aquilon de Baviire," 122. 
Amaut Daniel, 79. 
Arrigo Baldonasco, 84. 

Bacciarooe di Messer Baccone, 75. 

"Ballad," 90. 

Bandino of Arezzo, 7;, 85, 86. 

Bartolommeo Notajo, 78. 

BaTtolommeD Zorzi, 54. 

Barsegapi, 127. 

Beroardo Notajo, 83. 

" Berta de li gran pi^," 1 16. 

Betto Mettefuoco, 75, 

Boethius, 2. 

Bo)ogna, Poems in the public records of, 105. 

Boncompagno, ^7, 45. 

Bondie Dietmuti, 94. 

Bonifacio Calvi, 54. 

Bono Giamboni, 181, 186. 

Bonodico of Lucca, 78. 

Bonvesin da Riva, 130 sqq. 

" Bovo d' Antona," 1 2a 

Buonagiunta Urbiciani, 78, 408. 
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Bninetto Latini, I7J sgj., 193 sgg. 

Cafaro, 39. 

" Canzone," 63. 

" Canioni equivoche," 80. 

" Carte d' Arborea," 46. 

Cassiodonis, 2. 

"Cato," 1B2. 

Cecco Angiolieri, 214 sqj. 

Cene dalla Chitarra, zi2 sgf. 

Chiaro Davanzati, 91, 93, 04, 408. 

"Chronicon Novaliciense, 11. 

Ciacco deir AnguillaU, 9I. 

Cielo dal Camo, 72. 

Clone Notaja, 83. 

Compagnetto da Prato, 96. 

" Compassionevoli Awenimenti di Erasto," 169. 

Cotnpiuta Domella, 94. 

Constantmus Afer, 22. 

" Conti di Antichi Cavalieri," 166. 

" Cronichetta Pisana scritta in volgare," 171. 

Dante, 22o^p.; " Vita Nuova," 233^.; "Convivio," 2361??.; 
" De Eloquentia Vulg.," 254 iqg. ; Poems on the Piet^^ 160 
jyy. ; Letters, 273 sqq. ; " De Monarchia," 181 sgq. ; " Quaes- 
tio de acqtia et teira," 285 sgr.; "Eclogues," 286; "Corn- 
media," 2S9 jfff. 

Dante da Majano, 75, 77, 95. 

Dino Compagni, 78, 

Dino Frescobaldi, 208, 21a 

" Discordo," 65. 

"Dodici Conti Morali," 170. 

Don Arrigo, 83. 

Donizo of Canossa, iti. 

Dotto Reali, Sg^ 408. 

Durante, " II Fiore," 192. 

Egidio Romano, 186. 
Ennodius, 2, ;. 
"Entr^ de Spagne," iii. 
Enzo, 58. 

Fabriiio or Fabnuzo de* Lambertain, 104. 

" Fatti di Cesare," 170. 

Fedeii^o dell' Ambra, 78. 

Fenanno da Ferrara, 54. 

Finfo del Buono, 408. I 

" Fiore di Filosofi," 183. 
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" Fiore di RcCtorica," i8i. 
Folcaccbieri, 47, 75. 
Folgore da Sail Gemignano, 313 tgq. 
Forese Donati, 264. 
Francis of Assist, 138. 
Francesco da Barberino, 196. 
Frederick II., 55 sqq. 
Fredi of Lucca, 84. 

Gaiferius, 22. 

Gallo Pisano, 75. 

Gaucelm Faidit, 51. 

Gaufredus Malaterra, 38. 

Genoese poems, 136. 

Geoffrey of Viterbo, 41. 

Gerard of Cremona, 36. 

Giacomino of Verona, 128 sqq. 

Giacomino Pugliese, 67. 

Giacomo da Leona, 77. 

Gianni Al&ni, 208. 

Giovanni dell' Orto, 75. 

Giovanni del Virgilio, 286. 

Girolamo Tenamagino, 77. 

Goliards, 43. 

Gotto of Mantua, to8. 

Graziolo de' Bambagioli, 332. 

Grwory the Great, 4, 5. 

Guilelmus Appulus, 26. 

Guido Cavalcanti, 204 iqg. 

Guido delle Colonne, 5^ 63, 169. 

Guido Faba, 37. 

Goido Ghisilieri, 104. 

Guido Guinicelli, 75, 99 sqq. 

Guido Orlandi, 89, 311. 

Guidotto da Bologna, 181. 

Guiilem de la Tor, ji. 

Guillem Figueira, 52. 

Guittone of Atcmo, 75, 77, 79, 85 sqq- 

HattoofVerceUi,8. 

"Hector," 115. 

Henricus Septimellensis, 41. 

Hilderic of Monte Cassino, 8. 

Hi^^D of Bologna, 37. 

" Huon d'Auvergne," I3I. 

Ildebrandino of Padua, loS. 
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InghiUredi, ^. 

" IntcUigenaa,'' 199^ 

Istefono of Messina, 58. 

Tacopo Grillo, 54. 

Jacopo delta Lana, 48, 332. 

Jacopo da Lentioi, $8, 68. 

Jacopo Mostacci, 7oi 77- 
acopone da Todi, 144 sgq. 

"Karleto," 116. 

" Lais," 65. 

" Lament of the Paduan lady," 108. 

Landulf, the older and the younger, 38. 

Lanfranc, 33. 

Lanfranco Cigala, 54. 

Lapo Gianni, 208. 

Lapo (or Lupo) degli Ubet^ 208. 

"Lauda," 143, 147; dramatic, 153. 

Laurentius Vemensis, 28. 

Liun>rand, 10. 

Lofio (or Noffo) Bonaguidi, zo8. 

Lotto di Ser Dato, 75. 

" Love Poem," written cirea 1075, *S- 

Luchetto Gattilusio, 54. 

"Macaire," 116, 
Maestro Fiancesco, 94. 
Maestro Miglore, 94. 
Maestro Rinuccino, 94. 
M agister Moses, 2& 
Malespini, 171. 
Manfred Lancia, 53. 
Marco Polo, 1 10. 
Martino da Canale, ito. 
Matulino of Ferrara, 108. 
Ma«eo Ricco, 58. 
Meo Abbracciavacca, 80, 89, 408. 
Meo or Mino Macconi, 75. 
Mieliore d^li Abati, 77. 
" Milon et Berthe," 116. 
Monte Andrea, 83, 89, 408. 
Morandus of Padua, 45. 

Niccol6 da Casola, 121. 
Nicoletto of Turin, 54. 
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Nicholas of Verona, 115, 
" NovelUno," 160 sqg. 
Odo delle Colonne, 96. 
" Ogier the Dane," 1 16, 
Onesto of Bologna, 104. 
Orlanduccio Orafo, S3. 
Otto Morena, 38. 

Pace Notajo, 78. 

Pacifico, 139, 

Pacino Angiolieri, 94. 

Paganino of Sanana, 76- 

Palamidesse Belindore, S3. 

Pandulphus of Padua, 22. 

" Panegyric on the Emperor Bcrengar," 9. 

Panuccio dal Ba^a, 75. 

Paolo Lanfranchi, 77. 

Paolo Zoppo, 75. 

Patecchio of Cremona, 134. 

"Pater Noster" of Bologna, 125. 

Paulus Diaconus, 5. 

Peire de la Caravana, 52. 

Peire Guillem de Luiema, 52. 

Peire Vidal, 50, 52. 

Perceval Dona, 54. 

Peter Damian, 30 sgq. 

Peter Lombardo, 36. 

Peter ofEboli, 41. 

Peter of Pisa, 5. 

Pier della Vigna, 4Si 5*. 58- 

Pietro dei Faytinelli, 379. 

" Poem on the capture of the Emperor Lewis II.," ic, ' 

" Poem on the conquest of the B^earic Isles," 28. 

" Poem on the siege of Modena," 1 1. 

" Poem on the subjugation of Conio," 26. 

" Poem on the victorious expedition of the Pisans to Africa," 27. 

" Prise de Pampelune," iii. 

" Proverbia de natura foeminarum," 135. 

Pucciandone Martelli, 75. 

Rafoele Marmora, 122. 
Raimbaut de Vaqueiras, 51, 53. 
" Rainardo e Lesengrino," 130. 
Rambertino Buvallelto, 53. 
Ranieri of Palermo, 58. 
RatheriuB of Verona, 8. 
Ricco, 78. 
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Riclurt de Barbezieu, 63. 

" Ricordi di una famiglia senese," 159. 

Rinoldo d'Aquino, ;8, 66, 69 7a 

Ristoro of Areno, 180. 

"Ritmo Cassinese," 47. 

Romaldus, Archbishop of Salemo, 38. 

" Rom fresca aulentissima," 71. 

Rugeitme of Palermo, 58. 

Rugieri Apugliese, $8. 

Rugieri d'Aniici, 58. 

Rusticiano of Pisa, no. 

Rustico di Filippo, 217. 

Salimbeoe of Panna, 172. 

Sansmome, 39, 

Schiatta di Messer Albino Pallavillani, 83. 

" Serventesc," 81, 

" Serventesc dci Geremei e Lambertazzi," 106. 

" Sestiaa," 361. 

" Seven Wise Masters," 167, 

Simone Doria, 54. 

Sire Raoul, 38. 

Soffredi del Graxia, 184. 

" Soi^ of longing or farewell," 68. 

" Sonnet," 64, 77, 90. 

Sordello of Mantua, 54. 

"Tavola Rotonda," 169, 

" Tenzone ■ or " Contrasto," 68, 77- 

" Teraina," 304. 

Tonunaso of Faenza, 76. 

UcdeS. Circ, 51. 
Ugolino Buzzuola, 76. 
Uguccione da Lodi, 135, 126. 

Visions of the other world, 394. 
" Volgariuamento di Lucano," 17a 
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